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meeting of millers held here at the 

Drake Hotel during the past three 
days has been a notable event in the his- 
tory of the American milling industry, 
above all for the fine spirit of optimism, 
co-operation and desire to re-establish the 
milling trade on the basis of sound busi- 
ness practi¢es displayed by the hundreds 
of millers in attendance. 

Coming, as it did, at the end of a 
period of uncertainty, depression and in 
many cases heavy loss, the meeting re- 
flected, not the discouragement which 
might have been expected as a result of 
what the milling industry has recently 
gone through, but a strong hope for bet- 
ter times to come with the new crop, and 
a vigorous determination on the part of 
the entire industry to perform its great 
public service with the maximum of ef- 
ficiency. In this respect the meeting was 
a source of genuine inspiration to every 
one who attended it; and every miller 
left Chicago feeling the importance, and 
indeed the clear duty, of helping to 
spread throughout the entire trade the 
messages of courage and of sound and 
straightforward business which the con- 
vention had brought home to him. 
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OPENING SESSION 


The formal beginning of the conven- 
tion was, of course, on Wednesday, 
June 29, but throughout the day before 
the Drake Hotel presented the appear- 
ance of being already the scene of a 
millers’ convention. The Federated 
Flour Clubs were holding their sessions 
on that day, and a considerable number 
of millers arrived ahead of time, much, 
as subsequent events proved, to their own 
advantage. 

The formal opening of the conven- 
tion was scheduled for Wednesday morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock, but at that hour the 
lobby of the Drake was jammed with 
millers still waiting to register at the 
hotel desk. Apparently the hotel man- 
agement had not reckoned on the num- 
ber of millers who would arrive, bag and 
baggage, between 8 and 10 (or 9 and 11 
in the Chicago vernacular) on Wednes- 
day morning, and thus many of the men 
had to wait in line an hour or more be- 
fore they could be assigned to rooms. 
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Millers’ National Federation Holds Highly Successful Meeting in 
Chicago—Fine Spirit of Optimism Shown, with Determination 
to Put Industry on Sound Basis and Eliminate Abuses—Ad- 
mirable Formal Addresses and Enthusiastic Participation of 
Millers in All Trade Discussions—Large and Representative 
Attendance—Important Resolutions Adopted. 


However, about 10:30 Secretary Hus- 
band began the difficult task of rounding 
up the millers, and driving them out of 
the lobby and lounge into the ballroom 
where the meetings were to be held. His 
efforts were sufficiently successful so 
that at 11:10 President Goetzmann was 
able to call to order a meeting of about 
100 men; but there were still so many 
millers at large in the hotel that Mr. 
Eckhart wisely interrupted Mr. Goetz- 
mann’s opening address with the sugges- 
tion that a sergeant-at-arms be appoint- 
ed to collect the missing. A committee 
consisting of Messrs. Stanard, Plant, 
Roos and Hamilton was promptly ap- 
pointed by the chairman, and did mark- 
edly efficient work, with the result that 
by 11:30 the meeting was able to proceed 
with approximately a full attendance. 





President Goetzmann opened the con- 
vention with an admirable speech, the 
vigor and directness of which were re- 
sponsible for giving the meeting exactly 
the right character from the very begin- 
ning. He spoke, in substance, as follows: 

“To this the first mass convention or 
conference of American millers held since 
before the war, and to this, one of the 
best attended millers’ conventions ever 
held, on behalf of the Millers’ National 
Federation I give you welcome. 

“We need this convention, we need the 
wisdom that comes from conferring to- 
gether for the conduct of our business 
during this coming crop. We need to 
have held up to us the danger resting in 
many of the practices indulged in dur- 
ing the year of real trial just ending. 
We need a knowledge of world affairs, 
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of domestic legislative enactments, in 
particular those born of political hysteria 
and tinged with the world’s menace of 
socialistic propaganda; but most, we 
need the renewal of friendship and con- 
fidence and faith in one another that 
comes of the good fellowship of such 
gatherings. 

“We have called this meeting a trade 
conference to distinguish it from the 
usual formal convention of set speeches 
and stereotyped procedure. Our_ need 
does not lie in that direction, but rather 
in that of free discussion and conference 
on the things of our immediate needs. 

“In the preparation of our progress 
you will notice we have the larger por- 
tion of our time set apart for executive 
sessions, during which it is expected 
every man will freely speak his mind on 
the matters under discussion. The sub- 
jects on the programme are there for the 
purpose of leading such discussion, in 
providing something to shoot at, and 
about which we may marshal our 
thoughts. Our conference will be of 
value just exactly to the extent you 
gentlemen answer up to the invitation we 
give you of unburdening yourselves of 
your pet ideas and opinions. 


MEETING AN OPEN FORUM 


“The meeting is an open forum, every 
man has his own vote, majorities rule, 
and while this is a trade conference un- 
der the auspices only of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, every decision of this 
meeting will be laid before the officers 
and directors of that body with the force 
practically of a mandate from the trade 
body laid upon them. 

“Every industry, every calling, in fact 
every citizen has carried his load this 
past year, but fortunately for our peace 
of mind that load has been pretty gen- 
erally distributed and has been of world- 
wide application. We are thus relieved 
of lonesomeness and, most important, are 
relieved of a pressure the world feels 
should be applied to the unfortunate one 
who carries his load alone. 

“This load has been a heavy one for 
our industry—not heavier perhaps than 
that of many others but, since we know 
more about it, it seems heavier. 
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“The end is in sight, and it is in order 
that we may get our backs straightened 
and our heads up in a confident look 
ahead to this new year this conference is 
called. 

“I sat in a big man’s office in Phila- 
delphia some weeks ago and noticed on 
his wall one of those framed mottoes 
some of us like to have about us to stimu- 
late our imagination and stiffen our back- 
bone, It had a peculiarly stimulating 
effect on me, since it so fitted into a situ- 
ation I had before me just at that time. 
It likewise fitted so well into the fight 
every man in this industry has had the 
past year to keep the old ship sailing 
right, that I decided to bring it to you. 

“It’s on the front of the programme, 
the first word we have to say to you at 
this convention, and it’s the best word 
we have to say to you at this convention, 
‘the world isn’t interested in the storms 
you've encountered at sea; the question 
is, “did you bring your ship into port?”’ 

“In other words, you aren’t going to 
get any sympathy in talking over your 
troubles, Forget them! You have 
brought your ship into port through 
probably the worst storms we’ve ever 
encountered; that’s the thing the world 
is interested in, and that should be your 
only interest. 

“You have, however, violated most of 
the navigation laws in bringing her in— 
or at least most of you have; you haven't 
any right to be proud of your record as 
a skipper during this voyage, and what 
we want to do here is not to confer on 
the difficulties of the passage but to dis- 
cuss our rotten navigation on some of 
the tacks, to provide that the sea shall 
not become dangerous for all of us by 
the making permanent these violations 
of good navigation laws. 


BAD PRACTICES 


“I don’t intend here to enter into a 
recital of these bad practices. We have 
a resolutions committee generously 
manned to represent every element of 
the trade and every section of the coun- 
try to do that for you, and we have set 
aside a whole day for the consideration 
of their report. If they follow instruc- 
tions you will get. the truth out of their 
report. They haven’t been supplied with 
soft gloves, and if any of you get a 
good punch right between the eyes take it 
standing like a man, and try and realize 
that, while it hurts, it’s for the good of 
your immortal soul! 

“Lest I be misunderstood, I want to 
say right here that we are no more lone- 
some in our bad practices than we were 
in the burden laid upon-us. 

“The other fellow—either at the other 
end of our own business or in other lines 
of endeavor—has been equally reprehen- 
sible, and the swerving from good, hard- 
headed business sanity is rather serious. 

“The phase of this matter to be viewed 
with the greatest alarm is the attitude 
of our own government. 

“When President Harding coined his 
famous and most welcome phrase of 
‘More Business in Government and 
Less Government in Business, and 
gave it to the world in his won- 
derful inaugural speech, we breathed 
a sigh of relief, and with it a fervent 
prayer that he might be given the force 
to carry it through. Unfortunately he 
could only speak for the executive branch 
of the government, and the other end of 
the avenue had its politics to play and 
its votes to get. It has attended to both. 

“Seldom in the nation’s history has 
more socialistic, governmental-meddling- 
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in-business legislation been proposed in a 
similar length of time than since the con- 
vening of the special session of Congress 
after that inaugural. One body of our 
people feel that they have borne more 
than their share of the deflation load, 
and are resentful. Sensing instantly the 
political advantage to be gained from 
this resentment, the opportunist of both 
houses of Congress has set the wheels in 
motion to give ostensible relief to the 
farmer in the direct way which will re- 
dound most to his political advantage, 
regardless of the indirect potentialities 
of damage. 
CONSIDERATION FOR THE FARMER 

“The farmer has carried his load this 
year; he is deserving of and has the sym- 
pathetic consideration of every citizeh, 
but he should be brought to a realization 


that he has simply responded, as he 
necessarily must, to the inevitable world- 
wide adjustment which must follow the 
war, as has every other element in the 
industrial process been compelled to re- 
spond, and not be led to believe that his 
condition is the one segregated from all 
others for sacrifice, and that others are 
riding in prosperous ease upon the back 
of his misfortunes, as has been and is 
being done both in and out of Congress 
by his selfappointed champions. 

“I shall perhaps be accused of crass 
conservatism for the position I take, but 
there seems to me to be a positive men- 
ace to our institutions and to our pros- 
perous, well-ordered future in the pro- 
gramme of the agricultural bloc in the 
Senate, including as it does the Tincher- 
Capper bill, the Packer control bill, the 
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Steenerson grain grades bill, the Capper 
co-operative association bill, the cold 
storage bills, the rural credit bills, the 
numerous bills for financing the farmer, 
and providing farmer exemptions from 
most of the responsibilities normally at- 
taching to citizenship, together with the 
co-related provisions of these bills, all 
tending to a strangulation of other legiti- 
mate business in the endless red tape of 
governmental regulation, control, owner- 
ship or what not, deemed necessary in 
the legislative working out of the farm- 
ers’ wellbeing. 

“I would not be understood as taking 
the position that many of the businesses 
it is purposed to control are not in need 
of a certain amount of checking up, or 
that any industry is justified in riding 


(Continued on page 64.) 
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THE CHICAGO CONVENTION 


Millers who failed to attend the recent 
convention at Chicago actually missed 
adding materially to their available as- 
sets for the coming year. Those who did 
attend may safely take the amount of 
their expenses, add thereto the value of 
their time and, multiplying the sum of 
the two items by twenty, place the result 
to the credit side of the ledger as an 
investment. This is only another way of 
saying that any miller who was present 
at the Chicago meeting gained twenty 
times what it cost him in time and money 
to be there, and this is a very conserva- 
tive estimate. 

His returns on this investment will 
come during the entire year, and espe- 
cially at the beginning of the crop sea- 
son. They will be in the form of confi- 
dence in himself and his trade, gained 
by his experience on this occasion, by 
the interchange of opinion and by the 
absorption of a certain buoyancy of 
spirit which was the remarkable char- 
acteristic of this conference. If he was 
in a state of hesitation and doubt as to 
the future of his business, as many were, 
he came away from Chicago convinced 
by what he heard that he could press 
forward with reasonable assurance of 
success. The steadiness of the industry 
as a whole was impressive and wonder- 
fully inspiriting. 

Here were millers from all parts of 
the country, in numbers sufficiently large 
to be representative and in character 
important enough to speak for the in- 
dustry. All of them, in greater or lesser 
degree of intensity, had undergoné the 
very severe strain incident to the read- 
justment of values to a peace basis. The 
trials of one had been the trials of all; 
they had shared the common lot and the 
common portion, the anxieties of the 
earlier years of the great war, the ex- 
citements of the period previous to 1917, 
the radical changes brought about by 
government control under the Food Ad- 
ministration, the suspense incident to the 
return to individual operation and initia- 
tive, and, finally, the inevitable collapse 
in prices which came suddenly and over- 
whelmed the trade as an avalanche might 
descend upon a valley. 

These millers had endured and they 
had survived, and it was both interesting 
and inspiring to observe that, after all 
these experiences, it was no shattered, 
dismayed or disconsolate fragment of 
the industry that came together to re- 
form its ranks for future activities, but 
a sturdy, self-confident, aggressive body, 
disciplined by its tribulations, taught by 
its various vicissitudes, infinitely more 
hardy in every respect than it was seven 
years ago, and ready and eager to go 
ahead on a new course of successful en- 
terprise. 

It is possible to contrast the millers in 
the mass as they are now with what they 
were before the war, because there has 
been no convention comparable in num- 
bers and character withthe recent one 
since that held at Old Point Comfort 
in May, 1914, a few weeks preceding the 
beginning of hostilities, the Toledo meet- 
ing the following year having been but 
lightly attended. The comparison is in- 
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teresting and instructive. While, of 
course, seven years in their passing 
gather their inevitable harvest, and faces 
once familiar at these meetings have 
gone forever from among men, yet, in 
the main, despite those thus missed, the 
same well-known figures prominent in 
the councils of the industry were in evi- 
dence in Chicago, but they had changed. 
Not only were they seven years older, 
but it was unmistakable that the un- 
usual experiences, both personal and in- 
dustrial, crowded into these eventful 
years had left their mark. The milling 
trade, judged by the faces of its mem- 
bers, has aged greatly during this period, 
infinitely more than would have been the 
case during perhaps double as many pre- 
vious years, 

The result would be somewhat sad- 
dening were it not that the lines graven 
so deep show in nearly every case in- 
creased strength of character, greater 
firmness, a surety of conviction and de- 
termination of purpose. The industry is 
matured surprisingly since 1914, and 
this was manifested in the Chicago con- 
vention by an almost complete indiffer- 
ence to any form of entertainment or 
amusement; a very marked change from 
all previous meetings of the trade. 

Those present who devoted themselves 
to “having a good time” were so very 
few as to be conspicuous. Almost with- 
out exception they gave their attention 
entirely and exclusively to the matters in 
hand. Contrary to former convention 
experience, outside attractions exercised 
no influence, either during the day or at 
night, to detract from the programme of 
actual performance. Committee meet- 
ings, held after the regular sessions, were 
fully and faithfully attended, and no 
private engagements were permitted to 
interfere with them. The convention hall 
was filled to its limit-during the meet- 
ings, something unprecedented in the his- 
tory of the Millers’ National Federation 
or in that of its predecessor, the Millers’ 
National Association. For earnestness 
and attention to business, nothing like 
the Chicago meeting has occurred in the 
milling industry since the days when the 
millers first came together to devise 
plans to protect themselves against the 
purifier patent suits. 

While there existed to an unusual de- 
gree a manifest feeling of fellowship 
and good will, it was shown in a quieter 
and more genuine way than heretofore. 
Men came together in groups, they met 
at the dining tables, or in the corridors 
of the hotel, old friendships were re- 
newed and experiences exchanged, but 
there was no “forced draught” gayety, 
no stimulated enthusiasms, only an at- 
mosphere of friendliness and an abound- 
ing and contagious spirit of confidence. 
The absence of all extraneous or arti- 
ficial inducements to frivolity was no- 
table, and the few who regard conven- 
tions as an excuse for dissipation, of one 
kind or another, evidently did not come 
to this one. . 

Altogether, it was a remarkable meet- 
ing, fully justifying itself both by its 
character and _ its accomplishments. 
Those who read the full report of it as 
printed in this issue of The Northwest- 






ern Miller will be able to obtain an idea 
of the proceedings, but the real essence 
of such a convertion, the thing that 
counts and exercises the most lasting 
influence and benefit, evaporates in the 
types and cannot be reported. Only 
those who were present are able to grasp 
and profit by it. 

To summarize the work of this con- 
ference in few words is difficult, since 
its intangible quality is hard to analyze, 
but in the resolutions adopted after 
careful consideration and the most faith- 
ful and earnest discussion, will be found, 
as far as it is possible to formulate it 
in phrases, the foundation upon which 
the American milling industry proposes 
to base its future activities. Therein ap- 
pears the firm reassertion of the old, 
enduring, time-tried, indomitable spirit 
of the trade, based upon fairness and 
justice, together with a reflection of the 
new spirit of courage, enterprise and 
optimism, born of the experiences which 
have been undergone during the past 
trying and anxious seven years. 

To President Goetzmann and his coad- 
jutors who labored so intelligently and 
indomitably to make this meeting all 
that it should be to meet the urgent 
requirements of the time, the most hearty 
congratulations and thanks are due. 
These were expressed in a resolution 
passed in Chicago, which The North- 
western Miller indorses and commends. 
It also desires to express the thanks of 
members of its staff for the very 
thoughtful and kindly manner in which 
the convention gave expression to its 
appreciation of the character and trade 
service of one of their associates who 
recently died, Mr. Charles H. Challen, 
manager of the Chicago branch office of 
this publication. Such a_ testimonial 
thus offered gives recognition to the 
memory of one for whom they cherish 


the greatest regard and affection, and 


they are grateful for it. 


NEW MARKETS IN CENTRAL 
EUROPE 

The new map of Europe affords an 
interesting study for the American flour 
miller. The old, familiar outlines have in 
many cases completely disappeared, and 
the broad central belt, extending north 
and south across Europe from longitude 
fifteen to thirty-five east of Greenwich, 
has become almost unrecognizable. It is 
of the utmost importance for the ex- 
porting flour miller to familiarize him- 
self with the details of this new map, for 
practically every one of the countries in- 
cluded in the reconstructed belt either 


now is or unquestionably soon will be an 


importer,of wheat flour. 

In the first place, a great stretch of 
what used to be Russia north of the Gulf 
of Finland and east of the Gulf of 
Bothnia now stands out in a distinct 
color of its own, and is the republic of 
Finland. This region is already well 
known to American flour exporters, and 
since its earlier sources of flour supply 
in Russia and Germany are practically 
cut off, there is every reason to believe 
that the future will see heavier purchases 
of American flour for Finland than ever 
before. 

South of the Gulf of Finland, and 
again carved out of what was once Rus- 
sia, are three entirely new countries, 
Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania. Estho- 
nia includes the important city and port 
of Reval, and the country has an esti- 
mated population of about one million 
four hundred thousand. A _ republican 
form of government was definitely or- 
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ganized last January, and its permanency 
seems reasonably assured, as it was estab- 
lished on the basis of a genuine popular 
election. The leading imports of Estho- 
nia, according to the latest report of the 
American Relief Administration, are 
flour, sugar, salt, petroleum, iron manu- 
factures, coal, woolen goods and cotton; 
its chief exports are flaxseed, potatoes, 
alcohol, paper, wood and cement. In 
view of the great demand for many of 
these exported commodities, it seems 
likely that Esthonia will soon be in a 
position to pay for its imports of flour 
and other necessities on the basis of its 
export trade. 

South of Esthonia is Latvia, another 
new republic, the government of which 
has taken active measures to restore the 
country’s agriculture and export trade, 
particularly the shipment abroad of 
timber, flaxseed and hides. Latvia in- 
cludes the very important harbor of 
Riga, and also Libau, remembered by 
millers as the port of entry of the Rus- 
sian relief cargo of flour thirty years ago, 
and thus is in an excellent position to 
carry on an import and export trade. As 
in the case of Esthonia, flour constitutes 
one of its principal imports. 

The third of the new republics made ~ 
out of western Russia is Lithuania, with 
the inland railroad center of Vilna as 
its chief city. Industrially Lithuania is 
the most important of the three, and in 
the future its trade is practically certain 
to increase steadily in importance, as it 
is the main and almost the only gate- 
way from Germany and Poland to Rus- 
sia, Latvia and Esthonia, and from the 
Baltic to Ukrainia and the South. Here, 
again, flour is one of the leading articles 
of import. 

Continuing southward from Lithuania, 
the next country is the largest and most 
important of all the new ones resulting 
from the war. Poland now reaches the 
Baltic just west of Danzig, and extends 
westward beyond Posen to within a few 
miles of Berlin. Its southern border lies 
along the Carpathians, including the for- 
mer Galicia, while on the east it is bound- 
ed by the immensely fertile plains of 
Ukrainia and the Russian valley of the 
Beresina. This country, with its great 
potential productiveness, its intense na- 
tional consciousness and its large popula- 
tion, has already established itself as 
both a customer and a seller in the 
world’s markets, and in the past year has 
been one of the chief factors in the in- 
ternational flour trade. 

South of Poland and of the central 
part of Germany lies Czecho-Slovakia, in- 
cluding the former Bohemia and north- 
ern Hungary. Both of these regions 
were formerly immensely productive, in 
agriculture, in mineral resources and in 
manufacturing, and already the Czecho- 
Slovakian sugar trade has so definitely 
established itself as to have become the 
basis for very heavy imports of flour. 
Up to April 20, 1921, according to the 
American Relief Administration, the gov- 
ernment of Czecho-Slovakia had bought 
some seventy-five thousand tons of for- 
eign flour, with another ten thousand 
tons under contract, this amount being 
considered enough to meet all the re- 
quirements of the population until the 
1921 harvest. 

The prospect for the future in Czecho- 
Slovakia is particularly favorable, as the 
crops have been coming along well after 
the temporary setback of dry weather in 
early April. Even so, there is likely to 
be a need for heavy imports of flour 
during the coming crop year, as the esti- 
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mates indicate a wheat crop about fifteen 
per cent under the domestic consumption. 
The government has proved so efficient 
that already it is considering the decon- 
trol of trade in wheat and flour, and the 
American Relief Administration expects 
to discontinue the distribution of its 
standard ration very shortly. 

South of Czecho-Slovakia lies all that 
is left of Austria and Hungary. Here, 
apparently, conditions are still at their 
worst. Hungary, once an important 
wheat and flour exporting country, is 
now so reduced in territory that it can 
no longer manage to feed itself; Austria, 
always a flour importer, is now growing 
wheat crops totally inadequate to its 
needs. Its present requirements of im- 
ported wheat flour are estimated at 
something like three hundred thousand 
tons annually. To establish credits 
against its purchases, Austria still has 
its export trade in timber, cattle and 
manufactured products. 

Much of the best wheat raising land in 
what used to be Hungary is now includ- 
ed in Roumania, which has grown since 
the war to over twice its former size. 
Roumania will undoubtedly be the most 
important single factor in Europe's 
wheat trade, for, with Russia tempor- 
arily eliminated, Roumania is likely to 
have the largest exportable surplus of 
wheat of any nation in Europe. At the 
same time, Roumania is practically cer- 
tain to import flour for many years to 
come, for the reason that its flour mill- 
ing capacity is exceedingly small, In- 
stead of grinding its own wheat, it may 
possibly export wheat for the establish- 
ment of credits whereby it can purchase 
flour from abroad. 

West of Roumania and Bulgaria, 
stretching along the Adriatic from Fiume 
to Albania, lies Jugo-Slavia, the final 
outcome of the wars which have torn this 
section of Europe since 1911. Part of it, 
including Bosnia and Herzegovina, was 
Austrian prior to 1918; some of it was 
Turkish up to 1912; the nucleus is the old 
Serbia, with Montenegro added. This 
new country is chiefly agricultural, and 
here, as in Roumania, an exportable sur- 
plus of wheat and other grain is offset by 
the lack of flour milling capacity. Jugo- 
Slavia will undoubtedly be able to export 
agricultural products, but with equal 
certainty it will have to import the fin- 
ished products thereof at least tempora- 
rily, and flour will be the most important 
of these. 

Last of the new nations which have 
grown up out of the war is Ukrainia, po- 
tentially the greatest wheat growing 
country in proportion to its area in the 
world. Some day, of course, Ukrainia 
will take an important place in Europe's 
trade, and Odessa, Kiev, Kharkov, Kher- 
son, Ekaterinoslay and Tchernigov will 
once again be important centers of com- 
merce. As yet, however, Ukrainia shares 
the fate of Russia, and even when its 
export trade in grain has been revived, it 
seems unlikely that its mills will produce 
enough flour to take care even of its 
domestic needs. 

Thus the new map of Europe reveals 
eight nations which did not exist three 
years ago, every one of them practically 
compelled to buy all or most of their 
flour supplies abroad, and three old coun- 
tries, so changed by war conditions as to 
make them also potential buyers of for- 
eign flour. For the American miller 
there is but one question to consider: 
is he going to get his share of this busi- 
ness, or is he going to stand by and see 
it monopolized by the millers of Europe, 
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grinding the very wheat which he has 
permitted to slip through his fingers? 

It is true that “financial conditions 
throughout central Europe are such as 
to make business just now very difficult. 


Credits are uncertain, and exchange is° 


more than precarious. None the less, 
every one of these new countries has 
sufficient potential wealth so that it can, 
in time, pay for what it absolutely needs. 
Its people will eat bread, and the flour 
will be bought and paid for. England 
and the Netherlands, with customary 
shrewdness, have already grasped this 
fact, and Germany apparently has done 
likewise, with the result that the mush- 
room republics are being fed largely by 
the enterprising merchants of their elder 
neighbors. 

The future of America’s export flour 
trade, at least so far as Europe is con- 
cerned, depends very largely on securing 
a considerable share of the business of 
these central countries. Great Britain, 
France, Spain and Italy are apparently 
committed to a policy of buying as little 
flour and as much wheat as possible; the 
flour purchases of Belgium, Holland and 
Scandinavia for domestic consumption 
are at all times more or less limited. 
There are, however, many millions of 
people in central Europe who must have 
bread and who, in time at any rate, will 
be able to pay for it. 

If the American millers wait until the 
way is made smooth for them, they will 
find that their European competitors 
have long since outstripped them, and 
that their chances of securing a foot- 
hold in the new markets are very slight. 
The preliminary work of establishing 
American flour in central Europe must 
be done soon if it is to be done at all. 
The millers cannot rely on communica- 
tions by mail, or on the efforts of sea- 
board exporters; if they want the busi- 
ness they must go after it themselves, 
sending competent representatives direct 
to study conditions and to open trade 
connections wherever they can. 

The demand for American flour un- 
questionably exists in central Europe, 
and the superb work of the American 
Relief Administration, under Mr. Hoo- 
ver’s guidance, has paved the way. Some 
day the stability of the new markets will 
be established. When that day .comes, 
the share of the flour business which 
goes to American mills will depend large- 
ly on the enterprise and foresight dis- 
played by the millers now, when, if ever, 
the foundations must be laid. 





DISCREDITING AMERICA 


The preliminary announcement in the 
press that “Colonel” Harvey was to be 
appointed ambassador to Great Britain 
was generally received with amused in- 
credulity, It seemed absurd to imagine 
that the newly elected President would 
select such an impossible person for this 
important post, and it was suspected 
that the rumor originated in the “Colo- 
nel” himself and merely reflected his 
chronically avid desire to keep himself 
before the public. Nevertheless, many 
protests, pointing out his manifest unfit- 
ness for the position, appeared in the 
American press. 

When the nomination was actually 
made a feeling of disappointment and 
disgust spread throughout the country, 
but its prompt confirmation settled the 
matter, and those who felt the utmost 
indignation suppressed their sentiments 
from a desire not to criticize the new 
President and in the vain hope that 


the “Colonel” might possibly develop 
some sense of fitness and dignity, and 
restrain that propensity to make a spec- 
tacle of himself, which had been the chief 
characteristic of his past history. 

This hope was unfortunately unfound- 
ed. The “Colonel” had hardly landed in 
England before he found an opportunity 
to make a display of his narrow partisan- 
ship and to show the shallowness of his 
convictions. At hot-air performances 
and windjamming contests he had 
achieved a certain notoriety in America, 
and it was natural that he should 
promptly seek similar means of exploit- 
ing himself in London. Therefore at a 
dinner in distinguished company he made 
a characteristic speech in which, among 
other things, he said: “Even to this day 
at rare intervals an ebullient sophomore 
seeks applause and wins a smile by 
shouting that ‘we won the war! Far 
more prevalent until recently was the 
impression—and this was and still is in 
a measure sincere—that we went into the 
war to rescue humanity from ‘all kinds 
of menacing evils. Not a few remain 
convinced that we sent our young sol- 
diers across the sea to save this king- 
dom and France and Italy. This is not 
the fact. We sent them solely to save 
the United States of America, and most 
reluctantly and laggardly.” 

No doubt “Colonel” Harvey imagined 
that, by thus discrediting the motives of 
his own country and insulting the mem- 
ory of American soldiers who died for 
an ideal, he would gain instant popular- 
ity, but if he remains in London long 
enough to understand Englishmen (and 
it is fervently to be hoped that he will 
be recalled before he can further belit- 
tle his own country) he will learn that 
they have little respect for one who tries 
to gain favor by slandering his own 
people. 

Possibly “Colonel” Harvey’s individual 
conception of the reason for going to 
war was self-protection, but certainly it 
was not fear that actuated the people of 
the United States. Although he bore 
a military title (conferred on him by 
the governor of New Jersey), and al- 
though, before war was declared, he 
was most valiant and vigorous in urging 
his countrymen to fight, he did not dis- 
tinguish himself by military service when 
hostilities began. Like the famous Duke 
of Plaza Toro: 


“In enterprise of martial kind 
When there was any fighting, 
He led his regiment from behind; 
(He found it less exciting.)” 


A few weeks before the United States 
declared war, “Colonel” Harvey, safe 
and sound in Washington, delivered him- 
self of a fearless and ringing speech at 
a banquet, in which he said: 

“Picture in your minds the thrill that 
would pass down that long, thin line 
stretching from Flanders to Switzer- 
land when word should come” that the 
vanguard of the fighting sons of liberty 
and of free America were hastening 
eagerly forward over the soil of France, 
and that behind them in the great re- 
public were a million more, and back of 
them yet another million who were being 
trained to take over the places of the 
exhausted soldiers of France and to win 
for the children of these soldiers the in- 
estimable benefit of imperishable free- 
dom.” 

This and much more flapdoodle of a 
similar kind did the valiant “Colonel” 
emit on that memorable occasion, given 
over to an infinity of flag flapping and 
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to summoning up the legions of hot air 
which he was always fully competent to 
command. The United States was then 
to go to war, not to save itself, but “to 
win for the children of these soldiers 
the inestimable benefit of imperishable 
freedom.” Quite a different thing. 

Only a few weeks later, the United 
States actually entered the war, and it 
might reasonably have been expected 
that “Colonel” Harvey, with his military 
experience under the governor of New 
Jersey, would have been among the first 
to place himself at his country’s service, 
if not to lead, at least. to accompany the 
American troops “through the devastat- 
ed fields of Normandy,” there to “wave 
response to the war-worn peasantry 
raising ‘their faces and their voices in 
gratitude and hope” of which he had so 
eloquently spoken in Washington at the 
annual dinner of the University Club. 

It is not of record that he did so. Per- 
haps he had flat feet, or was physically 
unfit or was over-age. He may have 
had many and excellent excuses for not 
going, but the fact remains that he 
stayed at home. : Again, emulating the 
Duke of Plaza Toro, “he lay concealed 
throughout the war and so preserved his 
gore O.” He fought his battles through 
the medium of his trusty pen and his 
sanguinary ink pot, and lived to be re- 
warded for his wisdom and valor by 
being made ambassador to the Court of 
St. James, from which post of high 
honor and distinction he can now safely 
cast discredit and contempt upon those 
of his fellow-countrymen who, less cau- 
tious than himself, crossed the ocean to 
fight for an ideal they believed in, but 
which he now denounces as. ebulliently 
sophomoric. 

Perhaps some of those who listened to 
his impassioned oratory that night in 
Washington at the annual dinner of the 
University Club, believing in the spirit he 
then evoked, went forth to fight and not 
to talk, and may today be resting in 
the fields of France. If their shades 
hovered about the brilliant gathering re- 
cently addressed by the valiant “Colo- 
nel” it must have gratified them to learn 
what a noble and inspiring motive actu- 
ated their sacrifice, according to the of- 
ficial representative of their country. 





“Colonel” Harvey 


As he appeared on beard, ship going to the 
Court of St. James as American 
Ambassador 
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Flour prices, in the week ending July 
2, continued their recent decline, follow- 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on July 2 
was $20.60 per ton, which compares with 
the previous low point of $21.40, the high 
point of $59.80 reached last May, and 
with the following first-of-the-month 



















doing business in a small way. Demand 
for hard and soft winter flours is quiet, 
with market easy. Local stocks of un- 
sold flour decreased about 5,000 bbls dur- 
ing month. Millfeed shade, firmer on 
bran, with not much change in other 
feeds. Corn meal unchanged. Oatmeal 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 
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ing the action of wheat futures. Spring quotations: 25¢ higher. arn anes ae 
and hard winter top patents were off 90¢ june ceceeee$22.65 Dec. 1 see -$87.75 Minneapolis ...202,700 231,030 269,165 156,110 
from the week before, and soft winters Mayi ..::: ee we "35.95 OCEAN RATES St. Paul ...... 8,015 8,015 7,085 8,355 
50c. Soft winter clears fared. better, Ane 3. ods $6.98 Oct. eee ‘ 40.00 ae rates on Beer grom Atlantic ports, Senate Gugerter 19,656 8,200 39,898 18,180 
* ; : arc eer oa eee 47.10 all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- Milwaukee 6, 365 4, a 
averaging 10c lower, while spring clears poy) 7)’ .. 82.75 Aug. 1........ 49.00 day, July 5, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
showed an average decline of around 50c. Jan. 2 SOS Sele @ ccc: see 56.06 . From _ Totals ....:% 236,870 253,610 300,645 190,250 
Considerable demand was reported from Phila-New- Outside mills*..121,745 ...... 74,635 ...... 
£ FREPARRRAR EER AEM AR EMAAR ES WREWeee ets New Bos- Balti- del- port 
some centers, although the buying has ff TET F a York ton more phia a Ag’gate sprg.358,615 ...... ee eee 
been principally in small lots and for + FELEGRAPHIC SUMMARY Aberdeen ...... ee ee a ME asonss 29,400 22,000 20,000 14,000 
immediate requirements. Buyers me pe I : Amsterdam .... 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 =. Kanto ++ Saas Re B spt 32,500 
i Pererey cre errrrrenere reer rer rey rrr rrr ere Antwerp ....... 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 See 23, 7,525 114,120 127,300 
to expect a oe * the a of . _ ' ane Belfast 30.00 .... 30.00 .... .... Rochester ..... 6,600 7,600 6,800 6,300 
the crop. Export business is quiet. (Special Telegrams from Correspondents of | Bremen 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 Chicago ....... 26,000 26,000 21,000 17,500 
The course of prices for to atents The Northwestern Miller, July 6.) Bristol a ct aa a a ele Kansas City.... 82,000- 68,500 70,000 14,100 
Stenhad tn the Pr Senstans taki che Cardiff 30.00 Kansas Cityt...331,635 273,385 225,230 77,590 
“ a 30. spate airea hee - +831, 273, , ° 
is indicated in part ey able, show Puiapetpu1a.—Flour dull and weak Bergen 35.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 Omaha ........ 17,000 18,150 11,865 8,105 
ing average quotations at four represen- in sympathy with decline in wheat. Christiania . 85.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 Toledo ........ 14,250 18,300 14,000 3,000 
tative markets, two western and two wilfeed sold slowly, and prices favored St#V@nger --.-- 35.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 Toledof ....... 42,285 52,065 23,950 6,620 
eastern: buyers Y P Copenhagen ... 35.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 ae ee “he capac oasis Bn 4,335 
Hard Soft . ., £ Pars WOOO ccse GOO ces ashville eves ° ’ »735 21,900 
Spring winter winter Nasuvitte—No change in general Publin .....--- $0.00 - 86.00 ee Og. ee See ee ree 
$9.15 $7.90 $7.35 p : . TeeMee . 2... sce a GORGES iccscese SB 5,935 26,535 9,150 22,950 
73 her 735 flour situation. Progress is being made’ Glasgow ....... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 TACOMS 060086 30,395 30,535 5,900 34,420 
9.85 8.75 8 40 in readjustment to new crop movement. Stockholm ..... 40.00 40.00 35.00 40.00 — 
9.95 8.80 8.45 Millfee quiet. Somneataeg .++. 35.00 35.00 ao 35.00 PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
10.05 9.05 8.60 «pie 2 i ae eneie: <9 ah aN pcan 29 $5 The following table shows the percentages 
9.85 8.95 8.50 Mitwavuxkee.—Flour trade dull and SOMeerS -++--- 50.00 30,00 $0.00 30.00 80.00 of activity of mills at various points, The 
8.45 7.90 7.30 dragging. Spring patent reduced 40@ — apck H+ ot, iy +4 ‘s+ se** figures represent the relation of actual week- 
8.85 8.30 8.30 50c¢ bbl. Rye flour down 25@35c. Mill- Marseilles |||; 40.00 ; 10.00 40.00 ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
9.60 9.35 9.55 feed fairl A eee Ul Ce 2 oe oe ¥ op 2 > $ . western Miller, to possible output on full- 
9.50 9.20 9.75 e airly active. Prices steady to Helsingfors +. 40.00 40.00 35.00 40.00 ti hotel ti i 4 
7 , P Genoa, Naples... 60.00 .... ...2 «ses me schedule, operating six days per week: 
10.15 9.80 10.10 firm. Red dog advanced $1@2 ton on ac- Hull 30.00 July 3 July 5 
Bay By snes count of scarcity. | tpemeier Gaile July 2 June 25 1920 1919 
12.10 11.80 11.55 Corumsus.—No flour sales reported [verpool ...... seas S088 Ete 20.08 ee ULC Ue = 
yn ape 12.16 over the holiday period. Buyers are Londonderry :: 30.00 .:.. 30.00 .... Duluth-Superior .. 54 22 55 50 
14.30 13.40 13.35 showing no interest in new crop. All Manchester .... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 Outside mills* .... 46 44 29 28 
ti F x iti ‘ > Newcastle ..... nt sose s£¢5% — — — —_ 
are waiti R te naa ; 
16.20 15.05 13:85 wanker waka Re. eee ***** Boar wow Bt.00 $1.09 milwaube meee 27 36 13 rH 
. . . - Gibraltar ...... 65.00 waukee ....... 7 19 42 
*Record high point. ports as to yield are disappointing. Feed Southampton .. 30.00 .... .... .... St. Louis ......... 58 43 40 28 
The following table gives an approxi- very dull and lower. cnn S00 66.00 90.00 05.00 oo gl % 4 = 
mate average for quotations on first Sr. Lovis—Flour buyers continue to Phe Tesch Acar ciecaied ae Chien: itnais Rochester ........ 35 40 37 34 
clears in eastern and western markets: show little interest except in small lots to gow, Leith, Liverpool, London and New- ‘Rann Chis pa ees a bo = 7 
one ae winet fill, immediate requirements. As such  <#stle 18 30c. Kansas Cityt ..... 74 61 50 17 
$6.75 $6.20 $5.65 orders are fairly numerous, it is gener- United States Visible Grain Supply aan settee eeeee 7° 3 bo * 
7.25 6.40 5.75 ally believed that stocks are low all over Visible supply of grain in the United States Toledof .._....... 37 36 35 10 
ie Lg ot the country and that a very satisfactory on July 2, in bushels (000’s omitted): Indianapolis ...... .. 22 22 19 
7.05 7.00 635 business will prevail in the near future. Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly Nashville** ....... 34 50 27 12 
6.85 6.75 6.10 Prices are lower, in sympathy with wheat Baltimore .. 456 618 171 187 104 Portland, Oregon... 35 27 30 7 
6.00 5.90 5.70 ~ A f Boston ..... ies 1 2 2 eee 49 50 17 43 
oa ee ois market, Millfeed inactive. Buffalo ..... 450 3,532 3,043 50 95 «TACOMA 20.00.0005 53 53 10 60 
6.80 6.95 1.25 Cuicaco.—Trade has been restricted — voce B08 ae + 10,793 so 4S Totals a “ ro Pm 
6.85 7.00 7.20 by the holidays, and the market is easy. etroit ..... 16 21 42 li ee ig. Daa airy z ; 
7.30 7.35 7.35 A ~ a “ axe : cee tte s 4 Flour output for week ending July 2 at all 
7.00 6.75 7.20 Nobody is showing any disposition to Duluth ..... 1,045 166 5,698 83 83 above points shows an increase of 4 per 
9.00 8.85 9.10 buy. Wheat market weak. Cash pre- fiaiveston ;..1,100 3. oad a cent from week ending June 25. 
10.30 10.00 10.05 miums 2@7c lower. Futures declined, and Kan. Chy... 462 3,464 501 13 DES SAS Sees wi, ont 
10.35 10.25 9.65 1/ : ae . pat *2% side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 
11.30 10.85 9.80 closed 514@6c lower than Friday. No.1 Milwaukee... 137 519 407 22 i4 +tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
11.25 10.85 10.50 hard winter sold at 8@10c over for old 'nneapolis ws a “eee 51-883 ~—«cbut_controlled in that city. 
11.55 11.15 10.80 and 6c over for new. No.1 red lc over Newp. News. 47 a oe 4 tFlour made by group of southwestern 
June 1 ....+-.. 11.05 10.95 10.70 y —-" ear "ae ‘ae mills outside of Kansas City. 
siinaes hii adie July for new and 2c over for old. Now York... S16 199 | 637 13 87 SHheus tote tr central states ailfia, tn- 
re) oin Omaha ..... 225 8 ,375 38 2 4 
Th wth Barimore.—Flour lower and dazed Peoria. - 5 22 cluding these of Toledo. 
e following table shows the percent- uniiee the whant “heedinds quer tathin Philadelphia, 666 ev0 oat **. **Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
age of output to full capacity reported , a : — ye « av 787 ") ; cluding Nashville, 
Offerings are increasing, but buyers are 5‘. Louis --. 22 77 ans : : 
by three important ro of mills: the running away. What appears to have relede ------ 176 «202 «= 397 3 3 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the | ; : Canals ..... 50 90 + 
. Lakes ...... 1 7 305 er 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- this - Gaus conta pong "s. yo ames eee lites BRITISH MARKET QUIET 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter ‘ ‘ ‘ Totals ....8,061 24,304 34,401 587 1,573 . 
hock aaiite of the Chie valler: cent straight at $6.90, cotton or jute, Last year..i9,799 4364 3623 4,423 21632 Trade Falls Off in American and Canadian 
whea w Os wae an vem * July shipment. Ordinary stock obtain- Flours, Due te Slowness of Senson— 
Hard Soft able at $6.75, sacks, or less. Feed un eee ee ee Home Milled Product Drops 1s 
June 26-July 2... 408 “13. “sz” changed and lifeless. ae ee te eg Eno., Jul (Special C 
une -July 2... 7 - 526,000; rye, 75,000; barley, 288,000. In- JONDON NG. uly 5.— pecia a- 
* eee 61 P . : oa iggy ay : 
pede Bia bo 53 ss% Kansas Crry.—No material change in  Te*#es—Oats, 914,000 bus, ble)—Trade in American and Canadian 
See We oss sce 37 56 $1 milling situation in the Southwest since flours is quite dead, owing to summer 
May 29-June 4 35 54 25%  Saturd Fl buying i iet Wey Gente Sepets ti d k f English 
May 98-88 ....... 44 53 32 th * i vith buying t id over Exports of grain for the week ended July Consumption and weakness 0 ces 
May 15-21... 43 53 19 e holidays, with inquiry for old crop 2, as-reported by the Bureau of Markets, mills, whose prices have dropped another 
May average .... 43 9 29 flour well sustained. Movement of new a of flour, ans Same —_ oor shilling during the week, making the 
April average ... 44 1 33 wheat is getting under way, but flour ‘imspected out under American, grades, in rice, delivered, 68s (equivalent quota- 
March average... 45 ss a tati till on old GR ge —ondagaay Pomioig 4 ti bbl of 196 lbs, at t 
February average 45 52 39 quotations are still on © ms crop . asis, Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye lon, per o S, at current ex- 
January average.. 44 50 35 Market easy but steady with decline in Atlantic ....1,808 999 110 us 330 change rate, $8.88). 
December av’ge.. 48 50 29 futures, because of firmness of cash Gulf ....... 4,668 71 Bx - gee C. F. G. Rarxes. 
November av’ge.. 60 55 38 premiums Millfeed unchanged ee 1,540 2 ase 210 
October average... 55 61 43 “4 . —_—_- eoolhlC 
September av’ge.. 2 ss " Boston.—General slow demand for Totals Py ++ Lets 112 210 one The Nicaraguan government has ar- 
ia. br = = flour for mill shipment, though some mills 77¢Y;, = ~~. o ranged with a New York firm for a loan 
June average .... 47 61 40 are cutting price on spring wheat and July 2..276,720 41,439 4,030 21,445 35,423 of $150,000. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, July 5. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Boston Columbus tNashville 





FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimor Philadelphia 
Spring first patent .......- ce eee ecececeeceee $8.55@ 9.15 $8.25@ 9.10 $.....@..... $8.00@ 8.20 §.....@..... $8.25@ 8.50 $8.25@ 8.75 $9.75 @10.00 $8.50@ 9.10 $8.00@ 9.00 
Spring standard patent ........... aecccce oe 8.10@ 8.45 7.90@ 8.60 cose @ ce 7.65@ 7.90 o 0 cee 7.75@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.25 8.25@ 9.50 7.75@ 8.60 e000 oc cece 
Spring first clear .........cceececcecccceoce 6.00@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.65 ood @ as 6.00@ 6.50 oo Dow 0 00c e De cece 6.50@ 7.00 occce@accce og 0 «Pie cece + @-easee 
Hard winter short patent ..........-seeeees 7.00@ 7.50 os @si 7.50@ 7.90 6.70@ 6.90 7 ee 7.75@ 8.00 7.40@ 7.80 8.25@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.60 7.00@ 7.50 
Hard winter straight .........ccseecccsceee 6.50@ 6.75 oe Me 6.70@ 7.25 6.00@ 6.25 7 eT 7.25@ 7.50 6.90@ 7.40 rere, Ferre 6.80@ 7.50 i anew Ee aves 
Hard winter first clear ....ccecsscccacccece 5.50@ 5.75 - en 5.75@ 6.50 5.25@ 56.75 satees ee. eer ee , See oD. once , i 
Soft winter short patent ...........-..eeeee 6.75@ 7.25 or --@.. 6.75@ 7.00 oo Des 7.00@ 7.25 ere, Pere 7.75@ 8.25 «tas eases 7.75@ 8.25 
Soft winter straight .....0...ccceeccccscees 6.00@ 6.35 er oo@.. 6.00@ 6.50 o-@.. *5.50@ 5.75 *6.00@ 6.75 7.00@ 7.25 5.75@ 6.75 ince EA aba 
Soft winter first clear........sccceesevecees 5.25@ 5.50 oo a we ae 5.00@ 5.25 00 BD cce ore, Pree ere, Pere 6.00@ 7.00 ons oc cece 3090 oO <0 
Rye flour, white ........... SegVerprevaceree 6.75@ 7.00 6.40@ 6.50 ee «Qs xs --@.. 7.50@ 8.00 rr) freee 7.75@ 8.25 5 ee eee 
Rye flour, standard ........- cess eeeeeeeeee 6.55@ 6.60 4.80@ 4.90 . Sie: ro @... és@aee 6.75@ 7.25 o coe o@ wocce occ ee cece ms Pe - ae 
FEED— 
NE FOR. ied keen 6 obs fee eeabeccaenceeses 16.75 @17.25 13.00@15.00 onswetasuae cccee Dovecs a) Pre 22.50@23.00 22.50@23.00 sees + @24.00 «++ @22.00 o@... 
eS ee er rr 17.00@17.50 ee 11.00@12.00 14.75@15.25 ee a ee neckcll dante eee + @256.00 oeMecece «coc eM acces 
Gott WIMteF BOR onc ccccccsrccrcccncscccnss 17.00@17.50 Sore, Pere Gagne Oe bed o 15.00@16.00 os Give 26.00 @ 27.00 23.00 @ 23.50 24.50 @ 25.00 Oe 18.00 @20.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 16.50 @17.00 13.00@14.00 12.00@13.00 Ter. Pre oo@. 24.00 @ 25.00 oor, Pere 23.75 @24.50 @21.50 22.00@25.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts) ..........-+.+. 22.00 @23.00 20.50@21.00 14.00@15.00 21.50@22.50 ov Giese 28.00 @29.00 ombe ele b.c060 27.00 @27.50 - @27.00 eS ee 
WE, GE 6 BG iw Caine Vcc cecceete dress ecccena 27.00 @ 28.00 26.00 @ 27.00 re Tere re Se --@... 35.50 @ 36.00 ae Pere ees + @33.50 -@33.50 vee eo ecces 
Family patent (49's) Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
NE oc cect ccvecece $....@7.95 5.75 @6.50 $5.25 @5.75 rT ey $9.40 9.65 $7.50@8.75 
San Francisco ......... +++ +» @9.30 «e+» @6.75 «e+» @8.80 «+++ @10.30 «++ + @9.40 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 
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WORLD CROP CONDITIONS 


Department of Agriculture Summary Shows 
Progress of © is in Vari 
Countries 

The Bureau of Crop Estimates, United 
States Department of Agriculture, in a 
report on the world’s ws states: 

Recent reports from France indicate 
that there have been general rains in the 
southern part of the country and the 
general prospects of the crops in this 
section are reported as d, The same 
reports show a lack of moisture in the 
northwestern part of the country, where 
rain is needed to relieve the present dry 
situation. At the present time it is diffi- 
cult to say how the crops will turn out, 
as the reserves of water under the 
ground are very small and a great deal 
will depend upon the climatic conditions 
prevailing throughdut the present month. 

“In the United Kingdom the effect on 
crops of the recent dry weather has 
varied considerably, according to the 
character of the land. All grain crops 
required more moisture at the end of 
May, and those on the poy high lying 
lands were suffering, while on the heavier 
lands they were still growing aT well. 
The area under song ! is estimated to be 
somewhat less than last year in practi- 
cally all parts of the country, but that 
of oats appears to have been increased in 
most districts, except in Wales and the 
north, The dry weather has suited wheat, 
which has generally improved during 
May, and the crop is strong and healthy 
on the whole, and promises well. 

“In Sweden the weather this season 
has been exceptionally dry, although re- 

orts indicate that no material damage 
os been caused up to the present time 
from this cause. 

“In Denmark, as in Sweden, there has 
been no rain for some time, although the 
crop prospects are still considered favor- 
able. 

“In Germany the present condition of 
the crops is generally satisfactory. There 
have been rains recently, but these have 
not been as widespread as could be de- 
sired. Winter crops are strong, and 
stand exceptionally high. The reports of 
spring crops are also favorable. Al- 
though the yield is expected to be good, 
the country still depends to a large ex- 
tent on imports of foreign cereals, as 
owing to the loss of important agricul- 
tural provinces the proportion of land 
under cultivation to the number of in- 
habitants is smaller. The crop condition 
of the winter cereals, according to the 
system of the country (2, good; 3, av- 
erage; 4, poor) was on May 1, 1921, as 
follows, compared with that of May 1, 
1920, which is given in parentheses: 
wheat 2.5 (2.6); rye, 2.7 (3); barley 
(Prussia only), 2.7 (2.8). 

“In Belgium the winter crops have an 
excellent appearance, and are slightly in 
advance of a normal year. The young 
plant of oats has suffered slightly from 
the dry weather, which now seems to 
have come to an end. 

“From Russia no authentic news has 
been received. According to unofficial 
reports the agricultural season of 1920-21 
in particular has been notable for a fur- 
ther decrease in the acreage under grain, 
wastage and deterioration of live stock, 
and lack of interest in progressive agri- 
culture by the peasants. 

“In Hungary the heavy rains which 
fell during the last half of April were 
very propitious for winter wheat, al- 
though they were rather late for rye, 
but, nevertheless, an average yield of this 
cereal may be anticipated if the season 
remains favorable. Spring sown barley 
and oats had shown signs of injury from 
the drouth, but are now much improved 
in appearance. 

“In Jugo-Slavia the —_ conditions 
about June 1 were general | eng due 
in part to the recent rains. inter sown 
crops were beginning to head, and the 
spring sown were growing well. How- 
ever, corn and hay in some of the moun- 
tain regions were unfavorably affected 
by too much rain. 

“Crop conditions in Roumania also 
were improved by rains in May. 

“There is a general increase in the 
cereal acreage of Italy this year com- 
pared with 1920, and the condition of the 
growing crops is favorable. - 

“Rain was still needed in India, up to 
the second week in June. The govern- 
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ment final forecast places the recent In- 
dian wheat harvest at 246,000,000 bus, 
compared with 377,000,000 in 1920. 

“Tn North Africa, prospects are favor- 
able, although harvest was delayed in 
some parts of Algeria and Tunis by 
storms. 

“Conditions in Australia and Argen- 


‘ tina are favorable to seeding and to the 


newly sown grain crops.” 





CAPITAL STOCK RETURNS 


Blanks Issued for Filing Reports of Corpo- 
rations on “Carrying On or 
Doing Business” 


Wasuinoton, D. C., July 2.—Blank 
forms for filing capital stock tax re- 
turns, due in J - 4 have been sent by col- 
lectors of internal revenue to all cor- 
porations which filed returns for the 
pas year, the Bureau of Internal 

evenue announced today. The capital 
stock tax is a special excise tax imposed 
on corporations with respect to “carrying 
on or doing business.” The tax on do- 
mestic Sra is $1 for each $1,000, 
or so much of the fair average value of 
its capital stock for the preceding year 
ending June 30 as is in excess of $5,000. 
Foreign corporations are required to pay 
a tax at the rate of $1 for each $1,000 
of their capital employed in the trans- 
action of business in the United States, 
without the benefit of the $5,000 deduc- 
tion. The tax is payable in advance, re- 
turns filed in July of this year covering 
the taxable year beginning July 1, 1921, 
and ending June 30, 1922. 

The bureau estimates that approxi- 
mately 325,000 such returns will be filed, 
and that the amount of revenue collected 
from this source will be approximately 
$90,000,000, 

Returns are required of every domes- 
tic corporation, regardless of the par 
value of its capital stock, and of every 
foreign corporation, irrespective of the 
amount of capital employed in this coun- 
try in the transaction of its business. 
Certain corporations not organized for 
profit are exempt from capital stock tax. 
The class of organizations entitled to the 
exemption is described in Regulations 50, 
revised, copies of which, as well, as the 
forms for filing the returns,—707 for do- 
mestic corporations and 708 for foreign 
corporations,—may be obtained at offices 
of collectors of internal revenue and 
branch offices. 

Corporations claiming exemption are 
required to file returns setting forth 
their reasons for such claims, accompa- 
nied by evidence in support thereof. 

If, because of lack of complete data 
or other reasons than illness or absence, 
it is impossible to file a complete return 
on or before July 31, a tentative return 
may be filed, reporting the approximate 
fair value, in order that an initial as- 
sessment may be made, thus avoiding 
penalty. 

The penalty for failure to file a return 
within the time prescribed is an added 
assessment of 25 per cent of the amount 
due, unless it is shown that the failure 
was due to reasonable cause and not to 
neglect. 

n addition to the added assessment, 
a fine of not more than $1,000 is pro- 
vided for failure to make a return on 
time. For willful refusal to make a re- 
turn, willful evasion of the tax, willful 
refusal to supply information requested 
by the commissioner, or attempting in 
any way to evade the tax and payment 
when due, the penalty is a fine of not 
more than $10,000, or imprisonment for 
not more than one year, or both. 

The commissioner of internal revenue 
recommends the transmittal of a check 
covering the amount of the tax shown to 
be due, with the completed return, in 
order that corporations may avoid un- 
necessary correspondence and the pos- 
sible imposition of penalties in the event 
the collector’s notices are overlooked or 
lost. 





Joun Marrrnan. 





GROWERS MAY GET PAY FOR GRAIN 

Great Faris, Mont., July 2.—Holders 
of storage tickets for grain in the Mon- 
tana Grain Growers’ Corporation, now 
in the hands of a receiver, will be paid 
in full if the reports of the accountant 
who audited the books and of the re- 
ceiver, who filed another report, may be 
accepted as true forecasts, Both show 


a substantial margin of assets over lia- 
bilities. The accountant makes the mar- 
gin $86,323.86, his appraisal of the as- 
sets being $484,866.73 and the liabilities 
$398,542.87. The receiver shows exactly 
the same liabilities, but his appraisal of 
property of the company is higher than 
the accountant, and he shows assets of 
$529,116.73. 

The market value of grain for which 


' storage tickets were out but unpaid when 


the company was placed in the hands 
of a receiver on June 11 is shown by 
both reports to be $211,469.28. It is the 
view of the state commissioner of agri- 
culture that farmers will receive every 
cent due them. The court will shortly 


‘ give a hearing as to the date on which 


settlement shall be fixed of the grain 

held, so that the value of the wheat 

covered by the tickets may be arrived at. 
Joun A. Curry. 





MR. ROCK MAKES CHANGE 


Attorney in Fact for Millers’ Exchange Will 
Re-enter Milling as Sales Manager for 
New Kansas City Milling Co, 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 2.—Announce- 
ment is made today of the resignation 
of Charles F. Rock, attorney in fact of 
the Millers’ Exchange, to accept a posi- 
tion as sales manager of the newly or- 
ganized Kansas City Milling Co. This 
company, as announced in the last issue 
of The Northwestern Miller, recently 
ge the properties of the Kaull 

illing Co. and will operate them from 
the main office at Kansas City. J. B. 
Nicholson is manager. 

Mr. Rock became attorney in fact for 
the Millers’ Exchange immediately upon 
its organization about three years ago. 
His duties in enforcing contracts during 
the recent market slump were very try- 
ing, and Mr. Rock finally quite reluc- 
tantly decided that he should discontinue 
the connection and re-enter milling. His 
successor has not yet been selected, and 
Mr. Rock’s resignation carries with it an 
agreement to remain until the Millers’ 
Exchange has had opportunity to meet 
the situation created y his resignation. 

. E. Srerxie. 








RADIO MARKET REPORTS 

Wasuinocton, D. C., July 2.—The 
Post Office Department has announced 
the joint appointment by Postmaster 
General Hays and Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace of a commission to study 
the broadcasting of live stock, grain, 
fruit and vegetable market quotations 
and other information to the farming 
communities by means of the radio serv- 
ice operated by the Post Office Depart- 
ment in connection with the air mail 
service. 

The commission consists of R. B. 
Howell, of Omaha, Neb., chairman; Wil- 
liam A. Wheeler, specialist on informa- 
tion in the Bureau of Markets in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and J. C. Ed- 
gerton, radio expert of the Post Office 
Department. 

Mr. Howell will visit foreign countries 
at his own expense in connection with 
the study of the service. In several for- 
eign cities, notably Budapest, much prog- 
ress has been made in broadcasting in- 
formation by telephone. 

JoHN MarrInan. 





FARMERS’ ELEVATOR RECEIVERSHIP 


Great Farts, Mont., July 2.—Follow- 
ing closely the receivership of the Mon- 
tana Grain Growers’ Corporation, a re- 
ceiver has been appointed for the Farm- 
ers’ Co-operative Elevator Co. at Joliet 
where, it is shown by the report of the 
auditors, there is a shortage of $26,- 
733.39, and the matter is being investi- 
gated by the state commissioner of agri- 
culture. 

A. M. Peterson had been named re- 
ceiver, but he was arrested and taken 
into court on June 22, where he pleaded 
guilty to issuing checks for which there 
had been no grain deposited, and the 
court at Red ge sentenced him to 
serve from two to four years in prison. 
He then resigned the receivership. The 
elevator has been sold for $13,000, but a 
mortgage for $8,000 absorbed most of 
the funds. It is the belief of the state 
commissioner’s office that there will not 
be funds to meet any considerable por- 
tion of the indebtedness. 

Joun A. Curry. 


July 6, 1921 
TARIFF BILL’S PROGRESS 


New Permanent Measure Introduced in 
House—Much Curtailment of the 
Free List 


Wasurnoton, D. C., July 2.—The new 
permanent tariff prepared by Republican 
members of the ways and means commit- 
tee was introduced in the House on 
Wednesday. The measure has since been 
submitted to Democratic members of the 
committee, whose objections will be over- 
ruled, and it is expected the bill will be 
reported to the House some time late 
next week. 

Comprising 346 printed pages, the new 
tariff is built along the lines of the 
Payne-Aldrich bill, making due allow- 
ance, or what the committee believes is 
due allowance, for changed conditions of 
industry growing out of the war. The 
free list in the new bill is much cur- 
tailed. To be sure, some articles are 
added, but they are considerably fewer 
than the number made dutiable. 

Throughout the measure run provisions 
giving the President the right to impose 
retaliatory duties on a government which 
imposes higher duties than the United 
States imposes on similar products. At 
the request of President Harding the bill 
contains provisions for “bartering 
tariffs” which will enable the President 
to adjust the new duties in a favorable 
way in many instances with countries 
which give trade advantages to the 
United States. 

One of the more important features 
of the new tariff affects the valuation of 
imported goods. This section provides, 
in substance, that an invoice of imports 
must contain a statement of the exporter 
abroad of the cost price of the imported 
article, together with a statement of the 
actual money values in the country of 
origin. These money values will be com- 
pared at the customs house in this coun- 
try with the values in American dollars, 
and the value of the goods will be deter- 
mined for appraisal on that basis. 

Unofficial estimates by members of the 
ways and means committee place the ex- 
pected return from the tariff bill at 
about $700,000,000 a year. The Payne- 
Aldrich law in the normal pre-war years 
produced a little more than $300,000,000 
annually. However, the import business 
of the United States has increased great- 
ly since the last Republican tariff, so 
that the calculated increase in revenue 
does not mean so much an increase in 
rates as it does an increase in the duti- 
able business of the country. 

The new tariff places a duty of 25c bu 
on wheat, and 50c per 100 lbs on wheat 
products. The duty on corn is l5c bu, 
and on corn products 30c per 100 lbs. 
The duty on oats is 10c bu, and on oat- 
meal 60c per 100 Ibs. The duty on rye 
is 10c bu, and on cereal breakfast foods 
17 per cent ad valorem, 


JoHn Marrinan. 





DROUTH IN ENGLAND 


Lonpnon, Ene., June 15.—It is not 
often that we can talk of a drouth in 
England, but that uncommon phenome- 
non is actually our experience this year, 
for hardly any rain has fallen during the 
last five months. Bright, sunny weather 
has rejoiced our hearts, we who are so 
frequently the victims of sunless days 
for months on end, and the town dwell- 
ers, or those whose living does not de- 
pend on the products of the soil, are not 
anxious for the conditions to change, 
except perhaps to soak their flower gar- 
dens or vegetable allotments. The farm- 
ers, however, are crying out for rain, 
and it is feared the crops will be seri- 
ously damaged unless the weather breaks 
before long. 

It is said to be the driest spring and 
early summer since rainfall records be- 
gan to be kept, in 1858. Since Feb. 1 
the rainfall has only amounted to 3.94 
inches, against an average of 8% in the 
same period, and in no other year has 
so small a total been registered. The 
hay crop is light, the wheat crops are 
doing well so far but require more mois- 
ture, the vegetable crops are thirsting 
for rain, and the fruit crops, damaged 
by frost early in the season, are retarded 
in growth and the fruit is dropping. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Sareea: 





July 6, 1921 
PRESIDENTIAL GUILLOTINE 


Resignation of George Livingston from 
Bureau of Markets Discloses First Case 
of “Obstructing Reorganization” 


Wasuineton, D. C., July 2.—George 
Livingston, chief of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets of the Department of Agriculture, 
is the first bureau chief to encounter the 
presidential guillotine for obstructing 
the reorganization of the government de- 
partments now under way. Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace has selected Dr. H. 
C. Taylor, chief of the Bureau of Farm 
Management, to succeed Mr. Livingston. 
This step was taken on recommendation 
of the economic council of the depart- 
ment, with the approval of representa- 
tives of the more important state experi- 
ment stations. 

Some weeks ago President Harding 
said publicly that he proposed to remove 
from office any bureau chief who sought 
to obstruct the work of reorganizing the 
federal departments. Mr. Livingston had 
been guilty of such obstruction, and he 
declined to heed the White House warn- 
ing. The result was a request for his 
resignation, followed now by the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Taylor, who took the 
oath of office today. 

Current gossip in the Department of 
Agriculture has it that Mr, Livingston, 
since his elevation to chief of the Bureau 
of Markets a year ago by former Secre- 
tary Meredith, has busied himself largely 
in organizing a powerful machine in the 
department that promised to eclipse the 
office of Secretary of Agriculture itself. 
Possessed of wide latitude in dealing 
with economic phases of the work of the 
Department of Agriculture, Mr. Living- 
ston reached out for larger powers. e 
found an excellent nucleus from which 
to work in the regulatory authority given 
his bureau in the administration of the 
grain grades act, the cotton futures act, 
the standard basket act, the federal 
warehouse act, and in the special execu- 
tive functions conferred on the bureau 
in war legislation. The pending packer 
legislation would have further augment- 
ed his powers. 

When the Harding administration took 
hold it was early decided that there 
should be a redistribution of the func- 
tions of the Bureau of Markets. It was 
proposed to change its name to the 
“Bureau of Farm Economics,” to con- 
solidate the enforcement work of the 
bureau in a “special marketing board” 
under the immediate supervision of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and to trans- 
fer the foreign marketing activities to 
the Department of Commerce. In addi- 
tion, some duplications and quite a few 
nonessential expenditures of the bureau 
were to be curtailed. For example, 
leased wires extending more than 4,000 
miles were to be abandoned. 

Director Livingston opposed all these 
changes, appealing, it is understood, 
through personal lobbying methods to 
members of Congress. The result was 
his official demise, and now it is proposed 
to execute the foregoing plan’ under his 
successor, Dr. Taylor. 

Mr. Livingston is a Wilson appointee, 
having come to the Department of Agri- 
culture as a subordinate in the Bureau 
of Markets six years ago. He succeeded 
Director Brand as chief of the bureau 
about a year ago. Dr. Taylor, who suc- 
ceeded him, has been connected with the 
Department of Agriculture for 16 years, 
and stands high in the estimation of his 
official associates. 





Joun Marrinan. 





WESTERN CORN MILLERS’ BUREAU 

Cuicaco, Inu., July 2—At a joint 
meeting of the Western Corn Millers’ 
Bureau and the National Association of 
White Corn Millers, held at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, June 28, the following 
resolution was passed: 

“Whereas, Investigation shows that 
considerable quantities of inferior grades 
of corn meal are being sold in sacks 
branded as cream meal, which is recog- 
nized by the trade as the highest grade 
of meal; and 

“Whereas, Certain manufacturers and 
dealers are placing upon the market corn 
meals that are out of condition, and 
therefore not palatable when they reach 
the consumer; and 

“Whereas, The effect of placing in- 
ferior corn meals on the market, mis- 
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branded as cream meal, discourages the 
use of corn meal; and 

“Whereas, The increased use of prod- 
ucts of corn is an important economic 
question, involving not only the millers 
of corn but the farmer and the public; 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the 
American Corn Millers’ Federation is 
hereby instructed to urge the secretary 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture to re-establish the standards 
for corn products that were promulgated 
and enforced by the Food Administra- 
tion with entire satisfaction to manu- 
facturers, dealers and the public, 
throughout the war.” 

Difficulties confronting the corn mill- 
ing industry were discussed, and it was 
the consensus of opinion that the mar- 
keting of inferior grades of meal in mis- 
branded packages was one of the most 
important questions now facing the 
manufacturer. 

A. S. Purves. 





F, 0. JONES RESIGNS 
Kansas Ciry, Mo., July 2.—F. O. 
Jones, sales manager for the past year 
for the Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, 
Kansas, this week announced his resig- 
nation, effective Aug. 1. His future 
plans are not stated. Mr. Jones entered 
the Goerz organization a year ago in 
connection with the plans of that com- 
pany to expand by building a large mill 
at McPherson, Kansas. his plan was 
subsequently abandoned, and the size of 
the business at Newton did not, in Mr. 
Jones’s opinion, warrant his retaining his 

connection with that company. 

R, E. Srerurne. 





“CUBA A SICK COUNTRY” 

San Francisco, Cat., July 2.—“Cuba is 
a very sick country,” said George A. 
Van Smith, assistant cashier of the An- 
glo & London-Paris National Bank, yes- 
terday, on his return from an eight 
months’ visit to the island to straighten 
out local financial tangles. He referred 
not only to business, but to political, so- 
cial and sanitary conditions as well. He 
found trade at a standstill, the people’s 
money tied up in banks that have closed 
their doors during the moratorium, a 
growing horde of-unemployed filled with 
communist agitators, political instability 
and a general breakdown of the great 
sanitary works built by Americans dur- 
ing their occupation. 

Mr. Van Smith said the readjustment 
would have to be met through the 
island’s two great staples, sugar and 
tobacco, adding that abnormally high 
prices had left behind-a “dreadful les- 
son.” When the bottom dropped out of 
the sugar market all but ses of the 
banks operating in Cuba closed their 
doors under the liquidation act passed 
by the Cuban congress on the advice of 
General Crowder, representing the 
American government. These banks were 
all private, operating without proper 
legal control, and they loaned enormous 
sums on a personal basis without investi- 
gation. When the banks closed, the mer- 
chants, who during the flush money pe- 
riod had ordered immense stores from 
abroad, promptly repudiated their con- 
tracts. Employers discharged their men, 
who are now stranded as well as work- 
less, since they cannot draw their savings 
accounts from the banks. 

“T saw a hillside filled with automobiles 
going to ruin because the merchants who 
ordered them refused to receive them,” 
said Mr. Van Smith. “There is a ceme- 
tery filled with typewriters in their cases. 
The warehouses are packed with rice and 
other foodstuffs, much of it deteriorat- 
ing in the tropical climate. The bay is 
full of lighters, stored high with re- 
pudiated goods. Millions of dollars’ worth 
of these imports have been lost through 
looting. About the only goods that were 
accepted were textiles, and for these the 
merchants refused payment, saying they 
had no money. 

“It is estimated that the number of un- 
employed will reach 200,000 by July, this 
in a country of a total population of 
2,500,000. Most of the workers, at least 
the best of them, are Spaniards, who 
are industrious and thrifty. Their 
money js tied up in the banks, so they 
cannot leave the country. Meantime, as 
Spanish workers are radicals and syndi- 
calists, they are complicating a bad situ- 


ation. They are turbulent by nature, 
and skilled agitators.” 

Mr. Van Smith said that, as Cuba has 
no refineries, to ship more raw sugar to 
American refineries would only beat 
down the price of raws without’ benefit- 
ing them. The sugar commission, formed 
on the advice of General Crowder, is 
making no effort to fix prices, but only to 
control sales. The brokers have stepped 
out, and the growers have been left to 
hold their own sugar. 

R. C. Mason. 





GRAIN DISCOUNT LAWS 

Seatrtz, Wasu., July 2.—The state 
legislatures of Washington and Oregon, 
at their last sessions, enacted laws to the 
effect that in all contracts for the sale 
of unscoured wheat pertaining to the 
classes soft red winter, common white 
and white club, where the price or 
amount to be paid depends upon the 
weight or grade, no discount or differen- 
tial should be made on account of the 
test weight per bushel if the grain deliv- 
ered under such contracts weighs not less 
than 58 lbs per bu, and that stated pre- 
miums shall be paid for wheat weighing 
over 58 lbs. 

The Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers’ 
Association and the North Pacific Mill- 
ers’ Association, at their recent annual 
meetings, and the various grain exchanges 
of the Pacific Northwest, have voted that 
the above grain discount laws are un- 
fair and unconstitutional, are in conflict 
with the federal grain standards and in- 
terfere with the rights of private con- 
tracts, and have recommended that they 
be disregarded and have adopted a 
schedule of discounts based on No. 1 
wheat, federal grades, unless otherwise 
specified in the contract. 

W. C, Tirrany. 





DECREASED COTTON ACREAGE 

The crop reporting board of the Bu- 
reau of Markets and Crop Estimates of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture estimates, from the reports of 
the correspondents and agents of the 
bureau, that the area of cotton in culti- 
vation this year in the United States is 
about 26,519,000 acres, compared with 
37,043,000, the revised estimate of acre- 
age in cultivation a year ago, being a de- 
crease of 10,524,000 acres, or 28.4 per 
cent. 

The condition of the growing crop on 
June 25 was 69.2 per cent of a normal 
condition, compared with 66.0 on May 
25, 1921, 70.7 on June 25, 1920, and 78.8 
the average condition for the past 10 
years on June 25. 

A condition of 69.2 on June 25 fore- 
casts a yield per acre of about 152.2 lbs 
and a total production of 8,433,000 bales. 
That is, the final outturn will probably 
be larger or smaller than this amount ac- 
cording as conditions hereafter are better 
or worse than average conditions. Last 
year the production was 13,365,754 bales, 
two years ago 11,420,763, three years ago 
12,040,532, and four years ago 11,302,- 
375. 





FARMERS TO EXPRESS VIEWS 

Inpranapouis, Inp., July 2.—In order 
that the views of the American farmer 
may be presented to the agricultural 
joint commission of the United States 
Congress and to the public, meetings for 
discussion of grain raising and agricul- 
tural problems generally are to be held 
in each county in Indiana on or before 
July 11, in accordance with a suggestion 
in a telegram received this week in In- 
dianapolis at the headquarters of the In- 
diana Federation of Farmers’ Associa- 
tions. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





AGRICULTURAL INQUIRY 
Wasuinoton, D. C., July 2.—Hearings 
before the joint congressional commission 
of agricultural inquiry will open here at 
10 o'clock, Monday morning, July 11. 
The National Board of Farm Organiza- 
tions and the National Farmers’ Union 


have issued a call to their local organiza~.. 


tions in all sections of the country to 
send representatives to “protest against 
insidious attempts to destroy the useful- 
ness of certain governmental organiza- 
tions which are serving well the farm- 
ing interests.” 

JoHN Marrinan. 


47 
GERMAN TRADE PROSPECTS 


Winston Churchill Points Out Possibility of 
Germany Assuming Industrial Leadership 
Through Indemnity Activities 


Lonnon, Enc., June 8.—Winston 
Churchill, in speaking to an assembly of 
business men in Manchester the other 
day, made some very true remarks re- 
garding the future trade prospects of 
Germany. Any one who has recently 
visited German industrial centers will 
entirely agree with Mr. Churchill’s state- 
ments. 

Comparing the situation in Britain to- 
day with that after Waterloo, in respect 
of the delayed reaping of the fruits of 
victory, he said that although, looking 
round the world today, the eye found 
scarcely a calm spot to rest on, and we 
were not living in quite a millpond at 
home, still he had a strong feeling that 
the waters were subsiding. Things were 
calming down, and by wise action we 
could calm them down more rapidly and 
the victory of the allies would become 
apparent. 

“I stand here as a free trader,” Mr. 
Churchill continued, but he pointed out 
that the questions immediately confront- 
ing the country were quite different from 
the pre-war issue of free trade and pro- 
tection. The United States had become 
the greatest creditor nation, Germany 
the greatest debtor nation, and the allies 
in varying degrees were also debtor na- 
tions, with Britain in an intermediate 
position, owing £1,000,000,000 to the 
United States, but being a creditor of 
the other allies to a greater extent. 
While Germany owed the allied nations 
under the indemnity thousands of mil- 
lions of pounds, under the working of 
the international exchanges the creditor 
nations found their export trade serious- 
ly diminished. Germany (which had al- 
ready paid off £350,000,000 of her repa- 
ration obligations and had no real 
amount of raw material except coal to 
export) was feverishly active in pro- 
ducing goods for export into all the mar- 
kets of the world. 

In so far as these goods went to build 
up the devastated regions of France, 
their transference would be wholly bene- 
ficial to the receivers, because an artificial 
void created by the war was being filled. 
But the acceptance in this country of 
vast quantities of German goods—not as 
the result of British labor producing 
other commodities which Germany re- 
quired—would undoubtedly exercise a de- 
sear influence over our domestic in- 

ustries, which would hamper in a seri- 
ous manner our export trade. This was 
true also of the United States, the resid- 
uary creditor of the world, a country 
with its vaults full of gold, possessing 
stacks of I.0.U.’s, and yet seriously ham- 
pered by the adverse exchanges. 

Germany, the greatest debtor nation, 
had her underfed workpeople employed 
overtime in the struggle to pay the war 
indemnity by sending out her manufac- 
tured goods, and the longer this process 
went on the greater would Germany’s in- 
dustrial leadership become at the expense 
of the conditions of life and labor of our 
industrial population. 

If Germany, during the next 40 or 50 
years, were able to pay her debts to 
everybody, she would by that process 
have become the master of every market 
in the world, the greatest exporting na- 
tion that was ever heard of, and would 
have achieved that conquest on the basis 
of the most miserable industrial popula- 
tion ground down under her heel. The 
United States, on the other hand, if she 
received all that was owing to her, would, 
in receiving it, have largely destroyed her 
own export trade, would have robbed 
her people of many of their essential arts 
and industries, and would have injured 
her interior economic system. 

Some day these simple facts would 
penetrate to the minds of the great na- 
tions of the world, and on that day they 
would, if they were wise, endeavor, as a 
part of a gigantic operation beneficial to 
all, to reduce their mutual indebtedness 
to limits not incompatible with healthy 
trade with normal exchanges and with 
decent labor conditions. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 








A new Jugo-Slav navigation company 
has been formed, which is to operate be- 
tween Cazza and New York. 
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HARVEST NEARLY FINISHED 


Rain During Holidays Only Slightly Delays 
Work in Fields—Indications for 
Good Average Yield 


Kawsas Crry, Mo., July 5.—(Special 
Telegram)—Harvest is almost completed 
throughout the Southwest, and threshing 
well advanced. Rain, which fell curing 
the holidays, delayed harvesting only 
slightly. Indications are for a good av- 
erage yield on the new crop, except for 
discouraging reports on Missouri wheat. 
New wheat is testing well, has the ap- 
pearance of high gluten content, and 
analysis age indicates good condi- 
tions as far as milling requirements are 
concerned. Temperature is normal. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 2.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Harvesting is practically com- 

leted in southern Illinois and eastern 

issouri. Both quality and yield are ir- 
regular, and there is little doubt that the 
yield is falling short of early expecta- 
tions in many localities. Mills are eager- 
ly awaiting further developments as to 
the quality of the crop. 

Torzevo, Onto, July 2.—The weather 
has been clear and extremely hot this 
week, hastening the maturity of wheat 
and the growth of all other crops. Con- 
siderable wheat in this vicinity was cut 
this week, and is now in shock. Many 
other fields are ripe and ready to 
cut, and harvest will no doubt be on in 
full blast in northern Ohio, northern In- 
diana and southern Michigan next week. 
This is about a week to 10 days in ad- 
vance of normal, although a year ago 
considerable wheat had been cut in 
northern Ohio by July 4. 

The weather has been very favorable 
for the growth of corn, and many fields 
in this neighborhood are now waist hi 
and growing rapidly. Reports as to the 
probable yield of wheat are quite vari- 
able, and some sections are in very much 
better condition than others. 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta., July 2.—Re- 
ports received by the state board of ag- 
riculture show that soft wheat in the 
western part of the state is testing 56 
to 60 lbs, and hard wheat 58 to 60. 
Most of the soft wheat is cut. Rain in- 
terfered with harvest down to the end 
of the month. Much wheat may be dam- 
aged in the shock, except in fields outside 
of low valleys. Harvest help has been 
plentiful in most localities. 

Omana, NEB., ri | 2.—Approximate- 
ly 70 per cent of the Nebraska wheat 
crop will be in the shock at the close of 
this week, while in the usual year the 
harvest is just starting at this time. The 
harvest of early oats began last week, 
and some corn is being cultivated for the 
last time, where ordinarily July 4 would 
be considered early for this work. These 
facts, together with reports of shortage 
of harvest labor, are the outstanding 
features of the weekly report of the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates on crop condi- 
tions in Nebraska. 

The first arrival of new wheat in this 
market was received Tuesday. The Farm- 
ers’ Elevator Co., of Clatonia, Neb., con- 
me it to the Butler-Welsh Grain Co. 

e wheat graded No. 3 hard winter, 
tested 61.1 a had 141% per cent mois- 
ture, was without dock, and was sold to 
the Updike Grain Co. for $1.17 bu. The 
field from which the wheat came pro- 
duced 26 bus to the acre. A car of new 
No. 1 hard winter wheat, testing 62.2 
Ibs, showed up on the floor of the ex- 
change on Thursday. This wheat came 
from Jansen, Neb. 

NasnHvitte, Tenn., July 2.—Threshing 
of wheat has been under full headway 
the past week in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, with weather conditions fine. 
Farmers are beginning to move the grain 
to market, and larger movement is ex- 
pected next week. The yield is the best 
since 1914, many farmers reporting 15 to 
25 bus to the acre. The quality is good, 
most of the wheat grading high. 

Evansvit1e, Inv., July 2.—Rains have 
in a measure halted threshing, and in 
southern Indiana it will not be com- 
pleted this week. The yield will not be 
so large as last year, but in many in- 
stances the grain is better. 

Cuicaco, Inu., July 2—A decrease of 
16,000,000@54,000,000 bus is forecast in 
the wheat crop estimate by Snow, of 
the Bartlett-Frazier Co., and Goodman, 
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of Clement, Curtis & Co., compared with 
the June figures. Their estimates on 
wheat, corn and oats with comparisons 
(000,000’s omitted) follow: 
c.,C. June, Final, 
B.-F. Co. &Co. gov't 1920 
Winter wheat.. 591 562 578 577 
Spring wheat... 247 242 261 209 
All wheat ..... 838 804 829 786 
GR sb cpes i 3,000 3,067 oes. ne 
COGS + seabiiess: 1,375 1,309 1,405 1,526 
The winter wheat condition as given 
by Snow was 79.7, a loss of one point 
last month. Spring wheat returns were 
too early to show the actual damage, and 
condition was 86.6, against 93.4. Oats 
condition was 80.8, against 863. Rye 
88.2, with an estimated yield of 72,- 
000,000 bus, compared with 69,300,000 last 
year. Corn acreage 101,968,000, an in- 
crease of three tenths of 1 per cent over 
last year; condition 90.1, against 84.6 
last year. 


Seatriz, Wasu., July 2.—Spring wheat 
was greatly benefited oe | rains dur- 
ing the week, and present indications are 
for a record yield. The winter wheat 
harvest is becoming general, and new 
crop wheat is being shipped to the sea- 
board. Thresher returns confirm earlier 
estimates of heavy yields and good 
quality. 

San Francisco, Car., July 2.—In gen- 
eral, California crops have been bene- 
fited by two days of excessive warm 
weather, althou some districts suf- 
fered. The dry northern winds that ac- 
companied this warm weather retarded 
the growth of corn. The hot period was 
too short to do extensive damage, and 
the report shows that such weather was 
rated as favorable to the growth and 
ripening of grain. A fair stand of rice 
is reported from the Sacramento valley, 
and the irrigation of this crop is nearly 
complete in the ~ a valley. All rice 
fields were benefited by the heat, which 
was the highest that hes occurred this 
year. 


Burrato, N. Y. July 2.—Rains 
throughout this state this week have been 
of vast benefit to growing crops, except 
hay, the bulk of which is about ready 
to cut. In contrast to the reports which 
have become general regarding the fail- 
ure of the hay crop, a section in the 
middle part of this state shows timothy 
over four feet from the roots, and of a 
very heavy nature. 


Ocven, Utan, July 2.—Harvest is well 
under way throughout Utah, and in large 
areas of southern Idaho, according to 
reports received by Ogden millers and 
grain dealers. The yield is heavier than 
a year ago, the crop being the best that 
has been secured in the intermountain 
states for several years, both as to quan- 
tity per acre and as to quality. Clear, 
warm weather prevailed this week until 
today, when there was a drop of about 
40 degrees in temperature. heat has 
fully matured in nearly all sections, and 
where maturity has not been reached 
there is ample moisture. 


Portianp, Orecon, July 2.—Grain crop 
conditions continue good. Winter wheat 
is filling well, and in the winter sections 
is ripening. Spring wheat varies some- 
what, the earlier seedings being generally 
good and the late seedings fair. In the 
warmer districts, early spring wheat is 
in the milk. Winter oats are ripening in 
southern counties. The barley harvest 
has begun. Corn is doing well. 

Toronto, Ont., July 2.—The spring 
crops of Ontario are progressing rapidly 
toward maturity. Conditions in various 


’ parts of the province are mixed. Some 


places report excellent crops of all 

rains, while others have not had suf- 
ficient rain, and for that and other rea- 
sons are looking for lighter yields. With 
regard to winter wheat, it is believed 
there will be in the neighborhood of 15,- 
000,000 bus, which is a fair crop and 
sufficient for the requirements of the 
year. 


Heavy rains have helped in the work 
of destroying the grasshoppers in south- 
ern Saskatchewan. Great areas that were 
infested have been relieved of these 
pests by floods of water that drowned 
the young hoppers. 


Mosirz, Ata., July 2.—There have 
been scattered rains through most of this 
section during the past week, but they 
came too late to save the early corn, 
which is reported practically ruined. 


Late corn, if seasonable rains continue, 


will give a good yield. 

Rocuester, N. Y., July 2.—As forecast 
some time ago, mi has appeared in 
some wheat fields, but apparently the 
damage will not be widespread. The 
first of the winter wheat will be cut in 
this district next week. Rye harvest is 
already in progress, but the acreage here 
is not heavy. Oats are very short. The 
weather is hot and dry, and crops in 

neral are in serious need of rain. The 

une rainfall in the district totaled .83 
of an inch, the lightest since records have 
been kept here. The normal June pre- 
cipitation is 3.13 inches. 





CHICAGO ELEVATOR STRIKE 


Workers Reject 20 Per Cent Wage Cut and 
Refuse to Submit to Arbitration— 
Places Rapidly Filled 

Cuicaco, Iux., July 2.—After rejecting 
a cut of 20 per cent in wages, and refus- 
ing to submit the matter to arbitration, 
600 Chicago grain elevator workers went 
on a strike on July 1. Their places are 
being filled as fast as possible by new 
men. Elevator owners have hired 115 
watchmen to guard their property. 

Common laborers were paid 75c an 
hour and rejected an offer of 60c. New 
men are being hired at 50c. The strikers 
had been working on a 48-hour scale per 
week, and demanded 75c an hour ak a 
44-hour week. They were paid time and 
a half for overtime and double time for 
Sunday. Extra time is to be paid for 
at the same rate under the new schedule. 
The feed mills have been paying 35c, 45c 





and 50c per hour. There are 11 such 
mills in Chicago, 7 of which are non- 
union. The four union mills paid the 


highest wage scale, and are working nine 
hours a day. They will pay time and a 
half for 10 hours and over. 

John J. Stream, a member of the com- 
mittee which handled the negotiations 
with the union, says: “We propose to 
have an open shop, and run our business 
the way we want to. There will be a lit- 
tle delay in handling grain at the eleva- 
tors with the new men, but we expect to 
be in good running order within a few 
days. We have the assurance of one of 
the largest employment agencies that we 
can get all the men we want.” 

The grain shovelers and the workers 
in the elevators have been among the 
best paid men in any line, and a large 
majority of them go to their work in 
automobiles, as they frequently make $50 
@75 or more per week. 

On July 1 eight elevators were in 
operation, the Armour A, B and C, At- 
lantic, Badenoch, Santa Fe, South Chi- 
cago C, and the North Western, the lat- 
ter loading grain while the others were 
——— A majority of the South 
Chicago houses did not open for busi- 
ness, preferring to wait until Tuesday. 
Boats were loaded at the Armour A and 
B and the Santa Fe elevators. 

Firemen have voted to accept a wage 
reduction of 20 per cent, and the engi- 
neers are taking a vote on its accept- 
ance, The new men who so desire will 
be fed and housed in railroad cars pre- 
pared for such use. The committee hav- 
ing charge of the strike for the elevator 
owners say more men offered their serv- 
ices on Friday than were required, and 
they expect to be in good working order 
in a week. 

Commission houses which took in grain 
on July delivery on Friday secured riot 
insurance as a protection. 





MISSOURI PRICES RISE AND FALL 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 2.—Missouri farm 
prices show a decline for 19 products, 
principally among live stock, dairy and 
poultry, with 19 articles increasing in 
price, according to the statewide inves- 
tigation just completed by E. A. Logan, 
agricultural statistician of the United 
States Bureau of Markets and Crop Es- 
timates, acting in co-operation with 
Jewell Mayes, secretary of the state 
board of agriculture. The comparison is 
between May and June prices of this 
year. 

The farm prices of grain throughout 
the state during the middle of June aver- 
aged as follows: corn, 62@65c bu; wheat, 
$1.20@1.26; oats, 45@46c. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 
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WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


Heavy General Rains Relieve Dry Spell and 
Put an End te Reports of 
Damage 


Heavy general rains have fallen over 
the entire Northwest since Saturday. 
Scattered sections prior thereto were be- 
ginning to complain on account of the 
long protracted dry spell, accompanied 
by unusually high temperatures. Wheat, 
particularly on high ground, was begin- 
ning to go backward, and damage re- 
ports were becoming numerous. The 
rains, however, have put a stop to these. 

Some damage by heat has unquestion- 
ably been wrought in spots. This ap- 
plies particularly to South Dakota. The 
statistician for the Bureau of Markets 
and Crop Estimates, at Watertown, says 
that wheat in South Dakota is ripening 
rapidly and that prospects are poor. He 
claims that both bottom and top “spike- 
lets” are badly hurt, and that yields will 
be small. There is no doubt that some 
wheat has been slightly blighted. Many 
in the trade, however, feel that, with 
the rains and cooler weather, some of 
the loss can be recovered. 

A banker in the Red River valley 
country, in conversation with a represen- 
tative of The Northwestern Miller, stat- 
ed that on Saturday last he examined sev- 
eral fields of wheat where black rust had 
been reported found, but that he was un- 
able to discover a trace of it anywhere. 

Wheat is now in the filling stage, and 
what is needed most is reasonably mod- 
erate weather. If this prevails, better 
than an average crop may be looked for 
in Minnesota and North Dakota. The 
growth is fully two weeks ahead of nor- 
mal time. 

Rye harvest is in full swing, with pros- 
pects for a good yield. Barley and oats 
are progressing nicely, while corn is 
higher and looks better than usual for 
this time of year. 





General Rains in Montana 

Great Fauts, Mont., July 2.—Another 
rain, general over central and northern 
Montana, on Wednesday, brought some 
of the relief which was necessary to se- 
cure a wheat crop. It was attended in 
places by light hail and heavy wind, the 
hail doing enough damage to cause nu- 
merous claims to be filed for damages. 
There were rain and hail in the south- 
ern half of the state earlier in the week, 
and a number of claims for hail damage 
have come to the state hail insurance 
board from Yellowstone County. The 
moisture is not sufficient yet to meet the 
need of portions of the northern half of 
the state immediately east of the moun- 
tains. 

Farmers near Harlem have found their 
fields infested with a new pest. This is 
a cutworm that works on the stalk, cut- 
ting it between the first and second 
joints, and some of the rye fields have 

n | poy badly damaged. It is de- 
scribed as a “large glassy cutworm,” and 
the state college has requested a number 
of specimens, stating that it is the first 
time this worm has been reported in 
Montana. 

Joun A. Curry. 





WON’T OPPOSE MARKET PLAN 

Neither the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce nor the Duluth Board of 
Trade will join with southern markets in 
opposing the co-operative marketing sys- 
tem of the United States Grain Growers, 
Inc. The two spring wheat exchanges 
will undertake an educational campaign 
of their own to explain to the grain 

owers how their product is marketed 
and distributed in the Northwest. The 
Minneapolis chamber has had a plan of 
this kind under consideration for some 
time. It is hoped that this campaign 
will eradicate from the minds of pro- 
ducers the, misapprehensions they have 
apparently entertained concerning the 

inneapolis grain trade. 





FIRE DESTROYS BAKING PLANT 
Inpranapous, Inp., July 5.—(Special 
Telegram)—The plant of the Johnson 
Baking Co., Logansport, Ind., was prac- 


tically destroyed by fire Sunday night. - 


The loss is estimated at $30,000, covered 
by insurance. Four car lots of flour 
were burned. An investigation has failed 
to determine the cause of the fire. 
Epwarp H. Zrecner. 
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The big break in wheat last week was 
instrumental in bringing a fairly large 
volume of flour orders to Minneapolis 
and interior northwestern mills. Not all 
mills participated in the improved busi- 
ness, but a majority did. Buyers seemed 
to think that prices were low enough to 
justify them in stocking bi because the 
orders placed represented in some in- 
stances upwards of 30 days’ require- 
ments. The bookings of some mills last 
week were the heaviest since last fall and 
early winter. 

Occasionally one hears of interior mills 
running full time, including Sundays. 
These have been doing comparatively 
more business than have the larger city 
mills throughout the crop year. 

The dry spell that was threatening the 
spring wheat crop was broken over the 
holidays. There was a feeling in the air 
late last week that a reaction was due, 
and the market was shaping itself for 
an advance. Heavy rains over the en- 
tire Northwest in the last three days have 
relieved the situation and depressed 
prices further. 

Apparently there is considerable export 
business passing in small quantities. 
Irish and English importers were in the 
market during the week for patents, 
while exporters and continental impor- 
ters are bidding freely for cut straights 
and clears. 


Mills quote top family patents at $8.25. 


@9.10 bbl, standard patent $7.90@8.60, 
second patent $7.70@8.10, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; fancy clear $6.85, first clear $5.75 
@6.65, second clear $4.60, in 140-lb jutes, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


There has been a further weakening in 
millfeed prices. Bran has dropped to 
approximately $13 ton, Minneapolis, with 
demand limited. Eastern advices are to 
the effect that Canadian bran, duty. paid, 
is offered on the basis of $22.50, deliv- 
ered Boston. This is just enough under 
domestic prices to make hard sledding 
for jobbers. The latter declare there is 
hardly enough margin of profit in trans- 
actions nowadays to warrant them in 
keeping their offices open. 

Prices are getting abnormally low. 
One mill that specializes in a high grade 
mixed feed sold some last week at $25.50 
ton, Boston, or within 50c of its record 
low point in 25 years. Other mills claim 
that their feed bookings last week were 
below the pre-war basis. 

Notwithstanding the sharp declines 
that have taken place in millfeeds, buy- 
ers are not yet satisfied that the low 
point has been touched. When bran got 
down to $15 it looked as if it was a 
good buy, but the action of the market 
for several months past has upset all 
calculations, and speculators have lost 
confidence. 

Mills have been slow about reducing 
their quotations. They claim to be en- 
joying a nice split car business, and at 
present represent themselves as being 
oversold on the heavier grades. 

Mills quote bran at $13@15 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $13@14, flour middlings 
$20.50@21, red dog $26@27, rye mid- 
dlings $11, in 100-Ib jute sacks, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


The trade continues to show fair in- 
terest in durum flour, and mills report a 
pretty good business the past week. In- 
quiries were more numerous and, with a 
small drop in prices, buyers were inclined 
to cover their near-by needs. None of 


them, however, will anticipate their fu- 
ture requirements, and seem disposed to 
order only as necessary. There was a 
slight improvement in the export demand 
the past few days, and fairly good sales 
were reported, mainly to the Scandina- 
vian countries. Mills quote No. 2 semo- 
lina at $685@7.10 bbl in jute, medium 
semolina $6.75@6.90, No. 3 semolina $6.60 
@6.65, durum flour $5. 85@6.10, and clear 
$4.85@5, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 10 were in or July 6: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mil 

Northwestern Consolidated iting Co., A 
and C mills, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A and Palisade 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), D and E mills. 


_ MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 
TR WOOK ..ccccccccccces 202,700 7 
Last week .... 231,030 42 
Vee? GBO cccess 269,165 49 
Two years ago .. 156,110 29 
Three years ago ......++. 191,195 36 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


with comparisons: 
Flour Pct, 


Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity forweek tivity 

ROGRP. wc ree 41 260,700 121,745 46 

BOBS? Wc ccc 4 260,700 74,635 29 

19Z1f...... 60 407,040 179,615 44 

1920f...... 60 407,040 122,460 30 

*Week ending July 2. tWeek ending 
June 25. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, July 
2, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1921 1920 1919 1918 








Minneapolis ... 2,169 1,855 725 632 
Duluth ........ 603 624 63 4 
Totals ...... 2,772 2,479 788 636 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to July 2, 
1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 





Minneapolis .. 62,795 101,743 100,411 71,355 
Duluth ....... 40,759 18,741 89,904 17,039 
Totals ..... 103,554 120,484 190,315 88,394 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on July 2, in bushels (000’s 


omitted), were: 
1921 1920 1919 1918 











Minneapolis ... 1,928 2,907 1,397 134 
eee 1,046 1,284 319 7 
Petals acces 2,974 4,191 1,716 141 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The wheat market was unsettled the 
past week. After the drop on Monday 
and Tuesday, prices advanced 4@5c on 
Wednesday, due to brisk cash demand 
from local and interior mills, unfavor- 
able crop weather in-the Northwest and 
reports of export sales. Since Thursday, 
market has had a downward tendency. 
On Tuesday of this week it broke 9c, 
caused by good rains over the Northwest, 
less aggressive buying of cash wheat and 
heavy accumulation of wheat over the 
holidays; receipts here on that day were 
863 cars. Today (July 6) there was a 
slight reaction, and prices came back 
about 214c. Demand today was mixed. 
There was some buying by local and in- 
terior mills of choice grades, but demand 
lacked the snap of last week. Premiums 
were easier. Montana spring sold around 
58@55c bu. Old crop winter wheat is 


scarce, and premiums are around 15@ 
28c over July for Montana, 5@10c over 
for Nebraska, and a sale of Kansas No. 
$3 dark was reported at 33c over. No. 1 
dark northern closed today at $1.324,@ 
1.471% bu; No. 1 northern spring, $1.271, 
@137%,; July, $1.17%4; September, 
$1.21. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Coarse grains were steady and in 
quite active demand last week. After 
the holidays, however, market turned 
weak and demand slowed up consider- 
ably. Favorable crop weather was a 
factor in the weakness. Cash corn of 
good quality was easily disposed of, and 
buyers were more numerous. On Tues- 
day of this week, offerings were heavier, 
demand slower and prices easier. Clos- 
ing on July 5: No. 8 yellow, 44@45c bu; 
No. 3 mixed, 48@44c. 

Oats were in fairly active demand, 
with elevators and shippers paying 
around %@lc over July for the better 
grades. No. 3 white closed at 301,@3lc 
~ No. 4 white, 28@30c. 

Rye was only in fair demand, and 
market was featureless. Mills were the 
chief buyers, paying 2@5c over July last 
week and 2@38c over this week. No. 2 
closed at $1.06@1.08 bu. 

Barley of choice heavy quality was in 
ready demand all of last week, and 
prices were steady. This week offerings 
were a little heavier and demand slower. 
Closing range, 43@59c bu. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


The feature of the market on linseed 
products is the continued good demand 
from abroad for oil cake. Mills are pay- 
ing more attention to export than domes- 
tic trade at present, and they report 
oe steady buying by importers in 

reat Britain and the Continent. Prices 
advanced $2.50 ton the past week, and 
today oil cake is quoted around $39.50@ 
40 ton, car lots, New York. 

Domestic demand for linseed oil -meal 
is very quiet. A few inquiries are being 
received, but sales are few and unim- 
portant. Prices are stronger, due to the 
active export market. Oil meal is quoted 
at $31@32 ton, car lots, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis. 

LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.70; 
three-day, $3.691/, ; 60-day, $3.651/.. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 3214. 


LAKE-AND-RAIL SERVICE 


The Canadian National Railways and 
the Grand Trunk Railway System have 
established lake-and-rail service via Du- 
luth in connection with the Northern 
Navigation Co., Duluth to Sarnia, Ont., 
and the Grand Trunk and its connections 
from there to eastern points such as Al- 
bany, Boston, Portland, Halifax, Mont- 
real, St. Johns, and points taking same 
rates. 

So far, through rates have not been 
published to eastern points via Duluth 
and the Northern Navigation Co., but 
the carriers expect that they will be 
shortly. From points north and west of 
Minneapolis, where rates break on Du- 
luth, the Grand Trunk can handle ship- 
ments to good advantage. 


‘IOWA MILL CHANGE 


The Bast-Fogarty Milling Co. Des 
Moines, Iowa, has been reorganized and 
the name changed to the Falcon Milling 
Co. N. J. Ferring is president, Charles 
Hurmence vice president, Fred Hall gen- 
eral manager, and F. B. Hoeye secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce was closed from Friday until 
Tuesday over the Fourth. 

Ansel S. Leo, New York flour job- 
ber, visited at Frontenac over the 
Fourth, and is now in Minneapolis. 

Northwestern mills are beginning to 
build up their sales organizations again, 


preparatory to the movement of the new 


crop. 
A. C. Loring, president Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, arrived 


home last week from a two months’ Eu- 
ropean trip. 

The Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, 
Minn., reports that its output last week 
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was the heaviest it has had since it has 


been in business. 

The Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co. 
has been incorporated, with $250,000 
capital stock, by John Dengler, G. E. 
Meech, H. M. Meech, and C. E. Drake. 

Ocean rates from Atlantic Coast points 
to United Kingdom ports were advanced 
4c to 30¢c per 100 lbs on July 2. July 
seaboard with ocean bills of lading is 
still quoted at 26c. 

Mathieu Luchsinger, the old-estab- 
lished importer of Amsterdam, Holland, 
who has been visiting in this country 
for several weeks, arrived in Minneapolis 
Tuesday from the Pacific Coast, and ex- 
pects to remain several days visiting his 
miller friends. 

James L. Frink, of the purchasing de- 
partment of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, has been reappointed a 
major in the regular army. e served 
as an instructor at the second training 
camp at Fort Snelling, with the title of 


major. He has had 14 years’ army ex- 
perience. : 
C. W. Carter, president, and J. H. 


Mayhew, vice president, of the Carter- 
Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, sailed 
from New York July 5 on the Aquitania 
for Europe. They propose while there to 
perfect arrangements for the manufac- 
ture and sale abroad of the Carter disc 
separator. 

Based on the close, today, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota were: for 
No. 1 dark $1.17 bu, No. 1 northern 
$1.07; in southern Minnesota, No. 1 dark 
$1.13, No. 1 northern $1.08; in central 
North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.14, No. 1 
northern $1.04; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark 98c, No. 1 northern 88c. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co, of Min- 
neapolis, has recently installed Carter 
disc separators in the following mills: 
Terrebonne Milling Co., Red Lake Falls, 
Minn; Boyes, Hulshizer & Co., Seward, 
Neb; Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Topeka, 
Kansas (2); Harris Milling Co., Mount 
Pleasant, Mich; North Branch (Minn.) 
Milling Co; Shredded Wheat Co., Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y; Community Milling Co., 
Neenah, Wis; Little Falls (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co. 





NEW PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS 

The following schedule of package dif- 
ferentials, effective July 11, has just 
been issued by the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration. This schedule is the second of 
the 1921 series, and supersedes that of 
March 19, 1921. 

BASIS 98-LB COTTON 


b aes No. to *Buyers’ 
Kind ee ny bbl pkgs 

196 wood $. over 

98 wood "40 over 

140 jute -05 under 

98 jute same 


2 
98 cotton basis 2 
96 cotton -15 under 2 
49 cotton .15 over Si crcccccses $ .10 
48 cotton same 4 ° 
24% cotton .85 over 8 
24 cotton -20 over 8 ° 
12% cotton .55 over Sree 15 





12 cotton .40 over -15 
10 cotton .90 over -20 
9.8 cotton -70 over -20 
8 cotton .70 over 25 
7 cotton .90 over -30 
6 cotton .80 over .30 
6 cotton 1.40 over 40 
4.9 cotton 1.20 over 40 
4 cotton 1.20 over 45 
3% cotton 1.50 over -50 
3 cotton 1.40 over .55 
2 cotton 2.00 over .70 
49 paper .10 over .10 
48 paper -05 under Gescccccvess -10 
24% paper .15 over ethene bees .15 
24 paper same Demetvectens .15 
12% paper .380 over BGreecevecsse .20 
12 paper .15 over See .20 
10 paper .60 over Bessdvsbeaces .25 
8 paper .40 over BG. ccccccecvc -30 
7 paper .50 over | ere rs .30 
6 paper .40 over Bs sebees owas .85 
5 paper .90 over Peer te .50 
1 paper .75 over Os tscceneces .50 
3% paper 1.00 over DPvccccccecss .55 
3 paper 1.00 over OE. cccccccccs -55 
2 paper 1.70 over rer Se .80 


*Charge over bulk price for packing in 
buyer’s packages. 

Additional charge per barrel for outside 
envelopes: jute (1 to bbl), 15c; jute (2 to 
bbl), 20c; cotton (2 to bbl), 20c; paper (4 to 


-bbl), 25. 


All sales to be made basis 98-lb cotton. 

A reduction of 15c per bbl from the half 
cotton basing price shall be made where the 
flour is packed in buyer’s 98-lb bags, and a 
reduction of 10c per bbl from the 140-lb jute 
price where the flour is packed in buyer’s 
140-lb jute bags. 

Seller or buyer may not have option of 
shipping flour in cotton or jute sacks where 
either have been specified at time of sale, 
except as may be agreed to by buyer and 
seller at time of shipment. 
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Trade in old crop flour for present 
needs enjoyed another week of fairly 
active buying, although several local mills 
report a moderate falling off in orders, 
doubtless influenced by the dip in wheat 
the early part of the week. Another 
contributing factor to the slight slump 
in business this week is that immediate 
requirements have been satisfied, to a de- 
gree, by the heavy buying of the past 
two weeks. 

Trade, on the whole, is satisfactory 
and of such volume as to necessitate the 
operation of several mills on Sunday. 

any of the larger ones are booked to 
capacity on immediate to prompt ship- 
ment, and several to the middle of July. 
To fill these orders there will probably 
be a blending of old and new wheat 
flour the early part of July. While 
there is considerable old wheat flour on 
hand, it is at a premium, due to the 
wide spread between cash and option 
wheat. 

Mills have not as yet issued quotations 
on new flour, and some buyers are hold- 
ing back waiting for the new crop move- 
ment. Local millers look for a big re- 
vival of business on the new crop. Buy- 
ing was pretty evenly distributed among 
the trade, but bakers seemed disinter- 
ested. Arrival of shipping instructions 
was unusualiy heavy, and featured the 
week, Several mills were hard pressed 
by the influx of specifications. 

Direct trading in export was fairly 
good this week, Exporters have about 
cleaned up the market on first and sec- 
ond clears, and are now taking more 
straight grade flour, One export order 
of 5,000 jute sacks of straight was filled 
by a local mill this week. 

Flour prices held firm, as there is less 
price slashing by local mills than here- 
tofore, but they are still weak. Nominal 
quotations: hard winter wheat short pat- 
ent flour, cotton 98’s, Kansas City, $7.60 
@8; 95 per cent, $7.10@7.50; straight 

rade, $6.90@7.25. Of the lower grades, 
first clear is quoted at $5.50@6.50, sec- 
ond clear at $4.75@5.25, and low grade 
at $3.50@4.25. . 


MILLFEED 


There is very little consumptive de- 
mand from the small trade, and buying 
is extremely light on the lowest prices 
in many years. There exists a fair specu- 
lative demand for bran for July, August 
and September delivery, but mills with 
sufficient storage capacity are holding 
bran rather than sell for deferred ship- 
ment on i Local feed men 
are finding it hard to compete in the East 
with Canadian bran, which is offered 
there for immediate shipment at $11.25. 
Only a long, hot spell in July can put 
the feed back on a paying basis, local 
jobbers say. Bran is quoted at $11@ 
12 ton, brown shorts at $12@138, and 
gray shorts at $14@15. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted by 
R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship agent, 
Kansas City: Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, via 
New Orleans 72c, via New York 80%,c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via 
New Orleans 701,c, via New York 78c; 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 73c, via New 
York 80c; Christiania and Copenhagen, 
via New Orleans 83c, via New York ; 
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Abo and Helsingfors, via New Orleans 
93c, via New York 951,c. 


EXCELSIOR COMPANY CHANGES OFFICE 


The business of the Excelsior Flour 
Mills, Marysville, Kansas, is now being 
conducted from an office there, with J. 
B. Frisbie as manager. The Excelsior 
mill is owned by the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, and the business has here- 
tofore been operated from the com- 
pany’s main office at Kansas City. It 
will hereafter be conducted as a sepa- 
rate unit, and all business done from 
Marysville. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 112,800 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output = activity 
TRI WOOK occcccccesvscese 82,000 72 
EMGt WOOK 2 cc cccccccscccce 68,500 60 
TE SE 8 obs Soe cevacecede 70,000 72 
TWO years AGO ....-.seeees 14,100 17 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 84 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ...... 446,730 331,636 74 
Last week ...... 446,730 273,384 61 
Year O80 .ccceee 446,970 225,229 50 
Two years ago... 431,670 77,591 17 
Export ee by re mills 
were 20,219 bbls this week, 8,034 last 


week, 4,965 a year ago and 310 two years 


ago. 
Of the mills reporting, 11 reported do- 
mestic business good, 39 fair and 18 slow. 


NOTES 


Otto Bresky, vice president Seaboard 
Milling Co., Boston, was here Monday 
and Tuesday. 

Northwestern mills were bidding $1.25 
for new wheat on the Kansas City ex- 
change, Friday. 

J. L. Rodney, president Rodney Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, has returned from 
a visit in the East. 

W. H. Dennis, of Dennis Bros., flour, 
Dubuque, Iowa, was in Kansas City sev- 
eral days this week. 

Joseph Henderson, of the Riverside 
Milling Co., Clinton, Iowa, was in Kan- 
sas City on Tuesday. 

John Bass, of the Benedict Flour & 
Feed Co., Marshalltown, Iowa, visited 
local trade this week. 

Emil Teichgraeber, president K. B. R. 
Milling Co., Marquette, Kansas, was in 
Kansas City this week. 

E. F. Erbacher, manager Kingman 
(Kansas) Mills of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., was here Tuesday. 

George Sturhahn, traffic manager Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., this city, is 
spending several days in Illinois. 

The crop year ending Thursday is said 
to have broken all records for the port of 
Galveston in shipments of wheat. 

Trading in wheat for December deliv- 
ery on the Kansas City Board of Trade 
is authorized, commencing July 1. 

E. A. Rowray, Iowa representative of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., this city, 
called at the home office on Monday. 

Horner & Wyatt, engineers, this city, 
this week moved their offices from the 
fourth floor to room 306, McMillan Build- 
ing. 

L. G. Campbell, president L. G. Camp- 
bell Milling Co., Blooming Prairie, Minn., 
spent a part of the week here visiting 
local millers. 

W. R. Duerr, manager of the Kansas 
City plant of the Kansas Flour Mills 


Co., left Tuesday night to attend the 
millers’ mass convention at Chicago. 
Robert L. Jones, until now sales man- 
ager of the Kaull Milling Co., this city, 
has resigned, to become associated with 


.the West Mills, Inc., New York City. 


Frank Kell, president Wichita Mill & 
Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, Texas, and 
president Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & 
Elevator Co., was in Kansas City on Fri- 
day. 

W. C. Tench, eastern representative 
at Washington of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, this city, visited the 
home office of his company the first of 
the week. 


Mrs. Margaret L. Topping, mother of 
C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, Kansas City, died early 
Wednesday morning at Florence, Kan- 
sas, aged 92 years. 


Frank M. Cole, manager of the local 
office of Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., flour, 
New York, continued on a business trip 
to’ the East, following the millers’ mass 
convention in Chicago this week. 


W. H. Beal, formerly superintendent 
of the Bulte Mills, this city, has been 
made manager of the Goodlander Mills 
(Kansas Flour Mills Co.) at Fort Scott, 
Kansas. Mrs. Beal is appointed sales 
manager of the same mills. 


Sixty office and mill employees, repre- 
sentatives and invited guests of the Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., this city, gath- 
ered at the farm of Theodore Ismert 
near Martin City, Mo., Saturday and 
Sunday, for a picnic and reunion. 

Mrs. Margaret Wolf, of Ellinwood, 
Kansas, widow of John Wolf, founder 
of the Wolf Milling Co. at that place, 
and mother of Fred Wolf, now part 
owner of the mill, died of pneumonia, 
June 21, at her home in Ellinwood, aged 
75 years. 

Local bakers are considering cutting 
down the size of the 17- to 20-0z loaf of 
bread now selling for 10c. Recent 
rapid increases in the size of loaves, due 
to competition, have caused bakers to 
go too far, until now they are losing 
money on the 10c loaf, they say. 

Governor Allen’s action in joining in 
the project to make use of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterways as a 
means of lowering shipping costs, is be- 
ing indorsed by Kansas farmers in a 
large number of inquiries regarding 
same being received by the farm bureau 
at Manhattan. 


The Versailles (Mo.) Milling Co. has 
taken over the city light plant at that 
place, which has built a new electric 
light plant in connection with the mill at 
a cost of $48,000. The name of the com- 
pany has been changed to the Versailles 
Flour Mill, Light & Power Co., which was 
recently incorporated for $40,000. Henry 
Moser is president and principal stock- 
holder. 


Driven from the wheat fields by an 
early harvest, chinch bugs are migrating 
to corn on Missouri farms, scneiling to 
a statement by Dr. Leonard Haseman, 
of the Missouri College of Agriculture. 
Should these bugs succeed in destroying 
only one half as much corn as they did 
last year, it will mean a loss of $1,000,- 
000 a day for the next 10 days, Dr. 
Haseman said, in urging immediate ac- 
tion in stopping the migration. 

Lewis E. De Voss, secretary Farmers’ 
Union Jobbing Association, has been 
elected to membership in the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, on transfer of certifi- 
cate from E. O. Moffatt. As two farmer 
organizations now have representation in 
the exchange, it is accepted as proof 
that the Board of Trade is not opposed 
to admitting such companies to mem- 
bership when they are willing to abide 
by the rules and regulations of the ex- 
change. 

E, W. Kidder, formerly associated with 
his father in the R. E. Kidder Flour 
Mills, Kansas City, and later sales man- 
ager of the Cowgill-Hill Milling Co., 
Carthage, Mo., formed a apg the 
first of this month with the Morrow 
Milling Co., Carthage, Mo. and will 
take an active part in the management 
of the mill, the capacity of which will be 
increased to 400 bbls daily. The mill is 
driven by water power, but auxiliary 
power will be u with the water in 
the future. 
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George Boyle, Ohio and Indiana rep- 
resentative of the Abilene (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., stopped over in Kansas 
City, Friday, on his way to Abilene. He 
reports the Abilene mills have run 100 
per cent.on the past crop, and that their 
principal business is among central states 
bakers, who have been using more Kan- 
sas flour in the past two years than ever 
before. Carl Ausbeck, Illinois and east- 
ern Iowa representative of the same con- 
cern, was also here Friday, on his way 
to the home office. 


J. C. Mohler, secretary Kansas state 
board of agriculture, takes issue with the 
United States census report on agricul- 
ture in Kansas, and said such an errone- 
ous report will result in incalculable 
harm to the prosperity of Kansas farm- 
ers generally. In a statement issued 
Thursday, he said that the number of im- 
proved acres in Kansas had not decreased 
in 10 years, and that there are more 
acres under cultivation at this time than 
10 years ago, the federal report to the 
contrary being based on incorrect in- 
formation. 


B. F. Hargis, president Kansas City 
Board of Trade, and Joseph E. Lawther, 
of Dallas, Texas, were among _ those 
named on a temporary executive com- 
mittee of a national organization formed 
in Cincinnati, Monday, pledged to com- 
bat all class legislation, wherever it ap- 
pears in this country. It was stated an 
active campaign in opposition to the 
United States Grain Growers, Inc., will 
be instituted at once, the immediate ob- 
ject of attack being the reported cam- 
paign of the grain growers to pool the 
farmers’ grain under a six-year contract. 





OKLAHOMA 


Flour buying was dull over this terri- 
tory this week. A range of $1 existed 
between prices of virtually the same 
grade of flour in different sections of 
the state. Short patent had a basis of 
about $7.60. The market in reality is 
demoralized, due largely to the necessity 
of sales by some mills that were unable 
to carry stocks. 

NOTES 


George G. Sohlberg, president Acme 
Milling Co., is one of the new directors 
of the Oklahoma Traffic Association, and 
the grain interests are represented on 
the new board of directors by J. J. Stin- 
nett, of the Stinnett Grain Co. 


Robert Howle, secretary Acme Milling 
Co., Okiahoma City, was married the 
evening of June 27 to Miss Zaida Mc- 
Kenzie, of Shawnee, at the home of G. 
C, Grogan, general manager of the Acme 
mill, in the presence of a few friends. 


The Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, 
bought the first shipment of new wheat 
here. It was sold by the Cozart Grain 
Co., and tested 59.2 lbs. The first Lynn 
County, Texas, wheat tested 61 lbs, and 
was bought by Wyatt Bros. of Tahoka, 
Texas. The White Grain Co. bought for 
$1.04 the first wheat marketed at Weath- 
erford, which tested 58 Ibs. 


One of the largest transactions in re- 
cent months in Oklahoma, in connection 
with the grain and milling trades, was 
the purchase and lease of several grain 
elevators along the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas, Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf, and 
Frisco lines in the eastern part of the 
state by the Austin Grain Co., Big Cabin, 
Okla. This company is a new concern, 
organized principally by F. S. Austin, 
now general manager. It is reported a 
— office will be opened in Oklahoma 

ity. 





NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes., July 2.—The flour trade 
has been fairly active this week.’ Millers 
report some scattered buying, not only 
in the Omaha territory but also in the 
East. They say that shipping directions 
continue to come satisfactorily, and that 
virtually all the sales they have made 
have been for prompt shipment. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
TRIG WOOK 1... c cscicccccee 17,000 70 
Be WORE bcs Se etocvicdees 18,150 75 
Me. MN 5 5-64.56 p 0s ands CEK 11,866 49 
BOO FOALS OBO. . cr cccivess 8,107 33 


Leicu Lesuie. 
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Firmness in the spring wheat market 
a good part of the week had a strength- 
ening influence on values of spring wheat 
flour, and stimulated a little buying 
among the bakers and distributors. At 
one time prices were up 50c bbl, but the 
greater part of the gain was lost. Spring 
wheat millers are not offering flour to 
any extent, and a few of the large users 
and distributors are showing a little more 
disposition to take hold. Spring wheats 
are not easy to buy in Chicago territory, 
because of the light offerings. One hun- 
dred thousand bushels of spring wheat, 
taken in on May delivery, are still here, 
but otherwise there is very little to be 
had. There is a range of 60c between the 
high and low price made by the three 
big Minneapolis mills in their prices 
quoted here, the top being $9.15 and the 
low $8.55 for car lots of their special 
brands. Outside millers are selling at 
materially lower prices. 

Winter wheat flours are around 50c 
bbl lower for the week, with a wide dif- 
ference in opinion as to the value. Old 
wheat flours are regarded as having more 
value, from every standpoint, than the 
new. Millers are beginning to get new 
wheat in the Central West, and are 
anxious to do business at lower prices, 
while buyers are showing more indiffer- 
ence, and some are expecting to buy at 
around $5.50@5.75. Old soft winters are 
not plentiful, and new might be had 
at 25@60c under old. There have been 
sales of small lots of old full patents at 
$6.75@7. 

Southwestern millers are not selling 
their patents to any extent, as buyers ex- 
pect to get them at $5.50, or even lower, 
which is below the views of sellers at 
present. No business of consequence has 
been done in new the past week, and 
brokers who booked some fair sized or- 
ders last week say that buyers are look- 
ing for prices which, according to the 
ideas of mill agents, are lower than they 
have any right to expect. Stocks in 
hand are small, and there is no disposi- 
tion to load up. Sales for 30 to 60 days’ 
delivery are light. 

Export buying of flour is.restricted by 
the light offerings, the supply of clears 
that is available being too small for ex- 
porters to bother with, and it is under- 
stood that the millers are fairly sold up. 
A few of the mill agents are looking for 
as liberal an export demand as during 
the past year. 

A feature in the flour situation is the 
light holdings of old flour by large con- 
sumers and blenders, which usually gives 
them an opportunity to mix with new 
flours to advantage. Blending is under- 
stood to have been profitable in past 
years, while this year there will be com- 
paratively little. 

Rye flour is not selling fast, owing to 
the light offerings. Rye has not been 
obtainable to any extent by millers, and 
they have been forced to refise busi- 
ness. The few buyers in the market want 
prompt delivery. A few cars of white 
patents have sold as low as $6.75. 

Feed trade business remains limited, 
although there are a few features of in- 
terest. Gluten feed is offered sparingly, 
as the output is light, and prices are 
lower. Chicken feed manufacturers re- 
port a small increase in’ trade, but the 
eaery are operating at light capacity, 

expect to until the labor trouble is 
settled. 
GRAIN TRADE NOTES 


Chicago had its first car of winter 
wheat on July 1 from central Illimois. 


It was No. 2 mixed winter, having 83 
per cent hard winter and 17 per cent 
red. Test weight was 58 lbs, with 12.80 
per cent of moisture, and it sold at 
$1.23Y,. Last year’s first arrival was on 
July 14 from Missouri, graded No. 4 
red, tested 59 lbs, with 15 per cent mois- 
ture, and sold at $2.87. 

The highest condition known for the 
corn crop was in July, 1895, showing 99.3. 
The present crop condition is expected to 
be unusually high, as to be given by the 
government report on July 8. 

In the last week in June, 1920, corn 
prices were the highest of the season for 
September and December delivery, being 
$1.10@1.15 above the price the past week. 

There are 150 cars hard winter wheat 
being moved from Kansas City to Chi- 
cago for shipment to Buffalo millers. 
The grain is arriving at the rate of about 
25 to 30 cars a day, and is going out as 
soon as a cargo is accumulated. The 
rate from Chicago to Buffalo is 114¢ bu. 
Indications are that there will be a big 
movement of wheat from the Southwest 
to Buffalo millers through Chicago, and 
possibly Milwaukee, in the next few 
months. 

Deliveries of corn on July contracts, 
July 1, were 4,003,000 bus, which were 
mainly paid for by the Armour Grain 
Co, and eastern exporters, who expect to 
move the grain out, having chartered 
boats. There were 881,000. bus oats 
sent out. 

Board of Trade memberships sold Fri- 
day at $8,300 and $8,400, net, to the 
buyers. 

July corn advanced from 2'%c under 
September to a slight premium, the bulk 
of the grain being on June 30 and July 
1. Strength came from recent absorp- 
tion of the July by the Armour Co., 
which sold September. 

Trading in December wheat for the 
season started on July 1 with first sales 
at $1.23, or the same as September. At 
one time it was $1.26, or le over Sep- 
tember, and closed on Friday at $1.22, 
or 4c premium. 

July oats in Winnipeg were 12c over 
Chicago July, while recently the differ- 
ence was only 3%c. Canadian oats are 
being bought for export to France, and 
there are indications that United States 
oats will be taken in the near future for 
that country. 

Action of the wheat market has kept 
the. grain and milling trade guessing. On 
Tuesday the market broke 9c on futures, 
with cash in the various markets off 
2@10c. On Wednesday an oversold con- 
dition developed, and prices advanced 6c. 
There was a break and a good sized bulge 
on Thursday, and a lively market on 
Friday, when traders evened up for the 
three holidays. Despite the wild fluctua- 
tions, cash premiums at Chicago held 
well, with Buffalo millers paying 16c over 
July for No. 1 hard winter, taking the 
bulk of the offerings. Local millers were 
in the market for red winters at 5@10c 
over July for No. 1 and 4@8c over for 
No. 2 red, but the premium dropped 
3@4c on Friday. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

This WOOK .cccccccccsesces 26,000 96 

Last week ....cccccscccees 26,000 96 

TORP GOO scree caceccosics 21,000 74 

Dwe FORTS OHO oo. cccecccse 17,500 58 
NOTES 


During the past week a Board of Trade 
membership sold at $7,500, net, to the 
buyer. 

Henry G. Hirt, for many years a suc- 
cessful baker at Peoria, Ill, died June 
19, at that city. He was 66 years of age. 

Robert Crombie, secretary Norris 


Grain Co., this city, who was at the of- 
fice on June 27, died suddenly that eve- 
ning from hardening of the arteries. He 
was connected with Board of Trade in- 
terests for 27 years. 

Herbert J. Guernsey is now represent- 
ing the Capital City Milling & Grain Co., 
St. Paul, Minn., in this market on both 
spring wheat flour and durum products. 
His office is at 1657 Monadnock Block. 

The Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
and Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
have opened a joint office at 507 Hearst 
Building, Chicago. J. R. Fair, from the 
Kansas City office of the former concern, 
is temporarily in charge. 

W. C. Tench, eastern manager Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, called at 
this office this week. He had been in 
Kansas City and stopped over a day in 
Chicago to attend the millers’ mass meet- 
ing. His headquarters are in Boston. 


John T. Sickel, a pioneer ocean steam- 
ship agent, and at one time a director 
in the Chicago Board of Trade, died at 
his home in Evanston on June 26. For 
a number of years Mr. Sickel was a 
member of the firm of Roberts & Oake, 
who did a grain and commission busi- 
ness. He leaves a wife. 

W. N. Adams, of the Arkadelphia 
(Ark.) Milling Co., who was in Chicago 
attending the millers’ convention and the 
corn meal millers’ meeting, says his com- 
pany has had a good flour trade, but the 
corn meal trade is slow, and about 50 
per cent of the corn millers have gone 
out of business or are closed because of 
lack of demand for their products. 

The Brook Mill site, for many years 
one of the old landmarks at Jacksonville, 
Ill., has changed hands. McNamara & 
Heneghan have purchased the property 
from Mrs. L. J. Heneghan, of South 
Bend, Ind. The mill will be equipped 
with new machinery, and it is the intention 
of the purchasers to mill flour, in addi- 
tion to the line of feed previously manu- 
factured. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavukee, Wis., July 2.—The ex- 
perience of Milwaukee flour mills this 
week differed little from that of the last 
six to eight weeks, the volume of busi- 
ness remaining badly restricted. The 
market is about 40@45c bbl lower, in 
sympathy with the decline in the grain. 
While buyers want limited quantities of 
old crop flour, they desire to buy at 
prospective new crop prices. So far as 
can be learned, no local mills have ven- 
tured to name new crop prices. 

The call for fancy patent remains lim- 
ited to small orders, which specify imme- 
diate or prompt shipment. Regular cus- 
tomers continue to take quantities far 
below the average even for this season of 
the year. Family trade is in the custom- 
ary state of pause. The extreme hot 
weather advanced the slump, which or- 
dinarily is not noticeable until after July 
4, Consequently, grocers are fairly well 
loaded and want to work down stocks 
before making new purchases. Bakers 
express disappointment over the volume 
of bread sales, and have scaled down or- 
ders even more than before. Choice city 
brands of hard spring wheat flour were 
quoted at $9.15@9.40, standard patent at 
$8.50@8.85, and straight at $7.85@8.95, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

Although the scarcity of clear flour 
has not been relieved, due to continued 
light production, the call this week was 
not quite so active. Buying on export 
account dwindled, and business was sus- 
tained only by a comparatively light de- 
mand from domestic buyers. Low grade 
clears fared better than the fancy quali- 
ties. Offers, while not large, excited lit- 
tle interest, and it was difficult to elicit 
bids. Some mills are still oversold, and 
have nothing to offer. Top grades were 
variously 15@50c bbl lower. Low grade 
is largely nominal at a reduction of 
15@25c bbl. First clear was quoted at 
$6.40@7.50, and second clear at $5@5.25, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

Offers of new crop Kansas patent have 
appeared in this market, but only passive 
interest is displayed. Top grades are 
offered at about 75c bbl lower than old 
crop flour, which is held about 60c bbl 
lower than last week. Fancy Kansas 
patent was quoted at $7.75@8 for old, 
and $7@7.25 for new crop, and standard 
at $7.25@7.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

A little improvement was noticeable in 
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the call for rye flour this week, but it was: 
hardly sufficient to contribute anything 
to a return of volume. Low grade is in 
fair request from exporting sources and 
domestic industries, but bakery demand 
is spotty and spasmodic. Local produc- 
tion this week was considerably larger 
than for the last two to three weeks, but 
still. falls far below the normal. Prices 
are 10@20c bbl lower, with one mill of- 
fering low grade 40@50c bbl lower. Pure 
white was quoted at $7.60@7.85, straight 
at $6.60@6.90, and dark at $4.90@6.50, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

Corn goods move slowly and haltingly. 
There is practically no call for corn flour, 
Corn meal is wanted in small quantities 
and for immediate shipment. Corn grits 
have been in better request from cereal 
mills. Prices are largely nominal, as con- 
siderable stuff is floating around at al- 
most any price the seller is able to get. 
The decline in the corn market has re- 
duced list prices about 10c per 100 lbs. 
Corn flour was quoted at $1.90, corn 
meal at $1.85, and corn grits at $1.80, in 
100-lb cottons. 

MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


The production of Milwaukee mills, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
was as follows: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week ........ 24,000 6,498 27 
Last week .......- 24,000 6,364 26 
Last year ......... 24,000 4,500 19 
Two years ago..... 18,000 7,600 42 
Three years ago.... 18,000 500 3 
Four years ago.... 12,000 7,000 59 
Five years ago.... 24,600 9,500 39 


MILLFEED 


With the matter of price virtually the 
only consideration, the volume of busi- 
ness remains restricted. Buyers are 
pressing hard for advantages and the 
selling side is offering a little more re- 
sistance, as the supply is light and of- 
fers accordingly small. While some items 
have worked lower, others have strength- 
ened. 

Bran and middlings are easier and by 
a reduction of $1@1.50 ton in bran, and 
$1 in middlings, the two have come back 
to a parity. Flour middlings sagged off 
$1 ton, this being the first decline in more 
than two months. Hominy feed shows a 
loss of $3 ton. Red dog, which is scarce 
and wanted, is stronger and 50c@$l1 
higher. Rye feed moves slowly, and rules 
easy at a decline of $1. The week’s 
movement was in excess of last year. 
Local receipts were 1,740 tons, compared 
with 368 in 1920, and shipments were 
4,579 tons, against 4,527 last year. 

NOTES 

Since Milwaukee grain elevators are 
operated on the open shop plan of em- 
ployment, no strike trouble is expected at 
this terminal. 

Milwaukee flour production for June 
was 28,795 bbls, compared with 13,699 in 
May, and 37,500 in June, 1920. Rye flour 
production was 5,904 bbls, against 11,926 
in May, and 22,000 in June last year. 

Shipments of grain from Milwaukee 
this week were 757,888 bus, compared 
with 1,433,733 last week, and 715,860 a 
year ago. The outgoing movement was: 
wheat, 33,425 bus; rye, 109,720; corn, 
324,608; oats, 258,925; barley, 79,270. 

A charter has been granted to the 
Grange Hall Shipping Association of 
Maiden Rock, Wis., to engage in the 
business of dealing in grain, produce, live 
stock, etc. The incorporators are L. J. 
O'Connell, Giddeon Mortimer and Paul 
Gilles. 

The Freitag & Hefty Co. is the name 
of a new partnership business organized 
at New Glarus, Wis., to engage in the 
milling and grain trade. The partners 
are Henry T. Freitag, Henry Hefty and 
Peter Hefty. Temporary quarters have 
been leased, pending the construction of 
a flour and feed mill, warehouse and ele- 
vator. The concern starts business imme- 
diately as a dealer in feeds, coal, cement, 
salt, brick, lime, etc. 

Lake shipments of grain from the 
Milwaukee terminal this week include the 
following cargoes: steamer W. B. Da- 
vock, 200,000 bus corn from Elevator E 
for Port Colborne, Ont; Manchester, 
100,000 bus, and Henry Steinbrenner, 
200,000 bus oats, corn and barley from 
Elevator E for Buffalo; Clifford Moll, 
300,000 bus corn from Kinnickinnic ele- 
vator for Buffalo; Argo, 25,000 bus rye 
and 12,000 bus wheat from Kinnickinnic 
elevator to Montreal. L, E. Meyer. 
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One Toledo mill was down all the week, 
being put in condition for Ba mem on 
the new crop. The others maintai the 
same rate of operation as obtained re- 
cently. This week marked nominally the 
close of the old crop, as it is customa 
to date crop years from the first w 
in July in this section. This year the 
connotation is more than nominal, as 
new crop wheat has already been bought 
for arrival and new crop flour sales have 
been made. Otherwise, the usual condi- 
tions at the end of the crop prevail. 

One miller bought three cars of new 
wheat July 1, basis $1.20 for No. 2 red 
for shipment first half of July. The bid 
price July 1 was $1.18@1.20 for old 
wheat, js | $1.18@1.19 for new, first half 
of July, for No. 2 red, Toledo rate 
points. Soft wheat standard patent was 
quoted at $6.75@6.90, and local springs 
at $9@9.10, 98’s, f.o.b. Toledo; soft wheat 
bran, $17.50@19; mixed feed, $18.75@ 
20.25; middlings, $20@21.50. Feed is 
difficult to sell. 

Some more export sales were made b 
Toledo mills this week. While some mill- 
ers are confining themselves to August 
shipment on this business, in order to 
play safe, others have sold moderately 


for the last half of July, or for July-. 


August. The Glasgow market has per- 
haps been the most liberal buyer. So far 
no business has been reported to the 
Continent, but there is evidence of inter- 
est in other markets than the United 
Kingdom. The matter of terms to these 
other markets has retarded the business. 

Kansas mills have been very active in 
this market, and have sold considerable 
flour recently. One mill agency reports 
that June was its best month on the crop 
in volume of sales made. These flours 
have been $1@1.50 below northwestern 
springs of the same grade and, naturally, 
the Kansas mills have secured the busi- 
ness. Occasionally one hears reports of 
some Kansas mill operating full time, 
thereby materially reducing the cost per 


- barrel. The decline in cash premiums in 


the Southwest has also been a great help 
in promoting this business. 

Some new crop Kansas flour for Jul 
shipment, mill’s option, has been sold. 
Good brands of new crop Kansas pat- 
ent flour were offered during the week 
as low as $7, jute, and standard patent 
at $6.70; but later in the week prices ad- 
vanced to $7.50 for new and $8 for old. 
These figures were about $1 below the 
best prices quoted on spring wheat flour. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 

2 


This Week ....cccccsscscees 14,250 9% 
Lanet week ......cccceccees 18,300 38 
VORP OBO occrcacccsercedses 14,000 29 
TWO Years ABO ...--seeeeee 3,000 6 
Three years AG0....-.+++++ 6,800 14 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as catered to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the correspo 
weeks of 1920 and 1919: 


No. Capacity Output Pct. 
This week ...... 17 114,600 42,283 3 


a 


Last week ...... 25 141,600 62,063 36% 

Year ago ......- 10 67,560 23,960 36 

Two years ago... 7 64,200 6,619 10 
NOTES 


The Sunshine Baking Co., Toledo, has 
increased its capital to $25,000. 
A. Mennel, president Mennel Milling 


Co., Toledo, will be at Mackinac Island 
for a month or more, 

A receiver has been asked for the 
Farmers’ Elevator Co., Sidney, Ohio, by 
Clarence Helvey and others. 

The Jackson (Ohio) New System Bak- 
ing Co, has recently been incorporated, 
with $5,000 capital, by Elden Ridgeway 
and others. 

The National Biscuit Co. has announced 
a sweeping reduction on its entire line, 
both and bulk, cutting the 
prices 65 to 75 = cent under those pre- 
vailing during war. 

Louis Streitberger, who lately retired 
from the bakery business at Rushville, 
Ind., in which he had been engaged for 
20 years, has returned to Germany on a 
visit after an absence of 36 years. 

A. M, Tousley, of the A. M. Tousle 
Co., flour, f and grain, Cleveland, 
Ohio, attended the meeting of the Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs in Chicago this week, 
and stayed over for the meeting of the 
millers. 

Harold Anderson, vice president Na- 
tional Milling Co., Toledo, accompanied 
by Mrs. Anderson, will be absent about 
a month on a western automobile tour, 
including Minneapolis and Yellowstone 
National Park. 

Cyrus S. Coup, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Northwestern Elevator & 
Mill Co., Louis A. Mennel and Mark N. 
Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, at- 
tended the millers’ mass convention at 
Chicago this week. 

W. H. Moore, formerly of the Pal- 
metto Brokerage Co. and the Moore Mill- 
ing Co., Greenville, S. C., has been elect- 
ed general manager, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Wright Milling Co., Blue- 
field, W. Va., to succeed George I’. Phil- 
lips, who is going into the automobile ac- 
cessory business at St. Louis. 

Marvin P. Evans, well known in the 
flour trade in southern Indiana and Ken- 
— has enga in the flour broker- 
age business, with an office in the Starks 
Building, Louisville, Ky., and is repre- 
senting the Goerz Flour Mills, Newton, 
Kansas, J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, on soft wheat flour, and 
the Hubbard Milling Co. Mankato, 
Minn. Associated with him is his broth- 
er, M. A. Evans, and they will cover 
Kentucky and southern Indiana. 





VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va., July 2.—A disposition 
has been apparent on the part of local 
flour dealers to clear away all their pres- 
ent stocks to make ready for the new 
wheat flour, which is promised this year 
somewhat earlier than usual. Western 
mills have reported that new flour in the 
winter wheat sections will be available 
for delivery about Aug. 1. Old wheat 
flours on spot this week have held firmly 
at approximately last week’s prices, quo- 
tations from ers for immediate ship- 
ment appearing in line with the cash 
wheat situation. Northwestern hard 
wheat patents are quoted at $9.25@9.40; 
Kansas patents, $7.90@8.40; winter wheat 
oe nag $7.50@8. Quotations for late 

uly shipment of new wheat flour are 
40@60c under the figures for old. 

The millfeed market has shown no 
change this week, quotations being but 
slightly, if any, lower. Standard mid- 
dlings are quoted at $23@24, winter 
at $27@28, bran at $26 
@27, and red dog at $86@37. 

NOTES 

V. L. Cofer, feed dealer of this city, 
is visiting mills at Omaha and other 
—_ in the West which he represents. 

e expects to be absent for several 


Arthur G. King, port director in 
charge of the city piers, attended the 
millers’ convention in a He car- 
ried with him a set of motion pictures, 
taken of the city’s new flour loading ma- 
chinery in operation here. 

Josep A. Leste. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapous, Inv., July 2.—Consider- 
able business in old wheat flour was done 
this week by millers in Indiana, bakers 
being the principal buyers. Inquiries 
were more numerous as to new wheat 
flour, but orders did not reach any large 
total. Reports show that stocks on hand 
generally are low. 

Mills in this state almost without ex- 
ception have been running at only a small 
per cent of their capacity for many 
weeks. One of the larger plants, how- 
ever, has for several months been operat- 
ing at not far from capacity. Although 
its domestic demand has slackened, it 
has been successful in keeping a 
connections that have brought steady 
orders. 

At the end of the week soft winter 
patents in this territory were quoted for 
ae in car lots at $6.30@6.90 bbl, 
98-lb cotton basis, a decline of 40c in 
the minimum and 60c in the maximum, 
compared with last week. Hard winter 
and spring patents showed a wide range, 
with most of the sales made near the 
minimum. Hard winter patents were 
priced at $6.40@9, a drop of $1.85 in 
the minimum, with the maximum un- 
changed. Spring patents were available 
at $6.40@9.20, a decline of around $2 
in the minimum and 20c in the maximum. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products continue in slow de- 
mand, the seasonal period of slack buy- 
ing now being on. Millers say the quan- 
tity of sales is fair, however, for this 
time of the year. Grits are quoted for 
shipment at $1.90 per 100 lbs, sacked, in 
car lots, meal at $1.80, hominy at $2.40, 
hominy flakes at $2, cerealine at’ $2.70 
and corn flour at $3.10. Prices are un- 
changed from last week. 


MILLFEED 

Sales of millfeed are few. Soft wheat 

bran is offered at $20@22 ton, sacked, 

in car lots, mixed feed at $21@23, and 

middlings at $23@25. Hominy feed is 

priced at $25.50, bulk, and $27.50, sacked. 
Stocks at mills are not large. 


DROP IN WHEAT PRICES 

The price of wagon wheat, as paid by 
Indianapolis mills and elevators, has 
drop considerably. more than 50 per 
cent in a year. Stocks on hand are 
much smaller than a year ago. 

On June 17 and 18, 1920, the local 
mills were offering $2.70 for wagon wheat 
of No. 1 quality, against $1.30 on June 
17 and 18 this year. The mills paid $2.50 
for the first new wheat last year. The 
first wheat of the 1921 crop to arrive on 
the wagon market this year was delivered 
Thursday. It weighed 57 lbs to the bu, 
testing No. 2, and brought $1.05 bu. 
Later deliveries tested No. 1 and brought 
$1.10. Preceding the arrival of the wagon 
market wheat, a few car lots had been 
delivered in Indianapolis from southern 
Indiana and Illinois. The first car came 
from Illinois and sold for $1.31 bu, ship- 
ping point at West Union, IIl., equivalent 
to $1.4144, Indianapolis. 


NOTES 


The Master Baking System of In- 
diana, with headquarters in Indianapolis, 
has announced its intention to dissolve as 
a corporation. 

An extension of its facilities for han- 
x grain is announced by the Laketon 
(Ind.) Farmers’ Elevator Co., which has 
increased its capital stock to $80,000. 

The United States Grain Growers, Inc., 
has qualified to do business in Indiana 
as sales agent for farmers. James K. 
Mason, of Milton, is its agent in this 
state. The Farmers’ Finance Corpora- 
tion, an auxiliary organization, also has 
qualified to do business, with $750,000 
of its capital stock represented in In- 
diana.. Mr. Mason likewise is its agent. 
Both concerns originally were incor- 
porated in Delaware. 

Wheat fields in various parts of Indi- 
ana are being inspected by grain ex- 
perts from Purdue University, with a 
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view of certifying them for seed wheat. 
In order to pass the test the fields 
have to contain less than 1 per cent of 
foreign variety, no cheat, cockle, rye or 
stinking smut, and less than 1 per cent 
of smut. The certification work will 
make for seed of known quality and 
standard for fall sowing. 

The Harrison Milling Co., organized at 
Lawrenceburg to manufacture feeds, has 
been capitalized at $45,000. Nathaniel 
E. Squibb has been elected president, 
Glen Dair vice president, Thomas S. 
Cravens secretary, and Frederick H. Bid- 
dinger treasurer. Julius P. Carter, Na- 
thaniel E. Squibb, Thomas S. Cravens, 
Glen Dair and F. H. Biddinger are the 
directors. The company has bought Dair 
Bros.’ flour mill on Whitewater River, 
near Lawrenceburg. It will be remodeled 
and enlarged, and it is planned to begin 
operations by Sept. 1. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





EVANSVILLE 


Evansvittz, Inv, July 2.—The new 
year for millers in this part of the coun- 
try started off with a bang. Orders for 
flour came piling in wank beyond ex- 
pectations. New wheat is coming into 
the market as it is threshed, but the 
farmers are holding back about half of 
their crops, waiting for better prices. 
Export demand is behind the optimism 
of the farmers. A.reported shortage of 
600,000,000 bus means that the farmers 
are expecting a larger demand for their 
wheat than was anticipated earlier. New 
wheat coming into Evansville averages 
around 60 lbs to the bushel. 

Some of the old wheat that was held 
by farmers when they were offered $2.65 
for it a year is now coming into the 
market, and going to the mills at $1.40. 

Evansville millers report some activity 
in export demand for flour, but not suf- 
ficient to cause any excitement. 

Flour prices quoted today: best patent, 
f.o.b. Evansville, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
$7.75@8, the latter for selfrising; stand- 
ard patents, based similarly, $6.50@6.75; 
Turkey hard Kansas, $7.50. 

Millfeed demand is slow, with prices 
unchan, Bran is quoted at $17 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, in carload lots; shorts, 
similarly based, $22, f.o.b. Evansville, 


NOTES 

The electrical equipment of the Igle- 
heart mill is almost completed. It will 
be the first electrically driven mill in 
this part of the state. 

The Phoenix mill, closed down last 
week because of needed repairs, opened 
on July 1 with orders enough to keep it 
going at 18 hours’ running time. 

Mills during the week have turned out 
about 18,000 bbls flour to meet present 
requirements, with orders ahead that will 
keep them running at over half capacity. 

The Zikak & Schafer Milling Co. of 
Haubstadt, with selling agency in Evans- 
ville, has contracted for a large two- 
story warehouse, with basement, to be 
erected immediately. 

Upon the return of Edgar Igleheart 
from his 28,000-mile trip to South Africa 
and western Europe, it is reported that 
he has made business connections on both 
the west and east coasts of South Af- 
rica, and in France, England and Scot- 


land. 
W. W. Ross. 
ALABAMA 





Mose, Ata., July 2.—The week just 


closed has been a repetition of those im- 
mediately preceding, in that grain and 
grain products both advanced and de- 
clined. The advances were small and 
the declines likewise, flour today ruling 
around $9.30 for best patents. 

Exports for the week: wheat flour, Car- 
denas 400 200-lb cotton sacks, Sagua 600 
sacks, Belize 501 bbls, Havana 3,100 
sacks, Cardiff 500 140-lb jute sacks, 
Bristol 357 bbls, 12,000 140-lb jute sacks, 
Glasgow 4,000 140-lb jute sacks, 2 bbls; 
corn, 2,100 sacks to Havana, Belize 35; 
oats, Belize 41 sacks, Havana 2,150; 
millfeed, 60 sacks to Belize; malt, 144 
boxes to Havana. 

W. J. Boxes. 


The Anglo-Danish Technical Society is 
reported recently formed in Copenhagen 
to promote Anglo-Danish industrial co- 
operation. 
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A FALSE IMPLICATION 


In the monthly report of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis appears the 
following statement: 

“It was further noted that several im- 
portant articles of food, notably ice and 
bread, held firmly at or about their peak 
levels. In the case of bread this is sur- 
prising, as No. 2 red winter wheat is 
down to below $1.50 bu, against $2.86 at 
the same time in 1920, and flour is selling 
at $7.50@8.50 (wholesale), against $12.50 
@13.50 a year ago.” 

Such charges as this are easily made 
and, coming from an institution of the 
prominence of a Federal Reserve Bank, 
afford excellent gunning for that section 
of the daily press which is ever seeking 
an opportunity to play to the galleries. 
It is a notable example of the wrong im- 
pression that may be derived from only 
the partial use of facts. 

In the first place, the price of bread 
is not holding firmly at its peak level, 
and a statement to such effect indicates 
more or less ignorance of the baking in- 
dustry on the part of the writer of the 
Federal Reserve report. While the ac- 
tual price of a loaf of bread may be 
nearly the same as that which has pre- 
vailed for the past few months, the 
weight of the loaves has been materially 
increased, thereby enhancing the value of 
the consumers’ bread purchases without 
an advance in price. For many reasons 
this method of reducing bread prices 
was found to be more practical than the 
slicing of a cent or a fraction thereof 
from the price of a loaf. It is evident 
that the accuser of the bakers made lit- 
tle, if any, real investigation of actual 
conditions in the baking industry; other- 
wise, he would inevitably have become 
aware of the before mentioned facts. 

In the latter part of the quoted para- 
graph the writer of the report at least 
insinuates that because, according to his 
figures, flour shows a decline of approxi- 
mately five dollars per barrel, the price 
of bread should show a_ proportionate 
decrease. Again a lack of understanding 
is shown, for any one who is familiar 
with the baking business knows that flour 
represents but approximately twenty- 
five per cent of the cost of a loaf of 
bread. The various other factors which 
affect bread prices, such as rent, taxes, 
insurance, cost of other raw materials 


. and numerous incidental expenses, have 


failed to show any material decline and, 
consequently, it is a financial impossi- 
bility at the present time for bread prices 
to be reduced more than they have been. 

It is unquestionably a fine thing for 
the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis— 
or any other district for that matter—to 
bring to light any cases where unjust 
charges are being made. However, be- 
fore such implications are made all pos- 
sible information relative to the industry 
affected should be obtained. Facts are 
interesting and frequently helpful, but 
when only a small portion of the facts of 
a case are used, a decidedly wrong im- 
pression can be given, as evidenced in 
the report under discussion. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 

What business is being done is largely 
in old wheat flour. hile the volume 
remains practically unchanged from the 
last few weeks, millers are of the opinion 
that stocks are at a very low ebb, and 
that as soon as confidence can be created 
in the prices of the 1921 wheat.crop a 
marked improvement will take place. 

Both buyers and mills are displaying 


less interest than usual at this time of 
the year in new crop flour. Buyers are 
making some inquiry for July shipment, 
but so far very little business has re- 
sulted from such inquiries. Nor are 
mills pushing this business. The uncer- 
tainty of the wheat market for the next 
few weeks is too great, and only in oc- 
casional instances are quotations being 


*made on new wheat flour. 


As has been the case for the last few 
weeks, the condition of the home trade 
of interior mills is dull and inactive. 
Evidently the improvement which took 
place some weeks ago resulted in the 
filling of requirements until the move- 
ment of the new crop, and buyers at 
country points are marking time. 

The demand for clears and low grade 
shows little or no improvement over last 
week, which experienced a decline in ac- 
tivity in these grades. Foreign buyers 
and exporters are seemingly of the same 
idea as domestic buyers, and are await- 
ing developments on the new crop prod- 
uct before coming into the market to 
any extent. 

St. Louis mills are quoting prices as 
follows: spring first patent, $8@8.20 per 
140 lbs, jute, St. Louis; standard patent, 
$7.75@8; first clear, $6@6.50; hard win- 
ter short patent, $6.75@7; straight 
grade, $6@6.25; first clear, $5.25@5.75; 
soft winter short patent, $6.75@7.10; 
straight grade, $6@6.50; first clear, $5 


@5.25 
MILLFEED 


Millfeed is in sympathy with the flour 
market, and shows little change from 
last week. Demand is very weak, and 
indications of an improvement, in the 
immediate future are scarce. Supplies 
are light, but ample to care for the de- 
mand, which continues to be more for 
mixed cars than for straight carload 
shipments. Hard winter wheat bran is 
quoted at $14.75@15 ton, soft wheat bran 
at $15.50@16, and gray shorts at $20 
@21. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
PRIS WOOK .cccccccccsccece 29,400 58 
EMRE WO ccecccsescccoses 22,000 43 
BOOP GOO ccc cvcsvesscicves 20,000 40 
TWO FORTS OHO cccccccecies 5,500 11 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TNS DOOR 6 di ceicccccscces 28,500 37 
Last week .......sessseeee _27,500 36 
TORE GOO cecccvccssocsvees 37,700 49 
Two years AGO ......eeeeee 33,400 43 


NOTES 


T. M. De Moss, representing the Na- 
pier Brokerage Co., Nashville, Tenn., 
called on the St. Louis trade this week. 

C. F. Sparks, vice president Sparks 
Milling Co., Alton, Ill., accompanied by 
his wife, is making a trip through the 
Fast. 

St. Louis mills quote corn products as 
follows: corn meal, $1.70@1.80; cream 
meal, $1.80@1.90; grits and hominy, $2.05 
@2.15,—all basis 100-lb sacks. 

A. C. Burrell, entomologist of the 
agricultural extension service of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, is making an inves- 
tigation of the Hessian fly situation in 
several counties of the state. 

The New Orleans Board of Trade has 
purchased property, valued at $30,000, 
at the corner.of Natchez and Board of 
Trade Place, on which it is proposed to 
erect a large, modern exchange building. 

The towboat Vicksburg, first of the 
six new tunnel-type craft designed for 
service in the Federal Barge Lime to 
reach St. Louis, docked here Thursday 


with four 2,000-ton barges from New 
Orleans. 

Rye flour, per bbl, packed in 98-lb 
cottons, is quoted as follows by St. 
Louis mills: white patent, $7.60@7.70; 
medium, $7.40@7.50; straight, $6.95@ 
7.05; pure dark, $5.60@5.70; rye meal, 
$5.90@6. 

The St. Louis Millers’ Club was rep- 
resented at the millers’ mass convention 
in Chicago this week by about one-fourth 
of its membership, which was a most 
creditable showing and spoke well for 
the interest of the club in the milling 
industry. 

The monthly report of August Rump, 
flour inspector of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, shows 15,308 bbls flour 
were inspected by his department during 
June. Flour stocks in St. Louis July 1, 
1921, totaled 47,500 bbls, compared with 
42,400 a month ago and 99,070 July 1, 
1920. 

David Carlisle, 81 years old, formerly 
engaged in the grain business and a 
member of the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change for 40 years, died this week at 
the home of his daughter, Mrs. Bert H. 
Lang, whose husband was formerly vice 
president of the United States Grain 
Corporation, in charge of the St. Louis 
territory. 

A public hearing will be held before 
Mayor Kiel, of St. Louis, Wednesday 
morning, relative to a new city ordi- 
nance prohibiting the sale of bread or 
other bakery goods in all parts of the 
city after 9 a.m. on Sundays. It is 
understood that the bakers throughout 
the city are organizing to oppose the 
bill, and that they will ask Mayor Kiel to 
veto it. 

Officials. of railroads operating east 
from St. Louis continue to report a prac- 
tical stagnation in many important lines 
of industry in the last week, which is 
keeping the total traffic down to much 
below the figures of a year ago. In- 
creasing local shipments of grain have 
reduced the number of idle cars, and it 
is understood that western roads have 
drawn on eastern lines for surplus box- 
cars for moving the in from the big 
producing centers. Fake carriers con- 
tinue to secure the bulk of the business 
in grain for shipment east and for ex- 
port. Grain continues to run in big 
volume on the southern roads, shipments 
to the gulf materially exceeding those of 
a year ago. Wheat export shipments in- 
dicate no gap between the old and the 
new crop. 





GEORGIA 

Atianta, Ga., July 2.—The flour trade 
continues dull, and confined almost en- 
tirely to bakers. The retail trade is 
about as light as at any time for many 
months, and jobbers are out of the mar- 
ket except for small lots to meet current 
demand. Prices are slightly lower this 
week, due to lack of demand and declines 
in grain. 

There is practically no demand for 
wheat millfeed, except for small lots and 
at a price. Most of the country trade is 
out of the market. Offerings are free 
from mills and prices are a shade lower 
this week, with no improvement in the 
movement of stocks. 

Cottonseed meal prices are about 
steady, with stocks moderate at the mills 
and in the hands of jobbers and dealers. 
Shorts and hominy feed prices are also 
lower, with little or no demand. 

Hay receipts were the lightest in many 


51b 


months, although prices are pretty much 
the same. Stocks are light, but sufficient 
to meet the demands of the trade. 

* _ 


It is estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture that the area of cotton in 
cultivation in Georgia this year is about 
3,600,000 acres, compared with 5,000,000 
a year ago. This is the smallest area 
that Georgia has had under cotton in 20 
years. The condition of the growing 
crop on June 25 was 64 per cent normal, 
as compared with 77 per cent, the 10- 
year average on this date. 

J. Hore TigNer. 





EUROPEAN MARKET SUMMARY 


Department of Commerce Makes Public 
Status of Foodstuffs Control or Cen- 
tralization Abroad 


Wasuinoton, D. C., July 2.—For the 
benefit of the export trade, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has made public the 
following summary of controlled or cen- 
tralized purchasing of grain and other 
foodstuffs by European governments: 

“In Great Britain the Royal Wheat 
Commission is in liquidation. Consoli- 
dated foreign buying of all food has 
been abandoned, and individual mer- 
chants are now supplying the trade. 

“In France it is expected that govern- 
ment purchasing will be abandoned by 
Aug. 1, 

“The Italian government is still buying 
principal grain imports, and will proba- 
bly continue through next year. At pres- 
ent, negotiations are being carried on 
between merchants and the government, 
the basis of discussion being to allow 
merchants to buy 20 per cent of the im- 
ports and the government to buy 80 per 
cent. 

“In Germany, consolidated purchase of 
the most important imported food sup- 
plies will continue throughout next year. 

“In Holland, all control has been re- 
moved, 

“In Belgium, government food pur- 
chases have ceased except in wheat and 
refrigerated meat, which will probably 
be decontrolled toward the end of 
August. 

“In other minor states partial or full 
control of foreign purchasing will re- 
main in the hands of the governments. 

“Of the normal grain exports from the 
United States, approximately 20 per cent 
are supplied to the countries which will 
continue consolidated purchases after 
the present harvest.” 

Joun MarRINAN. 





FLOUR FOR PANAMA RAILROAD 

The Panama Railroad Co. — invites 
sealed proposals on 1,000 sacks of hard 
wheat flour, 95 per cent grade, packed in 
new osnaburg sacks of 196 lbs or new 
barrels. Bids should cover delivery, free 
of all charges, to Pier 67, North River, 
New York City. Shipment is to be made 
in time to reach New York during the 
week ending July 30. Bids, in sealed 
envelopes, addressed to R. E. Ruther- 
ford, Commissary Purchasing Agent, 
Panama Railroad Co., 24 State Street, 
New York City, and marked “proposal 
for furnishing flour, requisition 8973, to 
be opened July 8, 1921,” will be received 
until 2 p.m., Friday, July 8. Telegraphic 
bids will also be considered. 





The director general of accounts of 
Chile has been authorized by the presi- 
dent to issue 5,000,000 pesos in bonds, to 
be devoted to irrigation works. 








Argentine Grain and Flour Exports 
The following table, published by The Review of the River Plate, shows the quantities 
and destinations of grain and flour exported from Argentina during the first four months 
of the current year; likewise the total figures of such exports for the corresponding periods 


of the last five years, in tons: 





Destinations— Wheat Maize Linseed Oats Barley Flour 
United Kingdom ...........+.. 59,488 46,409 92,282 ae obewaws 546 
CO TRUE cece tcccctcnces wacss 7 Pn © —éieena \ Stinteam odie 
WOUND ccvedccreceseneceveces 16,057 30,985 23,479 Sn. -selses, G stebee 
SED ioc cv ecnsse cadnsivces 61,718 79,179 20,773 1,549 8,229 176 
Arron errr ere 67,543 35,155 47,662 16,990 ere 
OS Sree eee 50,281 33,416 8,288 Daa. ‘@aseks - seawea 
BHOMOME oc cccccccpccccccccces 70,536 27,125 67,071 1,590 4,957 893 
Sweden, Norway .......++.... 1,155 19,358 20,420 Opee =«s- ss s bee 500 
ps TS PPT PTrTEreere re 1,002 9,483 7,758 See ey) eee ee ete 
BN ccc ccc decdsccsescccecs 66,788 21,075 1,513 ce meee ee 
} | BPPPTETETTETER TLE 116,806 i saver. 199 160 7,852 
CE... scdwesvccovcesseecebes 369,475 163,978 59,608 ee ar 
Other countries ........+.+..+. 26,722 12,053 2,028 13,083 30 626 

Totals ........ Oo ceecccess 907,571 478,236 444,421 147,321 21,463 10,593 
Four months, 1920 .......... 2,555,223 1,283,430 471,659 158,761 12,452 99,994 
Four months, 1919 .......... 364,873 432,667 102,911 65,960 1,896 63,797 
Four months, 1918 .......... 801,103 173,874 154,353 55,351 3,677 26,129 
Four months, 1917 .......... 628,829 475,383 31,297 155,331 10,655 6,070 
Four months, 1916 .......... 950,758 619,899 329,756 213,724 15,660 35,272 
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While business in New York continues 
of a hand-to-mouth character, local mer- 
chants who have reported poor demand 
now say that June has been the best 
month this year. The orders have been 
for small lots, and for immediate deliv- 
ery, but they have come often enough to 
make the total volume a very fair one. 
Stocks are so extremely limited that 
nearly all orders are to fill urgent 
needs, 

Nearly all sales were of old crop flour, 
as buyers do not seem inclined to pur- 
chase largely of the new. For one thing, 
mills are not offering very freely, and 
buyers are not yet certain of the quality 
of the new crop. A moderate business 
was done in southwestern straights, 
which were quoted at the end of the 
week at around $7, but the trade seemed 
to expect that the price would go lower. 

Export business has been very quiet. 
Buyers are evidently - develop- 
ments on the new crop. The business is 
of small proportions, and chiefly for spe- 
cific brands. 

Price range: spring fancy patents, 
$9.50@10.25; standard patents, $8.25@ 
8.75; first clears, $7.25@7.75; soft win- 
ter straights, $6.60@7; hard winter pat- 
ents, $8@8.50; straights, $7.75@8.25; 
clears, $7.25@1.75; rye, $7.75@9,—all in 
jute. 

NOTES 


Lou Weitzmann, of the Weitzmann 
Flour Co., Chicago, was in New York a 
few days this week. 


Fred C. Ropte, formerly manager of 
the flour department of the Meinrath 
Brokerage Co., is now sales manager for 
Cake & Freedman, brokers, at their New 
York office. 


Few out-of-town flour men were on the 
exchange this week, and many of the 
local men were at the Chicago conven- 
tion, going from there to visit their mill 
connections. 


A. C. Fetterolf, freight traffic man- 
ager of the International Mercantile 
Marine Lines, returned to New York, 
Friday, on the Adriatic, after a survey 
of traffic conditions abroad. 


The port commission of Norfolk, Va., 
has issued a circular giving sailings from 
there in July, and pointing out the ad- 
vantages of that port for shipping flour 
under the commission-manager form of 
government in operation there. 


The New York Pie Baking Co. has 
recently purchased property in Newark, 
200x224, on which it will erect a brick 
and concrete building. This company, 
said to be one of the oldest concerns of 
its kind in the world, has been in busi- 
ness for 50 years, with branches in New 
York and Philadelphia. 


Announcement was recently made of 
the marriage of Richard L. Sweet, of W. 
L. Sweet & Co., flour, this city, to Miss 
Mary Frederica Shimonek. The cere- 
mony took place at Waterloo, N. Y., on 
June 18. Mr. Sweet’s many friends in 
the trade congratulate him, and wish him 
and Mrs. Sweet every possible happi- 
ness. 


The Danish steamer Kirsten Maersk, 
which sailed on June 19, carried 3,000 
tons flour consigned by an American firm 
to — interests at Petrograd. It is 
understood that the flour was paid for 
before it was placed on the ship. This 
is claimed to be the’ first full cargo of 
American foodstuffs eo “to Soviet 
Russia since the Lenine-Troteky 
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BALTIMORE 


Bavrimore, Mp., July 2.—Flour was in 
the readjustment period, with new stock 
coming to the front and old passing out, 
making it difficult to quote accurately. 
Old flour is probably no more than 25c 
bbl lower than a week ago, while new or 
part new was on the increase and shows 
a loss of 50@75c, yet most buyers are 
interested only in trying to buy the old 
at the price of the new, which thus far 
has been impossible. 

Springs were easier and in some de- 
mand, first patents closing nominally at 
$8.50@8.75; standard patents, $8@8.25, 
—in 98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 
5@10c less in jute, or 15@20c less in 
bulk. A few car lot sales were made at 
quotations, but most buyers prefer hard 
winters at the difference in price. There 
is lots of talk to the effect that the 
spring wheat crop has been ruined, but 
the trade is slow to put any faith in such 
talk with September wheat at Minne- 
apolis selling over July, claiming that the 
reverse would be the case if there was 
a" serious damage to the new crop. 

ard winters were weaker but quiet, 
short patents at the close ranging $8@ 
8.25; straights, $7.50@7.75,—in 98-Ib cot- 
tons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c less in 
jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. Quotations 
refer to old flour or a very small per- 
—— of new, as the all new offerings 
are obtainable at 50c less than the prac- 
tically all old. Sales were limited and 
confined mostly to old or part old, with 
all new offered in many cases at very 
attractive rates, but with most buyers 
afraid of them until they have gone 
through the sweat. 

Soft winters were lower and dull, short 
patents closing nominally at $7.25@17.50; 
near-by straights, $5.75@6,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; $1.10 more in wood, 5@10c less in 
jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. Old Ohio 
patents were offered down to $7.25, cot- 
ton, with no one wanting them even at 
that drop. Near-by straights, all old or 
part old, were obtainable at quotations, 
while 500 bbls of all new, for July ship- 
ment, sold down to $5, bulk, this being 
the first sale of new for the season, and 
was rather staggering to both competi- 
tors and buyers. ne tributary mill 
claims to have sold 1,000 bbls of new 
straight to go to pg ae poe for export 
at $5.75, jute, and a local buyer says he 
could use 20,000 bbls of new near-by 
straight at $5.50, bulk, yet the fact re- 
mains that the first new winter straight 
of the season was sold here on June 29 
at $5, bulk, for July shipment. 

City mills ran stronger, and reported 
further improvement in both domestic 
and export trade. They reduced quota- 
tions on flour—25c bbl on springs and 
blends and 50c on winters; feed un- 
changed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 21,115 
bbls; destined for export, 10,576. 


NOTES 
Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 107; number now in port, 123. 
Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: wheat, $1.60 bu; 
corn, 80c; rye, $1.50; barley, $1; oats, 
50c. 


Exports from here this week were 17,- 
786 bbls flour and 1,248,072 bus grain— 
738,573 wheat, 174,114 corn, and 335,385 
rye. 

The steamer Venezuela has just ar- 
rived from Pacific Coast ports with con- 
siderable flour, presumably for reship- 
ment or transshipment. 


Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 17 to July 1, 101,235 bus; same 
period last year, 808." Range of prices 
this week, 78c@$1.33; last year, $2.65@4. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
26, 1990, to July 1, 1921, 491,452 bus; 


rices this 
1.90@ 1.94. 
. The first sale of new near-by soft win- 
ter wheat straight flour in this market 
this season was made on June 29. It 
comprised 500 bbls at $5, bulk, for July 
shipment. 

Frank W. Lund, + gg = sy the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
was here during the week looking over 
the field preparatory to opening a local 
distributing branch for his company. 

William E. Harris, of W. E. Harris & 
Son, c.i.f. brokers and forwarders and 
representing P. N. Gray & Co., Inc., 
grain and flour exporters, New York, left 
early in the week for an extended west- 
ern business and pleasure trip. 

The Perfection Specialty Co., Inc., 
Baltimore, with $10,000 capital stock, to 
manufacture and deal in flavoring ex- 
tracts, bakers’, confectioners’, bottlers’ 
and nas ogy supplies, has been incor- 
porated by Arthur L. Greenbaum and 
William and Harry Fleishman. 


The management of the Marine Show 
and Export and Import Exposition, 
which will be held at the Fifth Regiment 
Armory, Baltimore, the week of Jul 
11-16, extends a cordial invitation to all 
those interested in the growth of the 
port of Baltimore and the business wel- 
fare of the city to attend free of charge. 

New southern wheat, which is moving 
two weeks earlier than last year, is be- 
ginning to arrive in good volume, much 
of it being unusually dry and otherwise 
excellent in quality, and selling at prices 
ranging $1@1.33 bu, while the poorer 
samples are going at 97c down to 78c, 
as to quality and condition. Heavy re- 
ceipts are expected next week. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


ear $53,879.- Range of 
week, 69%,@7844¢; last Teen, 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., July 2.—None of 
the mills here, so far as learned, have 
bought any new crop wheat, or have 
there been any sales of new flour. This 
has been a dull week, with some of the 
mills shut down for fumigation. Jobbers 
and the retail trade have light stocks, 
and bakers are buying in small lots. 

Prices on hard wheat patents have 
eased off around 50c bbl, with clears in- 
dicating relatively more strength than 
other grades. Principal quotations on 
hard wheat flours: spring patents, $9.50 
@9.75 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $10.20; bakers patent, $9, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; spring straights, 
$9.50@9.60, cotton 98's, mostly local; 
first clears, $7.70@8.25, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston; local, $7; low grade, $4.25 
@4.75, jute, car lots, Boston. 

There has been a little more activity 
in soft wheat flours than in hard. The 
trade placed some orders on advances, 
and millers with wheat in hand were in a 
position to accept. The volume of sales 
all told was not large, but it averaged 
up fairly well with the level of recent 
weeks. Prices have eased off, following 
wheat, which is 20@30c under a fort- 
night ago, and millers are not anxious 
to buy. The rather nominal price today 
on winter wheat here is $1.25 bu, deliv- 
ered at the mill door. Principal quota- 
tions on soft wheat flours: winter 
straights, $6.80@6.90 bbl, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston; local, $8. 

There have been scattering sales of rye 
flour this week, but mills have kept up 
closely with orders. Prices have worked 
lower, under lack of support. Best 
white brands are quoted at $8.75 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. There has 
been a little business in western brands, 
with no concession in prices and in some 
instances a shade higher. Light is quot- 
ed at $9, medium at $8.50, and dark at 
$8, all cotton 98’s. 

Sales of feed have been light and, 
small as the output has been this week, 
demand has not been sufficient to absorb 
it. Pastures are short, with the meadows 
as brown as August, but farmers are not 
in a mood to buy millfeed, no matter 
what their needs. Lacking support, 
prices are $1@1.50 ton under the level 
of late last week. Principal quotations: 
spring bran, $24@25 ton, sacked, car lots, 

oston; local, $27; winter bran, $27@28, 
sacked, jobbing; spring middlings, $25 
@26, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $27; 
winter middlings, $27@28, sacked, mostly 
localir 

There is considerable rye feed to. be 
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had. The market is draggy, with con- 
cessions obtainable. Prices range lower 
at $21@22, sacked, mostly local. There 
has been fair activity in western feeds. 
Prices are steady, with crushed oats 
quoted at $83 ton and corn meal at $29, 
both bulk. Corn meal, table quality, 
steady at $1.50 per 100 lbs. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a total 
capacity of 18,600 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
ee MOOD. n4 nda 6 eoetoce ce’ 6,6 
BE NOGUR eck cede cecécesce 7,600 40 


Of this week’s total, 4,800 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,400 winter and 400 
rye. 


The Farmers’ Threshing Co., a co- 
operative association of grain farmers in 
enesee County, has been organized, with 
headquarters at Stafford. he organi- 
zation’s debt limit is $500, with individual 
liability limited to $100, 
T. W. Kwapp. 


BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., July 2.—After about 
18 months of humdrum, take-it-as-want- 
ed business, flour buyers, from all indi- 
cations the past few days, have at last 
concluded to go back to the old-time way 
of trading. Some of the big mills have 
been deluged with orders since last 
Thursday, and it looks as if the large 
buyers, and particularly bakers, are 
afraid of getting left on old wheat flour. 
A number of mills have sold their out- 
a daily this week, and several are now 

ooked for 10 days to two weeks, and 
everybody requests immediate shipment. 
These orders come from the big ones; 
the small buyers are yet to be heard 
from. There is no talk of new flour, 
and prices cannot be quoted. 

The demand is confined almost en- 
tirely to the domestic trade, the export 
business being very light this week for 

atents, and there are no offerings of 
ow grades worth mentioning for ship- 
ment abroad. In fact, first and second 
clears will bring as much or-more right 
at home. 

Prices have become more settled the 
past few days, little cutting being no- 
ticeable today and, with a growing 
scarcity of really desirable spring wheat, 
an advance in flour as well as cash wheat 
may be looked for. 

The local retail trade is buying a little 
better, but the demand from home bakers 
is reported very light. Prices are set- 
tling down to about cost of production, 
though some of the little mills are still 
a nuisance in the trade. The best family 
patent is offered today at $9.50 in cotton 

’s, a decline of 25c¢ since a week ago. 

Rye flour is in better demand at the 
decline of 35@40c, and is considered 
cheap. 

Kansas mill agents here report a fair- 
ly good demand for old wheat flour, and 
buyers are taking it in larger quantities, 
but there is no evidence of stocking up. 
After some sharp advances early in the 
week, there was a decline of about 40c, 
and the feeling was easy today. Old 
short patent was quoted at $8.35@8.50, 
and standard at $7.80@835, new short 
patent $7.90, and standard $7.50, Buffalo 
rate points. 

Millfeed shows a marked improvement 
in demand, with every prospect of higher 
prices, while the mills are not getting 
overloaded with orders and show an in- 
clination to sell, with the present pros- 
pect of an increase in the output. The 
country continues very dry, but dairy- 
men are said to be feeding light, as they 
claim there is no money in milk. Prices 
are about the same as last week, except 
for middlings, which, though in better 
demand, are 50c lower. There are no 
offerings of red dog. 

Canadian bran is very scarce, but there 
has been a liberal supply of middlings 
and flour middlings, and the offerings 
were all taken. Middlings sold at $20 
-_ flour middlings at $26, track, Buf- 
alo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is in fair de- 
mand and firmer. Hominy feed quiet 
and lower. Gluten feed unsettled, and 
trade light. Cottonseed meal higher, but 
the advance has checked demand. _ Oil 
meal firmer for spot, and the mills are 
asking more for last half of July ship- 
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ment. Buckwheat was offered at $83.35, 
but holders are asking more as a rule. 
Kafir and milo are arriving hot, six cars 
being on track in that condition today. 
Mixed milo, No. 3, was offered at $1.64; 
mixed Kafir, $1.54; straight No. 3 Kafir, 
$1.60,—on track here. rewers’ grains 
$27, and distillers’ $18, for 16 per cent, 
and $28 for 30 per cent, track, Buffalo. 
Malt sprouts are quoted at $22@26. Al- 
falfa, for choice, fine ground, track, 
Buffalo. 

Rolled oats in fair demand and, with 
light stocks, prices are firm. Oat feed 
dull; offered at $8@9, sacked, track, 
Buffalo. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This WOOK .occccscccccece 123,450 74 
Last week .....- 117,525 70 
Year ago ....+.- 114,122 68 
Two years ago . 127,300 79 
Three years agO .....+.++ 61,800 30 





NOTES 


vice president Dreyer 


J. Leipman, 
Louis, was on 


Commission Co., St. 
‘change this week, 

Receipts of grain at this port for the 
week were 3,248,000 bus, compared with 
338,000 a year ago. 

Shipments of grain from Buffalo by 
canal to New York this week were 272,- 
000 bus; last year, 166,000. 

Stocks of wheat here are 490,000 bus, 
compared with 1,000,000 a year ago. 
There are over 6,000,000 bus corn and 
oats here today; last year, 3,000,000. 

Owing to the congestion at Port Col- 
borne, steamers are being sent to this 
port to unload, and the grain is re- 
shipped in Canadian bottoms to Mont- 
real. Shipments from elevators here to 
that port were 260,838 bus wheat, 122,000 
bus corn, and 60,189 bus rye. 

The Great Lakes, Hudson and At- 
lantic Waterway Association convention 
here this week adopted a resolution re- 
questing the state canal board to grant 
free wharfage to ocean vessels loading 
and unloading at the barge canal ter- 
minals in New York City, with a view to 
per ag | back to the state waterways the 
grain business it carried years ago. 
Resolutions were also adopted urging 
more extensive use of the water routes 
by shippers. E. BanGassEr. 





BOSTON 


Bosron, Mass., July 2.—New crop flours 
have been sold in a limited way during 
the past week, but reliable quotations 
are not obtainable. The situation is a 
peculiar one. Not only have buyers been 
indifferent at any reasonable figures, but 
millers also have been uncertain as to the 
future and, so far as this market is con- 
cerned, little inclination has been shown 
to make sales, except at prices based on 
current wheat markets. 

Both buyer and seller, before making 
any commitments of any size for flour 
for future delivery, want to have some 
assurance as to the market. The agita- 
tion in regard to the regulation of grain 
exchanges, and the probability that dras- 
tic =e will be adopted to pre- 
vent abuses in trading in wheat futures, 
has not been without effect, and helps 
to increase the existing uncertainty. The 

rain board of the Boston Chamber of 

mmerce at a meeting held this week 
indorsed the position taken by the com- 
mittee of which Frederick B. Wells is 
chairman, and will give its moral sup- 
port to that committee. 

The demand for old wheat flour for 
immediate delivery was reported as 
somewhat better during the last few 
days of the week, and while no large 
lots were disposed of, the aggregate was 
better than for some time. 

While prices on spring wheat flours 
show a drop of about 50c bbl from last 
week, the real decline is even greater. 
Minneapolis patents are nominally held 
at $9.50 bbl, in sacks, but sales have 
been reported around $9.20, with rumors 
that even lower prices had been ac- 
cepted. New York state spring pat- 
ents have sold better during the week, 
several thousand barrels being @isposed 
of, in a small way, mostly around $9.20 
@9.30, in sacks. There were also two 
or three 1,000-bbl] lots sold. Spring 
wheat country. patents are offered at 
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what would ordinarily be considered at- 
tractive prices for immediate shipment, 
as low as $8.25 in sacks being quoted. 

Kansas hard wheat patents were also 
in better demand, with some pressure to 
sell and a disposition shown to cut prices. 
Soft winter wheat flours are still unat- 
tractive to the trade here, and agents 
find it difficult to interest buyers, even 
when low prices are made. 

Corn meal is in quiet demand, with the 
market easy. Oatmeal is in fair demand 
at higher prices. 

NOTES 

H. Roy Eshelman, Lancaster, Pa., and 
Neal C. Anderson, New York City, were 
on ’change during the week. 

The Charles P. Washburn Co., Boston, 
has been incorporated, with $95,000 capi- 
tal, to deal in grain, hay, feed, etc., by 
Charles P. Washburn, president and 
treasurer, Anna K. Washburn, and Jo- 
seph A. Bassett. 

Charles S. Fellows, one of the former 
old-time members of the Chamber of 
Commerce, but for some years located 
in Minneapolis, was on ’change this week, 
and his many friends in the trade were 
pleased to renew old friendships. 

Louis W. DePass. 





PITTSBURGH 

Pirrssurcu, Pa., July 2.—Uncertainty 
marked the flour market this week. 
There was a fair demand for flour, but 
the orders were not of a character that 
would put any enthusiasm into the heart 
of the flour dealer. Buyers lacked con- 
fidence and made only such purchases 
as were necessary to satisfy actual needs. 

New crop flour is being offered, but 
very little was done in that line the past 
week, The hot weather had a deterrent 
effect on the baking trade. 

Prices —— spring patent, $8@ 
9.50; hard winter, old crop $7.50@8.70, 
new crop, July and August delivery, 
$6.50@8, cotton 98’s, car lots, Pitts- 
burgh; soft winter, old crop $6@6.75, 
new crop $5.50@6, bulk. 

There was a good demand for rye 
flour, and it was stated that consider- 
able rye bread is being baked at pres- 
ent, being in demand for picnics, outin 
and other summer affairs where sand- 
wiches are a feature. Pure white rye 
was quoted at $7.25@8, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Pittsburgh. The millfeed market 
was rather quiet, demand and offerings 
both being light. 

NOTES 


The bakery of Samuel Schwartz, 319 
Catherine Street, McKee’s Rocks, was 
damaged $1,500 by fire on June 28. 


D. A. Moore has been appointed re- 
ceiver of the O. K. Baking Co., of Beav- 
er Falls, Pa., conducted by John Avonic 
and Jessie Okulovicz. 

Henry F. Behrhorst, aged 71, founder 
and president of the wholesale grocery 
firm of H. F. Behrhorst & Son, died June 
24 at his home in Avalon, Pa. 

The stockholders of the Keystone 
Grocery & Tea Co. of Greensburg, Pa., 
will vote on Aug. 11 on the proposal to 
increase the capital stock of the company 
to $5,500,000. 

The Central Baking Co., 2211 Mahon 
Street, Pittsburgh, on petition of credi- 
tors, has been thrown into involuntary 
bankruptcy. The Southside Trust Co. 
was named as receiver. 


Fred Lenz, one of the best known re- 
tail bakers of Pittsburgh and also treas- 
urer of the Pittsburgh Retail Master 
Bakers’ Association, ended his life on 
June 28 by drinking carbolic acid. 


W. T. Ladish, of the Ladish Milling 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., W. A. Lee, flour 
miller, of Coshocton, Ohio, J. L. Smith, 
miller, of Clarion, and E. A. Craig, mill- 
er, of Limestone, Pa., were business visi- 
tors in Pittsburgh the past week. 

Declaring that men are still looking 
for an eight-hour day and high wages, 
Jacob A, Rose, secretary and treasurer 
of the Pennsylvania Threshermen’s and 
Farmers’ Protective Association, stated 
that farmers are unable to get help in 
harvesting their wheat crops. He also 
claimed that this was due to the long 
hours required in agriculture, and low 
wages, and that farmers are having dif- 
ficulty in obtaining labor, despite wide- 
spread lack of employment in other 
lines. C, C. Larus. 
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New York, N. Y., July 2.—The finan- 
cial community has entered upon another 
fiscal year with feelings of hopefulness 
and general recognition of the difficult 
problems which must be solved within 
the next few months. The business situa- 
tion has been helped by the liquidation 
that has taken place, but new buying is 
difficult to attract on a large scale, be- 
cause the average consumer wants to be 
shown that prices will not recede fur- 
ther. June was an extraordinary month, 
and the liquidation that it witnessed 
would have created general disturbance 
in ordinary times. As it was, it was re- 
ceived with the assurance that better 
things would result and that the market 
would come out all right in the end. 


CAUTIOUS BUYING 


To a considerable extent a large por- 
tion of the country is afflicted with the 
“cash buying” mania. Some merchants 
and manufacturers have taken wholesale 
losses in trying to liquefy their assets. 
Many have faced the music manfully and 
without complaint, but others are still 
holding on in the belief that they can 
force the public to pay war prices in 
peace times. After all is said and done, 
this is a very difficult thing to do. Ex- 
cept in the case of some special com- 
modity whose production is controlled or 
largely restricted by the sellers, it is 
never possible to continue war prices in 
peace times. The reason is that war 
profits are no longer available, and that 
industry in many lines has been greatly 
disturbed. 

The tendency of the average merchant 
is to go slow. Some of them have gone 
so slowly in buying new stock that they 
will be forced into the market later on 
when conditions may be much less pro- 
pitious than those ruling today. The 
outstanding fact is, however, that trade 
activity is gradually being strengthened, 
and that the people are looking forward 
instead of backward. Some experts be- 
lieve that we shall see much more favor- 
able business before the close of 1921, 


BARGAIN PRICES 


With the reaction that has taken place, 
high grade securities are available now 
at a bargain price level. Some seasoned 
issues have been quietly picked up by 
rich investors who are always in the 
market for good things. It is not alto- 
gether clear what the next move will 
be, but there is reason for the belief held 
in many quarters that the market has 
seen the worst and that it will be headed 
for better things and increased invest- 
ment activity before long. Some of the 
large railroad and business corporations 
are having difficult work in financing 
their requirements, especially in cases 
where heavy loans are asked for, but the 
credit strain is not nearly as acute as 
it was. 

Some large loans remain to be floated, 
but there is no telling just when they 
can be officially offered. Some of the 
banking houses would be glad to act 
favorably upon such propositions, pro- 
vided they are able to insure for them- 
selves in advance a good market for the 
securities behind the collateral offered by 
foreign interests. It is probable, how- 
ever, that there will be a lull in new 
financing for the time being, at least, as 
it is evident that the country has plenty 
of ways in which to spend its money. 

Sooner or later it will be necessary 
for both foreign and domestic corpora- 
tions to secure large sums, even if they 
are compelled to pay 8 per cent for the 
accommodation. This recalls a remark 
made by a New York bank president 
some time ago in declaring that, what- 
ever fictitious value an owner might put 
upon a piece of property, the B som end 
was worth only what it would bring when 
the owner wanted to sell. Many manu- 


facturers and large industrial corpora- 
tions have come to the same conclusion. 


LONG TERM INVESTMENTS 


There is no doubt that the American 
people are prepared to make discrimi- 
nating purchases of listed securities. 
This movement has been under way for 
some time, but the buying has been cau- 
tiously done by investors who are ordi- 
narily adroit in their investment opera- 
tions. It looks as if the movement would 
increase from now on, for there has 
never been a more favorable opportunity 
for an investor to insure for himself a 
7 or 8 per cent income during the rest 
of his life. Many high grade ) Awd and 
similar obligations are selling at a price 
level which makes it altogether probable 
that there will be heavy public absorp- 
tion before long. 

The question is largely one of supply 
and demand, and were it: not for the 
general wretchedness of Europe and the 
immense obligations which have to be 
arranged for in connection with the 
restoration of European plants and in- 
dustries, average prices of prime securi- 
ties would be today much above their 
present level. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the security market is estab- 
lished at a basis which will make it very 
advantageous for buyers to give out 
heavy buying orders before long. 

As soon as the full force of this buy- 
ing is felt, there will be a quick upward 
reaction in security prices. Exceptional- 
ly high grade bonds and notes are avail- 
able for the small investor today at 
terms which before the war were quoted 
only to wholesale dealers. The big thing 
to remember is that business is on the 
up grade and that, while there are im- 
portant problems to be solved, there is 
no doubt that the questions will be dis- 
posed of all right in the end. 

There never has been a more interest- 
ing security market, though the public is 
out of it in any large way. The tendency 
of American people is to invest, and not 
to speculate except in instances where 
extraordinary conditions prevail. Heavy 
losses, however, have made it imperative 
for some traders to sacrifice a portion of 
their holdings so as to build up their 
bank balances and enable them to rein- 
vest later on at favorable terms. 

NEW FISCAL YEAR 

The opening of a new fiscal year has 
again brought financial questions to the 
forefront. They will continue to be very 
interesting and in the main helpful. The 
country is making the best of a difficult 
situation and, while there is pronounced 
trade depression in many quarters, this 
influence is partially offset by the known 
strength of our banking system and the 
enormous reduction in speculative com- 
mitments. 





OKLAHOMA RATE COMPLAINT 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion will not permit a reinstatement of 
high freight rates by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission without a serious pro- 
test, charging the latter body with per- 
mitting discrimination against that state. 
It is believed the federal organization 
will issue a reinstating order. Campbell 
Russell, chairman of the state commis- 
sion, claims that “with the 35 per cent 
entirely eliminated from all Oklahoma 
traffic, our shippers would still pay 
slightly higher rates than the average of 
the United States.” He also insists that 
intrastate and interstate rates should be 
on a parity, and calls attention to a rate 
of 38c on grain from Kansas City to 
Galveston, and of 50c from Oklahoma 
City to Galveston. 


La Sociedad Africola-Ganadera, an 
agricultural society, was recently formed 
in Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 
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MILLERS HOLD NOTABLE MASS MEETING IN CHICAGO 


(Continued from page 42.) 


rough shod over the rights of another— 
if such a condition actually does exist, as 
I much doubt. The point I desire to 
make is that it is unnecessary to burn 
the house to roast the pig. About much 
of the legislation now before the Con- 
gress, Lamb might well have written his 
amous satire. 

“One would think in reading the 
speeches of these political champions of 
a Teoune that the American farmer 
was the world’s greatest burden bearer, 
and the remainder of the body politic 
hover about, buzzardlike, fattening off 
his carcass. 

“The menace of this rests in the radical 
nature of the leadership, its verbosity, in 
the fertility of the farmer field for the 
spreading of all sorts of unhealthy 
propaganda, and in the real power of 
the farmer lobby—the greatest and most 
— labor not excepted, in Wash- 


— 
meeting should ress itself in 
no uncertain terms upon and other 


governmental-meddling-in-business _poli- 
cies 


“We have prepared our programme, 
we believe, to cover the field and to give 
us all a grasp of the conditions confront- 
ing us. We ask your co-operation to 
make it a milestone in our progress to- 
ward a better time. We ask your par- 
ticipation fully and freely in the discus- 
sion. We have high hopes of the good 
to be accomplished through this meeting. 
A fulfillment of that hope rests with you 
—Gentlemen, the meeting is yours.” 


THE NEW ECKHART PLAN 


Immediately following his address, Mr. 
Goetzmann referred to the meeting, many 
years ago, at the St. Hubert’s Grill, Chi- 
cago, when Mr. Eckhart had propounded 
his original “Eckhart plan.” He spoke 
of the value of this plan of accurate 
cost accounting to the entire milling in- 
dustry, and said that he was certain any 
new plan or suggestion which Mr. Eck- 
hart might present would mean a direct 
profit in dollars and cents to every miller 
who adopted it. 

At this point Mr. Goetzmann made it 
clear that the morning session was an 
executive one for millers only, and the 
members of the allied industries, dis- 
tinguished by their pink badges (Mr. 
Goetzmann called them “the pink ’uns”) 
gracefully withdrew, leaving the ball- 
room to the millers. This ruling, how- 
ever, did not seem to apply to one spec- 
tator, obviously not a miller, in the per- 
son of a large black cat, who took sole 
possession of the gallery above the 
speakers’ table, and strolled back and 
forth for the benefit of the entire as- 
sembly, evidently much impressed by 
what Mr. Goetzmann and Mr. Eckhart 
had to say. It was suggested that the 
cat might be the official representative 
of the Department of Justice. 

Mr. Eckhart, welcomed with an en- 
thusiasm due quite as much to the high 
regard in which he is held by the entire 
trade as to the fact that was the 
first president of the Millers’ National 
Federation, outlined the absolute neces- 
sity for an accurate system of cost ac- 
counting in the milling industry. His 
address was in substance as follows: 

“Among American business men it is 
axiomatic that no industry can long en- 
dure unless it enjoys a reasonable profit. 
Doing business without profit, or at a 
loss, means creditors’ committees, re- 
ceiverships, bankruptcy, unemployment, 
reduced wages, curtailment of purchas- 
ing power, poverty and misery. This 
chain of evils has been brought too 
clearly to mind by the recent contraction 
of business. Economists have long rec- 
ognized that the price of any product 
must be sufficient to cover all expenses 
of production and yield a reasonable 
— of profit. Even Communists and 
Bolshevists are coming to recognize that 
capital is as necessary as labor, and that 
profits offer an indispensable incentive 
to continued and efficient production. 

“What is not always so clearly recog- 
nized is that there can be no gain to 
any community, city, state or nation if 
its industries are not on a safe and 
sound financial footing. A little reflec- 
tion will make this statement quite ob- 


vious. The happiness, contentment and 
wellbeing of any political unit, large or 
small, has an economic foundation. If 
its industries do not flourish, the people 
suffer for lack of food, clothing and 
shelter. If production is large, there is 
plenty, not only of those things which 
are necessary for a bare subsistence, but 
also enough for comforts and refine- 
ments,—yes, and for taxes. There is no 
truer doctrine than that culture and 
capital presuppose a social surplus. 

“It is a fair inference to draw from 
the axioms that business must yield a 
profit, to flourish, and that a community 

rospers as its industries prosper, to 

old that business prosperity and the 
neral welfare command accurate cost 

——- Unwise use of capital, inex- 
perience and poor accounting are re- 
sponsible for the largest percentage of 





far enough. In reckoning costs 
Should not ro allowance be an for 
contingencies that arise during the year 
in every plant? Losses are incur by 
unex breakdowns, by unforeseen 
shutdowns, unlooked for though fairly 
certain increases in the rates of city, 
county, state and national taxes. Losses 
come through increased insurance rates 
and unexpected cancellation of orders. 
Against such losses assurance, if not in- 
surance, in the form of cost allowance, 
is possible. In short, I wish to raise for 
general consideration the problem of in- 
tangibles, which must be included in the 
cost accounting of going private con- 
cerns. It is not possible now to enter 
into a detailed consideration of a costing 
system which would cover the innumer- 
able items of expense that constitute an 
invisible or intangible loss rarely, if ever, 


A. P. Husband 
Secretary of the Millers’ National Federation 


business failures. The control of big 
business today is a statistical control. 
How can any one know that business is 
rofitable unless he knows his costs? 
ow can he be wise in management un- 
less he knows the facts about his busi- 
ness? 

“All who have read the autobiography 
of Andrew Carnegie will recall that he 
first introduced accurate costing in the 
steel business. He makes much of that 

oint in appraising the causes of his 

usiness success. I may be permitted 
to recall my small part in urging an im- 
proved method of cost keeping for our 
industry. A few years ago, at a con- 
ference here in Chicago, I suggested a 
plan for ee ered the cost of produc- 
ing and distributing flour and feed. In 
substance, it provides for taking into ac- 
count, in computing the cost of produc- 
ing flour, the cost of selling first clear, 
second clear and low grade flour, and 
bran and middlings. 

“While this so-called ‘Eckhart Plan’ 
for computing the cost of manufacture 
and distribution of flour and millfeed is 
accurate so far as it one may prop- 
erly raise the question as to whether it 


taken into account in figuring the cost 
of a barrel of flour. 

“It is quite in accordance with the 
principles of this Federation to raise 
such a matter of discussion. In no sense 
does adequate cost keeping involve price 
fixing. If such were the case the sugges: 
tion would be repugnant alike to legal 
principles and the fundamental rules of 
the Federation. On this point I can 
speak without hesitation, as first presi- 
dent of the Federation. 

“Many years ago, in 1902, when the 
Millers’ National Federation was organ- 
ized, its purpose was to eliminate certain 
trade evils and secure just, fair and 
equitable inland and ocean transportation 
rates. Discriminatory freight rates in 
favor of the exportation of wheat as 
against the exportation of flour had, 
from time to time, been put into opera- 
tion by the inland and ocean transporta- 
tion companies. It was to correct these 
and other trade inequalities that the 
Federation was form At no time has 
the Federation made any attempt to set 
up any price agreement, not even a so- 
called ‘gentlemen’s understanding. I 
emphasize this point because there can 


and should be no popular misunderstand- 
ing as to the purpose and principles of 
the Federation. I emphasize it as a mat- 
ter of record, a record of which the Fed- 
eration may well be proud. 

“It must not be forgotten that intan- 
gibles are actual cost elements. ‘Over- 
head’ may mean for business men, as 
some one has said, ‘over their heads.’ All 
expenses can and should be so allocated 
as to show with precision what items of 
cost are proper and justifiable as con- 
ducive to efficient operation, and efficient 
operation means the lowest possible cost 
to the consumer. 

“The suggestion that prosperity for 
our industry can be assured in larger 
measure by improved cost accounting is 
legally permissible, economically sound, 
in accord with the principles of the Fed- 
—- and conducive to the general wel- 

are.” 


DISCUSSION OF PROBLEMS 


Mr. Eckhart’s talk was received with 
great enthusiasm, and precipitated, not 
a debate, but a series of vigorous in- 
dorsements. Mr. Goetzmann outlined the 
original “Eckhart plan” for the benefit 
of those whose memory of it was vague. 
He said that, in earlier days, he used to 
recommend that in figuring milling costs 
each miller should use as a basis the av- 
erage yearly output of his mill for the 
past five years; now, however, he rec- 
ommended that the per barrel cost be 
figured on the basis,of this past year’s 
output, a suggestion which, not unnat- 
urally, was welcomed with mingled en- 
thusiasm and amusement. He also point- 
ed out the geo light of many of 
the industries w ich fave been brought 
under close government control, as a 
warning to the millers in the event of the 
adoption of federal standards for flour. 

Mr. Jenkins, in connection with guar- 
anteed analyses of flour, pointed out the 
importance of having mill chemists defi- 
nitely connected with the mills they 
served, and actively interested in the 
miller’s problems. y 

Mr. Eckhart added a further comment 
on fixed standards for flour, to the ef- 
fect that such standards would provide 
irresponsible buyers with all sorts of 
loopholes whereby to escape their obliga- 
tions, for the reason that it was almost 
always possible to secure an alleged 
chemical analysis that would work in 
their favor. 

Mr. Breaux said that in his estima- 
tion the consignment evil was the great- 
est menace to the industry at the pres- 
ent time, and urged the convention to 
formulate some plan for sending out 
educational propaganda throughout the 
trade to put an end to this practice. 

Mr. Rothwell, in a brief but most ef- 
fective speech, frequently punctuated by 
applause, declared that too much em- 
phasis cannot be laid on the importance 
of putting an end to the practice of 
consignment. He pointed out that if the 
miller cannot get his price for flour be- 
fore it leaves his mill, he certainly can- 
not expect to get it in the consigning 
market, and thus the only question is as 
to the extent of his loss. “You are com- 
mitting suicide,” he said, “if you let 
flour leave your mill without knowing its 
price.” <A brief but vigorous statement 
of his conversation with a buyer who had 
recently repudiated a contract called 
forth an outburst of enthusiasm. 

With regard to chemical analyses, Mr. 
Rothwell said that he had had some 
flour rejected in Philadelphia on a 
chemist’s certificate that it was bleached, 
although the bleaching machinery in his 
mills had not been in operation for over 
60 days prior to the time when the flour 
was shipped. Furthermore, the chemist 
had certified that the flour had been 
bleached by the chlorine process, al- 
though this process had never been used 
in Mr. Rothwell’s mills. 

Mr. Sohlberg urged that the conven- 
tion take steps to pass on the results of 
its deliberations, and the wisdom grow- 
ing out of its “experience” sessions, to 
the thousands of millers who were not- 
present. Mr. Goetzmann pointed out 
that it was planned to embody these re- 
sults in resolutions, and to give these 
resolutions the widest possible publicity. 
Mr. Evans suggested that the resolution 
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form might prove less effective than 
some other. He also dwelt on the im- 
portance of Mr. Eckhart’s plan for esti- 
mating milling costs, and particularly on 
the need for educating the new men in 
the industry regarding this. 

Mr. Craft emphasized again the dan- 
ger of selling flour on the basis of guar- 
anteed analysis, as destructive of indi- 
vidual initiative. 

Mr. Valier asked if the Federation 
might not be able to assist the miller by 
giving out information as to irrespon- 
sible buyers, and particularly those who 
had repeatedly repudiated their obliga- 
tions. Mr. Husband replied that the 
legal aspects of such a service were now 
under consideration. 

Mr. Wright dwelt on the importance 
of accurate cost accounting, and outlined 
the system used in his mill, with each 
month’s output and costs used as the 
basis for estimating the per barrel manu- 
facturing cost for the following month. 
He urged every miller to maintain a 
complete and accurate system of cost 
and production sheets, declaring that 
such a system saved many times its cost. 


ADDRESS BY MR. MC LEMORE 

As it was already 12:30, Mr. Goetz- 
mann at this point brought the discus- 
sion of the points raised by Mr. Eck- 
hart’s address to a close, and introduced 
Mr. McLemore, who spoke as follows on 
“An Efficient Regional Milling Associa- 
tion”: 

“According to the best information ob- 
tainable, there are more than 1,000 trade 
associations in the United States. Some 
have seen fit to “criticize the convention 
habit—and, unfortunately, there has been 
much useless gadding about; but we can- 
not relinquish our associations and these 
conventions without lapsing into waste- 
ful efforts and lower standards of busi- 
ness conduct. Associations have been 
leaders in the best thought, have encour- 
aged efficiency and spurred their mem- 
bers on to greater efforts and accom- 
plishments. Every man or business has 
been a better, more efficient, man or busi- 
ness because of membership in some as- 
sociation. - 

“In addition to the large number of 
national associations or federations, 
there are scattered over the country state 
and regional organizations. It is with 
one of these local or district bodies I 
am asked to deal. These are supposed to 
be in closer personal touch with the mem- 
bership than is possible through a na- 
tional body, and to know the needs and 
purposes of the membership more inti- 
mately. 

“In some cases the work of these 
smaller bodies is co-ordinated and di- 
rected by a parent organization, but as a 
general thing they follow that course of 
procedure which local environment and 
circumstances seem to justify. Our re- 
gional milling associations fall into the 
latter class. They are inclined to regard 
the interests of their own members as 
supreme, and do those things which will 
apparently produce the best results for 
their own members, regardless of the 
effect upon the country as a_ whole. 
There is practically no touch or co- 
operation between them, notwithstanding 
the fact that there are things upon which 
they could agree to very great advan- 
tage. This condition is caused by little 
jealousies or prejudices upon the part of 
the membership or secretary, which real- 
ly have no place in good business. 

“Tn the main, no serious effort has been 
made by milling associations to create 
businesslike structures. They are thrown 
together loosely, and are usually as in- 
differently supported, The collection 
and dissemination of accurate and de- 
pendable information, the elimination of 
bad practices and other important work 
is left to chance, when it should be as 
much a part of each member’s business 
as wheat buying and/flour selling. It is 
just as important, but is handled in a 
haphazard manner, a mere incident of 
the general run of things, more often 
neglected than not. Milling associations 
will. get nowhere until this attitude is 
corrected, until millers recognize in these 
organizations the possibility of great 
practical good and set their hands to 
their successful management, with the 
same assurance with which they tackle 
other problems. 

“The association must not be treated 
as an object of charity. It is a good 
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movement, or it is not. It means much, 
or nothing. During the last 15 years a 
large number of associations in other in- 
dustries have been operating under what 
is called ‘The Open Price Plan.’ It has 
been assumed—and I think correctly— 
that, if it is legal to register trades in 
wheat, cotton and stocks, it is likewise 
so to register the prices at which other 
commodities are sold. It is difficult to 
draw any distinction between the 
processes or the results. In both cases 
the tendency is to create an open mar- 
ket and to provide a dependable guide 
to values. A few regional milling asso- 
ciations have followed the course of the 
latter organizations, and have adopted 
this method of keeping their membership 
informed of market conditions. Mainly, 
however, the information secured and 
disseminated has been through weekly 
bulletins, and, owing to the rapid changes 
in the market, has been of no great 
value. 

“Theoretically, this interchange of in- 
formation is valuable, but the chief diffi- 


culty has been in securing daily, regular 
and dependable reports. Generally, the 
filing of these reports is left to the mem- 
ber’s sense of right, to his inclination to 
play the game on the square—to take 
only where he gives. The good to be 
obtained from the plan, therefore, de- 
pends to a large extent upon whether 
the members are broad and_ honest 
enough to put aside their prejudices and 
submit all the facts. 

“In some industries a manager is ap- 
pointed, and contracts are entered into 
with him, by which the member is direct- 
ly obligated, under the contract, to re- 
port. He is required to deposit Liberty 
bonds or other securities to insure faith- 
ful performance, which bonds or securi- 
ties are forfeited and the proceeds given 
to charity, if he fails. The manager is 
empowered, personally or _ through 
agents, to verify the correctness of re- 
ports by examination of the books of 
the members. This plan seems to have 
overcome some of the suspicions about 
the accuracy of reports, and at the same 
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time to have secured decidedly better 
results. Where the management plan is 
not used, the whole scheme of operation 
is usually set out in the constitution and 
bylaws. The preamble to the constitu- 
tion of one of the oldest exchanges in 
the United States reads as follows: 

“The objects of this association are 
as follows: 

“*l. To promote friendly relations 
among the members of the association by 
means of monthly or other stated meet- 
ings, thereby removing as far as possible 
misunderstandings due to the spreading 
of false reports, and to ignorance of 
conditions prevailing in different sec- 
tions. 

“2. To collect and disseminate in- 


‘formation relating to the purchase of 


raw material and the manufacture and 
sale of the products, including capacities 
and outputs of various plants, quotations 
made, orders received, labor conditions 
and material markets, and the conditions 
of the industry, generally, to the end 
that each member, however small his out- 
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got mag De laced—in so far as data 
‘or the intelligent conduct of his busi- 


age the adoption of better and more uni- 
form methods of accounting; to devise 
and urge the use of uniform contracts, 
and to eliminate as many as possible of 
those factors that tend, under existin 
conditions, to cause demoralization an 
lessen the margin of safety. 

“*4, To establish perfect frankness in 
the exchange of information as to terms 
and prices actually made, and to this 
end each member agrees to file with the 
secretary all prices, terms, etc., within 
such period after same are made, and 
to such extent, as may be reasonably 
required by resolutions or bylaws, it be- 
ing definitely understood that each mem- 
ber is at all times free to make such 
prices and quote such terms as he 
pleases, and to change same at will, 
either before or after receiving informa- 
tion regarding prices and terms made 
by others, the obligation being to file, 
according to requirement, all subsequent 
prices and terms as may be from time to 
time made.’ 


NO ATTEMPT AT CONCEALMENT 


“When a member joins one of these 
associations he is required to pay an in- 
itiation fee sufficiently large to create a 
permanent interest in the organization; 
at the same time, to state that he has 
read, understands and accepts the con- 
stitution and bylaws. The procedure is 
usually for the member to sign a copy of 
this document. There is no equivocation 
or attempt at concealment upon the part 
of these open price exchanges. ir 
constitution and bylaws, and frequently 
reports of meetings, are filed with the 
Federal Trade Commission. The same 
authority conferred upon the manager, 
under the ‘Contract-With-Manager’ plan, 
is conferred upon the secretary, he being 
authorized to verify the reports, etc. 
Where a member fails to file reports, he 
is subject to fine, suspension or expul- 
sion, after proper hearing. 

“The legality of the plan has recently 
been called in question by suits of the 
federal government against the Lumber- 
men’s Association, and in another case, 
the Linseed case, where the ‘Contract- 
With-Manager’ plan was adopted. Nei- 
ther of these cases has been heard before 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
on its merits, and it is now difficult to 
say what will be the attitude of that 
court. It seems highly improbable, how- 
ever, that it will hold that a mere inter- 
change of information of past transac- 
tions is illegal. A quotation, honestly 
made, is considered a past transaction, 
and a sale that has been consummated 
is undoubtedly so. 

“It would be neither proper nor timely 
for me to here undertake a detailed dis- 
cussion of the legality of the operation 
of the various open price exchanges. It 
will probably be sufficient to say that the 
Sherman law really has only two sections 
relative to the activities of trade asso- 
ciations; the first section stipulates that 
trade between the several states may not 
be restrained by contract or combina- 
tion; the second section, that no person 
or group of persons shall combine or 
conspire to monopolize any trade, 

“The Clayton antitrust act and the 
Federal Trade Commission act throw 
practically no new light upon the mean- 
ing or interpretation of the Sherman law. 
The Clayton act makes it unlawful to 
discriminate, directly or indirectly, in 
prices between different purchasers, 
when the effect of such discrimination 
will substantially lessen competition or 
tend to create a monopoly; but it ex- 
pressly permits the discrimination, if 
made in good faith, for the purpose of 
meeting competition. 

“The Federal Trade Commission bill 
declares that unfair methods, which sub- 
stantially lessen competition, are unlaw- 
ful. It was hoped that the Federal 
‘Trade Commission act would serve in 
business pretty much the same pu 
as the food and drugs act, or pure food 
law: eliminate those practices which 
were bad and wasteful and unfair. Un- 
fortunately, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has not at all times functioned as 
was hoped by those who created it, but 
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it still has in it a possibility of great 
good for business as a whole. 


trol prices or restrict output, or do any 
other thing contrary to public policy or 
good law. Competition has been free 
and untrammeled; indeed, has often been 
carried to extremes, to a point where the 
best interests of neither the manufac- 
turer nor the public were served. Blind, 
reckless, and unreasoning competition 
cannot be otherwise than wasteful. 
Losses must be recouped somewhere. 
The manufacturer who sells at a loss, 
either because he does not know his costs 
or because obsessed with the idea that he 
must run his plant regardless of condi- 
tions, may temporarily benefit the con- 
sumer, but somewhere some one is being 
punished. It may be the banker or the 
farmer, but it must not be overlooked 


‘that he also is a citizen and a part of 


the public. He has his rights, as well as 
the consumer. The public interests were 
never yet served by competition which 
bankrupts an efficient industry, and never 
will be, 

“The meapenes millers’ association could 
not control prices, even if desirable. Its 
members face competition ftom many 
mills in many sections. The wise secre- 
tary will dismiss the thought of price 
fixation and devote his energies to the 
development of sound business methods, 
fair play, service and quality, and real 
efficiency in every department. He will 
not overlook the value of market infor- 
mation, but will see that his members 
report honestly and regularly the condi- 
tions of their business, to end that 
each many conduct his own most intelli- 
gently. This he may accomplish pote. 
the reporting of daily sales or weekly 
output; or, again, the amount of unfilled 
flour sales, wheat purchases, and option 
trades; or, still, it may have to do with 
credits, or traffic, or legislation. All those 
things, which will enable his members to 
arrive at sound conclusions and conduct 
business with as little hazard as possible, 
he will keep before them. He should 
leave to them the matter of price, for 
every member should be free to make 
such prices and terms as he pleases; in- 
deed, I hope the time may never. come 
when the American citizen may not op- 
erate his business according to his own 
best judgment. He should not, however, 
mistake liberty for license. 


FORMATION OF FRIENDSHIPS 


“While I appreciate the fact that the 
average member of an association is in- 
clined to regard the information sup- 
plied by the secretary’s office as the best 
returns for his investment, yet, if I were 
called upon to name the one feature of 
association work which produces the 
greatest and most enduring results, I 
would unhesitatingly say the conference 
or meeting of its members. Here friend- 
—_ are formed, policies are submitted 
and analyzed. Bad practices are cured. 
The good is sifted from the bad, and 
views of inestimable value regarding the 
conduct of the business crystallized. 

“In many of the regional associations 
a spirit of the utmost frankness prevails. 
It is not an uncommon thing to hear 
millers tell their costs and even disclose 
the percentage of patent flour in their 
various brands. All of this leads not 
only to a better knowledge of condi- 
tions, but also to mutual understanding 
and respect. More than that, it encour- 
ages jency in plant operation and 
general management. It inspires im- 
proved methods, lower costs, and better 
service, 

“It would be impossible to calculate 
the enormous public good that has been 
accomplished in this way. Very little, if 
anything, is ever said regarding prices. 
I know that in my own association there 
has not been at one of these meetings 
a discussion of flour prices for more 
than three years. If, with full knowl- 
edge of market conditions and what it is 
costing to do business, a member desires 
to run amuck, that is his privilege. The 
responsibility is with him; likewise the 
results. 

“Associations can lay down no hard 
and fast rules. There must be a spirit 
of give and take. sg which in theory 
may appear as unsound and vicious may 
in actual practice prove workable and 


satisfactory. Members must have a 
chance to dev their individual ideas 
and practices. association may only 
ee to prevent these from being under- 
en b » to insist that the results 
and that the prac- 
tice be conside on its merits. Here, 
a the re association may be 
of great assistance. It may have in its 
files histories of -previous riences, 
and may be able to convince t 
member of the bad results which w 
follow his efforts. Frequently evil trade 
practices are nipped in the bud in this 


way. 
“FTumankind has a short memory, and, 
being prone to for often brands as 
newfangled some gs as old as the 
hills. The modern trade association is 
regarded as the outgrowth of the com- 
lex conditions of ay, yet associations 
ve, in one form or another, with vary- 
ing degrees of size and effectiveness, 
always existed. The tribal instinct has 
ever been with us. Men have gotten to- 
gether and co-operated, when necessity 
arose, since the dawn of time. This is 
merely a recognition of the law of self- 
reservation, which in itself is a primary 
aw of nature. When danger threatened 
and mutual interests demanded, men 
have submerged their petty differences 
and come together at all stages of human 


a. 

his thought is now generally accept- 
ed in our social relations, but its appli- 
cation to commercial affairs is frequently 
met with bitter opposition. The public 
-_ aay oe distrustful ome —_—. 

ious of any tendency upon the part o 
those, who Laster and trade, to come to 
a common ground of selfprotection. The 
first partnership in England was regard- 
ed as contrary to public policy, and its 
members stoned. For a long time no 
charter of incorporation was granted, 
except to the church, on the assumption 
that no temporal agency was good 
enough to be trusted with such power. 
The doubts and prejudices of our Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers still linger, but, as 
some one has said, the existence of laws 
prohibiting people from doing certain 
things is no reason for any one hesitat- 
ing to organize a trade association. 
There is no law or reason in existence to 
prohibit any individual or group of indi- 
viduals from doing that which is legally 
and economically proper. Any one who 
stays out of an association because of 
his fear of existing laws must either be 
a coward or possess a guilty conscience. 
There is such a thing as being so virtu- 
ous as to appear immoral. 

“TI feel, indeed I know, that the modern 
trade association and the trade paper are 
today doing more toward steadying busi- 
ness and maintaining vigorous, healthful, 
sensible competition than all other influ- 
ences combined. The association is, it- 
self, an outgrowth, and at the same time 
an expression, of higher business ethics, 
an acknowledgment of the law of reason 
and the Golden Rule. It breathes into 
commercial life a new spirit, a new hope. 
It performs the same service for the 
weak and the strong. Its objects are 
always constructive, never destructive. 
It seeks no benefit at the expense of 
others. 

“If the ene ht this yan for 

is serving a ly useful purpose, 
why then the timidity and lack of inter- 
est so often shown? I must confess I 
cannot understand it. Other industries 
are tightening up. They are going ahead 
with their co-operative activities on 
stronger, broader lines than ever. We 
should no longer let the fear of govern- 
ment interference paralyze our thoughts 
and energies, but take up our own prob- 
lems in a practical way and solve them. 
We have the problems, and we have the 
moral and legal right to discuss them. 
We owe the duty to ourselves and the 
public to eradicate the wasteful and un- 
sound ~ This cannot be done indi- 
vidually. association offers the ma- 
chinery. If it were operated at full ca- 
ity, and some of mills less, com- 
plaints of unsatisfactory conditions 
would be fewer.” 


INTERMISSION FOR LUNCHEON 


Mr. McLemore’s address, discussion of 
which was held over until Friday morn- 
ing, brought the Wednesday morning ses- 
sion to a close, and the meeting ad- 
journed till 2 o’clock. 

A meeting of the officers and past 
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residents of the Federation was held at 
uncheon in honor of Secretary Wallace, 
in one of the pete dining rooms, pre- 
sided over by Mr. Eckhart. 

All but two of the past presidents o 
the Federation were present at thi 
luncheon, 16 of the present directors and 
seven members of executive commit- 
tee, as well as 10 presidents of local or 
state millers’ organizations. The presi- 
dents of the Chicago and Kansas City 
boards of trade, Joseph P, Griffin and 
B. L. Hargis, were likewise present. 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY WALLACE 


The first feature of Wednesday after- 
noon’s session was an address by the 
Hon. Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, on “The United States Gov- 
ernment and the American Wheat Crop.” 
For this afternoon session the meeting 
was thrown Lopes and members of the 
Chicago Board of Trade appeared as the 
millers’ guests. 

Secretary Wallace was introduced by 
Mr. Goetzmann as a man whose courage, 
firmness and broadmindedness had al- 
ready demonstrated that the Department 
of Agriculture under his leadership would 
rise to t heights of public service. 

Mr. Wallace’s address, in substance, 
follows: 

“I am very glad to have an oppor- 
tunity to meet with the representative 
millers of the nation. Milling the grain 
is a very necessary part of the business 
of feeding the world. The grain farmers 
and the millers are dependent upon one 
another. They have interests in common. 
The milling industry is one of the essen- 
tial factors in the business of getting the 
grain from the farmer’s field to the con- 
sumer’s table. The producer, the eleva- 
tor man, the railroad, the miller, the 
wholesaler, and the retailer—all are a 
part of the machine we have built up. If 
any one of these fails in the work which 
properly belongs to him, or if he fails to 
do his work in an efficient way, then 
all suffer. ; 

“The miller cannot continue in business 
unless he has wheat to mill, and enough 
of it to keep his mil running economical- 
ly. Therefore, he has a very direct in- 
terest in wheat production; and not only 
in production, but in quality of produc- 
tion. The better the varieties of wheat, 
the more uniform the grades, the easier 
it is for the miller to handle it. He is 
concerned in everything which tends to 
improve the quality. He wants clean 
wheat of high milling value, free from 
foreign materials which impair the qual- 
ity of the flour. He is, therefore, inter- 
ested not alone in better varieties but in 
cultural methods. He wants to be able 
to pay a price for this wheat which will 
maintain or stimulate production. Nat- 
urally, he is concerned with everything 
which affects the quality of the crop or 
the yield. 

“The wheat grower has a very direct 
interest in the milling industry. Every 
improvement which enables the miller to 
decrease his milling cost or improve the 
quality of the flour or extend his market 
is a benefit to the wheat grower as well 
as to the miller. Everything which ad- 
versely affects the milling industry is a 
matter of concern to the grower. The in- 
terests of the two are practically identi- 
cal. Both are essential parts of one 
business. If one suffers, the other suf- 
fers. 


TMPORTANCE OF HOME MILLING 


“It is to the interest of the wheat 
grower and, indeed, it is to the interest 
of all of our people, that the largest pos- 
sible amount of our wheat be milled at 
home, both because that promotes home 
industry and because it retains within 
our own borders the byproducts of mill- 
ing, which are fed to live stock and final- 
ly returned in large part to the land, thus 
enabling us to conserve the fertility of 
our soil, upon which the very life of the 
nation depends. 

“The duty of the Department of Ag- 
riculture is to promote agriculture in its 
broadest sense. Consequently, the de- 


partment desires to be of the greatest 
possible help to the producers and manu- 
facturers both in the way of improving 


so far as possible the milling qualities of - 


our wheat through better varieties, en- 
coura uniform grades, fighting weeds, 
rusts and other diseases which reduce the 
yield or lower the quality, as well as by 
doing everything it can to promote the 
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orderly marketing of the wheat at the 
lowest possible cost, and by lending its 
assistance to the —s industry in im- 
proving milling methods and reducing 


milling costs. 

“In times past there has been a ten- 
dency upon the part of some farmers to 
look upon the people who handle the 
farmer's — and prepare them for 
consumption as business antagonists dis- 
posed to take every advantage of the 
producer. Also, there has been a ten- 
dency on the part of some handlers and 
manufacturers of food products to look 
upon the farmer as a man whose sole 
duty it is to produce grain and live stock 
up to the limit of his ability and, having 
produced them, turn them over to the 
nearest market at whatever price the 
buyer is willing to pay, and then go home 
and produce some more. There has been 
at times a tendency to resent any inter- 
est the farmer was inclined to take in 
the marketing of his products or in their 
manufacture. 

“We have been a nation of individual- 
ists, each disposed to look after his own 
affairs, depending upon his own efforts, 
and driving the sharpest possible bargain 
with the people with whom he had to 
deal. Gradually we are getting to have 
a more enlightened view. We are coming 
to see that our interests are mutual; that 
conditions which affect one will sooner 
or later affect all. The spirit of co-op- 
eration is growing. In every group there 
are some intensely selfish individuals who 
seek every advantage for themselves 
without regard to the interests of others; 
but the number of those who take the 
larger view and see that we are all broth- 
ers is growing steadily. This is one of 
the most hopeful signs of the present 
time. 

“I conceive it to be the duty of the 
Department of Agriculture to render the 
greatest possible assistance, not alone to 
the people who live on the farms, but 
also to the people all along the line who 
handle farm products and get them to 
the consumer’s table, because only in that 
way can the department hope to serve 
the nation as it should. It is for this 
reason that the department has taken an 
active interest in many things which af- 
fect the milling industry directly. 


WHEAT GRADES 


“Take the matter of wheat grades, in 
which both farmers and millers are very 
directly interested. It is to the benefit 
of every one that grades be standardized 
so far as possible. It is not an easy mat- 
ter to establish definite and easily deter- 
minable grades. The present grades were 
established by the department in July, 
1917, after considerable study of the 
subject and following public hearings in 
various parts of the country, attended 
by representatives of the different par- 
ties interested. About two months later, 
when the government established a fixed 


price for wheat, these new grades were ~ 


used as a basis, and the minimum price 
was based upon grade No. 1, with dis- 
counts for the lower grades. 

“Under such a condition, it was nat- 
ural that the wheat growers should be 
somewhat critical of the grades and 
should desire to have the No. 1 grade 
made just as wide as possible, in order 
that the greatest amount of wheat might 
be sold in that grade. If there had been 
no fixed price for wheat, it is possible 
that the establishment of satisfactory 
grades might have been accomplished 
with much on friction. 

“Government control did not terminate 
until June, 1920, and we have not as yet 
been able to form a sound opinion as to 
the merits of the present grades and 
their adaptability to conditions. A hear- 
ing was held at Washington in April, 
attended by a large number of represen- 
tatives of spring wheat growers, urging 
certain modifications and changes in 
these grades. No changes were made at 
that time, but during the present mar- 
keting season a thorough investigation 
will be made in the field to determine the 
applicability of these grades at country 
buying points. 


GRAIN DUST EXPLOSIONS 


“The department has worked in close 
co-operation with the National Federa- 
tion of Millers in the study of grain dust 
explosions and how to prevent them. 
During the past two years there have been 
seven disastrous dust explosions in this 
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country and Canada, resulting in the 
loss of more than 100 lives and approxi- 
mately $10,000,000. The study of this 
matter has been retarded somewhat by 
lack of funds, but will be prosecuted 
with renewed vigor when the new appro- 
priation is available, beginning in July. 
department has made some real 
progress in preventing explosions in 
threshing machine In 1914 there were 


_from 40 to 50 such explosions a day in 


the wheat territory of the Northwest, 
and during the threshing season from 
506 to 600 machines were dentvane’, with 
a considerable loss of money. Upon in- 
vestigation it was found that these ex- 
plosions were largely due to the excessive 
amount of dust resulting from threshing 
wheat diseased with stinking smut, this 
dust being exploded quite often by elec- 
tric sparks caused by the rapid move- 
ment of certain metal parts of the 





tion, in the course of which more than 
25,000 comparisons have been made. This 
bulletin should be very helpful to crop 
students and farmers in determining the 
characters of wheat varieties, and should 
make it harder for unscrupulous persons 
to exploit supposedly new varieties which 
really are old varieties under new names. 

“In the study of varieties of wheat all 
are subjected to milling and baking tests, 
the aim being to encourage the growing 
of such varieties as are of really superior 
milling quality. 

“Another bulletin now being published 
by the department should be of special 
interest to the milling trade. It deals 
with the subject of the influence of at- 
mospheric humidity and moisture content 
of wheat on ‘invisible’ losses which occur 
during milling, and which influence the 
moisture content of the flour product.” 

At this point Secretary Wallace re- 
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threshing machine. The people in the de- 
partment developed a specialized suction 
fan which takes out this dust, and up 
to the present time we have no record of 
a threshing machine explosion when the 
suction fan has been properly installed 
and used. There is an incidental benefit 
in it, in that it cleans the grain and thus 
aids in controlling the spread of disease 
spores. 

“Through the introduction by the de- 
partment of new varieties suited to vary- 
ing climatic conditions, the spring wheat 
area has been considerably extended, 
notably by the introduction of durum 
wheat some years since. Experimental 
work done by the department in connec- 
tion with state institutions, with such 
varieties as the marquis, Turkey, Cri- 
mean, karkov and others, has been help- 
ful, and should be even more helpful in 
the future. Especial attention is bein 
given to the development of varieties o 
— milling value, not only in the 

orthwest but in the irrigated sections 
and in the winter wheat belt. 

“The department has now completed 
and is about to — a classification 
and description of the commercial wheat 
varieties of the United States. This pub- 
lication will present the results of some 
seven years of study and experimenta- 


viewed the work of the department in 
combating wheat diseases, notably rust. 
Continuing, he said: 


CRITICISMS OF DEPARTMENT 


“In recent months a few people con- 
nected with the grain trade have been 
quite critical of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, accusing it of reaching out for 
arbitrary powers, and with a design to 
exercise these powers to the harm of the 
grain trade. This criticism has been co- 
incident with consideration by Congress 
of various bills dealing with the matter 
of future trading and with the general 
conduct of grain exchanges. The De- 
partment of Agriculture did not origi- 
nate these bills. Such suggestions as we 
have made concerning them have been 
what we consider helpful ones. 

“Every one who is familiar with the 
grain trade and with the making of 
prices of grains realizes, I think, that the 

resent system is the best which has yet 
devised. It is, of course, quite ad 
sible that some time in the future a bet- 
ter system may be worked out; but until 
that is done, anything which would tend 
to interfere seriously with the proper 
operation of the present system would be 
more harmful to the farmers than to 
any other group of citizens. It is un- 
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thinkable that any one connected with 
the Department of Agriculture. would 
knowingly do anything to cripple our 
open grain markets or would continue in 
any relation that would be otherwise 
than helpful. 

“But while we recognize our present 
system as the best we know of up to 
date, every one who knows anything 
about it admits that many abuses have 
grown up around this system. Every one 
knows that at times it lends itself to 
manipulation of a decidedly harmful 
character. Every one knows that at 
times powerful selfish interests can de- 
press grain prices to the great injury of 
the producer, and at other times can in- 
flate prices to the equally great injury 
of the consumer. Every one who knows 
anything about these grain exchanges 
must admit also that there are at times 
groups of hangers-on who serve no use- 
ful purpose. People who are most close- 
ly connected with the grain exchanges 
freely admit the existence of these evils, 
and announce their intention of doing 
away with them, if possible, thus offering 
a convincing argument in justification of 
reasonable government supervision. 

“If the proposed law should be enact- 
ed and the Department of Agriculture is 
given supervisory powers over grain ex- 
changes, these powers will be exercised 
in a constructive way with the sole pur- 
pose of doing everything possible to 
eliminate admitted evils and promote 
legitimate operations. It is highly desir- 
able, from every standpoint, that prices 
of grain should not fluctuate more vio- 
lently than conditions of supply and de- 
mand and prospects of growing crops 
justify. In my opinion, the establish- 
ment of reasonable government supervi- 
sion would be most helpful in doing away 
with much of the violent criticism which 
has at times assailed the grain trade. It 
should tend to restore public confidence 
and give grain growers reasonable as- 
surance that these price making machines 
are operated fairly to all. 

“The administration by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the many regu- 
latory laws which have been put under ° 
it during the past 10 years ought to re- 
assure those who are so fearful that un- 
der this legislation it might unfairly use 
the powers delegated. I think that prac- 
tically without exception its administra- 
tion of these laws has proved helpful in- 
stead of hurtful to all legitimate in- 
terests. 


TO STRENGTHEN SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


“In conclusion let me put even more 
plainly the thought I have been trying to 
convey. So long as I am at the head of 
it, the policy of the Department of Ag- 
riculture will be to strengthen our scien- 
tific research along production lines, with 
a view to cheapening production, improve 
varieties of plants and breeds of live 
stock, promote knowledge of the best cul- 
tural methods, and do everything possible 
to enable our farmers to compete effec- 
tively with the farmers of the world and 
to grow an abundance of food for our 
own people. In addition to this, every 
effort will be made to extend scientific re- 
search into the economic field. It is 
highly necessary to the prosperity of ag- 
riculture, and to the prosperity of the 
nation, that we should market our crops 
efficiently and get them to the con- 
sumer at the lowest possible cost 
and with the least waste. Therefore, 
it will be the policy of the depart- 
ment to co-operate in the largest possible 
way with every agency which has any- 
thing to do with the handling, the prepa- 
ration and the merchandising of our 
farm crops in the form of food products. 

“We shall welcome every opportunity 
to co-operate with the millers in helping 
them to secure the best possible grades 
of grain for milling, as well as by helping 
them to improve their methods and en- 
large their markets for flour. We shall 
co-operate in exactly the same way with 
the packers and with every other agency 
which has to do with the manufacture 
and distribution of farm products. We 
shall extend our work of scientific re- 
search into the processes of manufacture 
and of marketing both at home and 
abroad. 

“We are at the present time reorganiz- 
ing the economic work of the depart- 
ment, co-ordinating it and, I think, great- 
ly strengthening it. As time goes on not 
only the millers, but all other groups and 








agencies which have to do with the prepa- 
ration of farm products for food, should 
be able to constantly increasing and 
efficient help through the department. 
Our work will be of a constructive and 
tho sympathetic sort. 

rem the time has come when every 
one must see that there must be a far 
larger degree of co-operation between 
the various large groups in this country 
which have interests in common; and the 
effort of the Department of Agriculture 
—and I feel sure I can say the same of 
all other departments of the government 
—will be, not to interfere with or in 
any way hamper legitimate business, but 
to help it in every way possible.” 


ADDRESS BY MR. HARGIS 

Secretary Wallace having presented 
the grain situation from the standpoint 
of the federal government, B. L. Hargis, 
president of the Kansas City Board of 
‘Trade, next discussed it from the point 
of view of the grain trade. He said, in 
substance: 

“At the very beginning permit me to 
state to you, in all earnestness, our at- 
titude toward the producer of grain. In 
stating my own opinion I feel that I am 
reflecting the opinion of the great mass 
of the people operating on organized 
exchanges. There can be no n for a 

rain merchant or a miller until we have 

rst found the producer, and in consid- 
ering the difficulties under which he has 
operated, with special reference to the 
past crop year, we should be very sym- 
pathetic. 

“The grain grower of the United 
States has all his efforts bound in the 
results of a crop over which he has little 
control after it is seeded. He, of course, 
determines for himself what his acreage 
shall be, and proceeds to prepare the 
ground, do his sowing or planting, culti- 
vate such crops as are susceptible to 
cultivation, and harvest all crops at their 
maturity. On the presumption that the 
average farmer uses every effort to get 
the best possible results from his soil, 
his final output as to quantity and qual- 
ity is subject solely to conditions beyond 
his control, namely, weather and labor. 
This is the difficulty he encounters in 
attempting to secure for himself what 
would be the ideal results of his effort. 

“There can be no question that ideali- 
zation in agriculture directs that the pro- 
ducer of grain should secure a fair re- 
turn for his labor, his investment and 
his risk; that he cannot now be assured 
of this, and that he never can be assured 
of this, seems to me an economic fact. 
In no other line of industry does the 
condition prevail which makes it impos- 
sible for the operator to control, in some 
degree, what his production shall be. 
The miner of coal, of ore, can stop his 
output when conditions are such as to 
make overproduction probable, and 
therefore, to a degree, he can control the 
price of his commodity. The grain pro- 
ducer, on the other hand, is subject to 
the penalty of overproduction, because 
if one cereal is relatively too high as 
compared with another, the result is al- 
most certain to be a rotation of crops 
which will serve the second year largely 
to increase the acreage of the premium 
cereal.” 

At this point Mr. Hargis reviewed in 
pointed detail the history of food control 
during the war, and the situation in 
which the grain trade found itself upon 
the resumption of dealing in futures. 
He then outlined the history of grain 
trading methods, leading up to condi- 
tions that have brought forth, the pres- 
ent trading institutions. 


THE FUTURES SYSTEM 


“Since the movement of grain,” con- 
tinued Mr. Hargis, “is a seasonal move- 
ment and at times the supply is very 
greatly in excess of the demand, either 
domestic or foreign, a method had to be 
provided through which it could be 
stored on a basis economically sound, 
with the elimination of as much risk as 
possible, since through such elimination 
of risk the margin of profit or the mar- 
gin of toll is reduced. A method of 
protection was necessary in order that 
free buying and selling of cash grain 
might be carried on; that easy credit 
could be obtained. A futures market 
was the development through which this 
security was had. Holders of grain were 
able to find men who were willing to 
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buy and contract for grain to be deliv- 
ered at some future date; the miller of 
wheat was able to find men who would 
offer him a contract for grain to be 
delivered at a future date. 

“The meeting place of these various 
interests is in the trading hall of the 
exchange, and there a great auction goes 
on from day to day. Men throughout 
the country use that facility for invest- 
ment on either the buying or selling side 
of the market, and through such invest- 
ment hope, of course, to find profit. This 
is not always or even usually the case. 
Forecasting the future is, however, an 
elemental economic benefit. Through 
speculation a coming scarcity of supplies 
is first indicated, or rather registered, 
and the public may take notice. This 
registration is in the form of advances, 
and abnormal advances curtail demand, 
hence result in economies which amelior- 
ate to a degree the maximum price level 
which might be reached through near 
exhaustion of supplies. 

“The speculator who takes the short 
side of the market does so on the belief 
that there is an oversupply, and that 
the price level is unwarranted and can- 
not be maintained. If a depression oc- 
curs as the result of his sales, or ex- 
cessive cash pressure and prices decline 
to a level which becomes attractive to 
buyers of the actual as well as the specu- 
lative commodity, extravagant use .of 
breadstuffs and investment buying de- 
velop so that, on the decline, prices never 
reach the minimum which might be re- 
flected without this advance notice by 
price registry through futures. 

“It is stated, and I believe it.to be a 
fact, that to afford a liquid market there 
should be futures transactions of at least 
200,000,000 bus open during the greater 
part of the crop year. Since buyer and 
seller cannot meet and match the exact 
quantity, quality and shipping period on 
wheat, they must meet through some 
trade machine which will give them in- 
surance. 

“The hedging market, which can exist 
only if a broad speculative market exists, 
is the agency used by these men for pro- 
tection. A miller accumulates large 
stocks of wheat at that period of the 
year when the movement is freest and 
when he may have opportunity to select 
the exact quality desirable for his mill- 
ing purposes. If he were forced to buy 
this at the existing price level at any 
given time and did not have the oppor- 
tunity to sell futures against his cash 
holdings, he would immediately become 
a speculator in the truest sense of the 
word. The elevator operator, or any 
other grain dealer, must accumulate sup- 
plies during the season when the rush 
is on in order to have a stock for dis- 
tribution when the movement from the 
farms is largely over. To carry this 
wheat on a narrow margin he must be 
insured against extraordinary risk, or 
must exact a very large price toll to 
protect him. Through the hedging mar- 
ket he is able to sell futures against his 
cash holdings. 


DEMAND AN UNCERTAIN ELEMENT 


“The miller finds that his flour de- 
mand bears no direct relation to the 
wheat movement, and may come at a 
very different time of the year. He 
finds, also, that the demand is a vacillat- 
ing thing, and there is nothing on which 
he can predicate a sound judgment as to 
when it will be greatest or when it will 
be least. There are times when his for- 
eign and domestic requirements are so 
great as to afford him bids greatly in 
excess of his st6ck or of any stock that 
he may immediately obtain, therefore he 
goes to the futures market and makes a 
purchase for deferred delivery on a basis 
which enables him to name a price to 
take care of his manufacturing cost, 
plus a reasonable profit. After he has 
made his contract for the sale of flour 
and bought his futures against this con- 
tract, he is then in position to assemble 
from day to day such wheat as he may 
obtain that meets his milling require- 
ments, and as he assembles this wheat he 
releases his futures by selling them out. 

“There is a distinct advantage to both 

roducer and consumer in this process. 
No delivery of the wheat has been made 
through the terminal contract, but poten- 
tial delivery has always been there and 
a reasonable insurance has always pre- 
vailed. I would not leave with you the 


thought that the hedge affords complete 
insurance, because, on the contrary, it 
affords merely the best insurance which 
can be had, and certainly is as good as 
the security afforded by a 90 per cent 
co-insurance policy. 

“Many proposals have been made to 
reduce speculation, which some seem to 
believe adversely and greatly affects the 
commodity price because of the magni- 
tude of dealing in futures contracts. I 
submit to you that the larger the object 
the more difficult it is to move, or if it be 
a moving object, to deflect from its 
proper course. Therefore, the broader 
the speculative trade, the more difficult 
becomes manipulation, and | greater 
stabilization of price level is secured. 

“There are two classes of grain deal- 
ers and two classes of millers. The grain 
dealer who consistently hedges is a grain 
merchant, while the man who does not 
hedge, or hedges occasionally, is simply 
a grain dealer. The miller who consis- 
tently hedges is a merchant miller, while 
the one who occasionally or never hedges 
is a miller. Failure to hedge consistently 
is speculation of unorganized character, 
and I think we will all agree that organ- 
ized speculation is far more desirable 
than unorganized forecasting. 

“The hedger is most assuredly able to 
borrow a much higher percentage of the 
market value of his holdings than it is 
possible for any man to borrow on a 
commodity which is not hedged. This 
cannot be better shown than by the fact 
that farm land is rarely accepted for 
security above 60 per cent of its market 
value, while the product of the farm, if 
hedged, is considered liquid security for 
at least ninety cents on the dollar. The 
reason for this is that the farm owner 
must find a buyer who wants that par- 
ticular tract of land, and hence it is not 
a liquid asset. 

“Through hedging, grain is absolutely 
the most liquid commodity in America 
today, because at any hour it may be 
sold, under the most adverse conditions, 
at approximately its market value, and 
under normal conditions at its full mar- 
ket value. Therefore the producer, the 
country elevator operator, the terminal 
grain merchant and the miller can guar- 
antee to his banker, who knows the fact 
well, that the security he offers by ware- 
house receipt, or certificate of delivery, 
is one which can be turned on five min- 
utes’ notice. 


LEGISLATION 


“We now approach the subject of sug- 
gested cures of agricultural disadvan- 
tages. The producer of grain has been 
very much influenced by the advice of 
journalists, many of whom have no tech- 
nical knowledge of the operation of 
grain exchanges even at the time they 


point out the evils which these exchanges® 


are alleged to house. The farmer knew 
he had been injured financially, and in 
his dilemma he gave attentive hearing 
to preachments, many of which are based 
on most unsound premises. A very defi- 
nite propaganda has been carried on, 
and out of it has come a demand that 
the marketing machinery of the. United 
States be done over, at least in so far as 
grain is concerned, and the cure general- 
ly suggested has been that of co-opera- 
tive or collective bargaining by produc- 
ers, which is offered in lieu of the inde- 
pendent judgment of 6,500,000 farmers. 

“In the Missouri legislature a bill was 
offered, passed and signed by the gov- 
ernor, which declares the exchanges of 
that state to be public markets open to 
any one and not subject to restrictions 
as to the distribution of profits on any 
basis desirable to co-operative associa- 
tions, but does bind each individual mem- 
ber of a co-operative company to a per- 
sonal liability for the contracts and 
obligations of the agent of such co- 
operative company in the membership of 
a Missouri exchange. 

“In Illinois two bills were proposed, 
one the Lantz bill, which was probably 
the most drastic, radical and unsound 
legislation ever attempted, carrying with 
it a destructive authority which would 
have left the producer without marketing 
machinery until some new agency could 
have been created. Sound statements by 
the officers of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, indefatigable work along the lines 
of economic education, resulted in the 
defeat’ of that measure. It most as- 
suredly is gratifying to know that the 
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producers themselves in the state of IIli- 
nois rose to the occasion and demanded 
that so injurious a bill should not be- 
come a law. 

“In the state of Nebraska there has 
been for several years a co-operative 
statute on the books. 

“In the state of Minnesota there has 
been legislation. 

“None of these bills in the form drawn 
can possibly make over the marketing 
machinery, and I make bold to predict 
that all of them will result in final in- 
jury to the producers of grain. 


CAPPER-TINCHER BILL 


“You are no doubt most interested in 
the bill before the Congress and now 
under consideration by the Senate com- 
mittee on agriculture and _ forestry, 
namely, the bill commonly known as the 
Capper-Tincher bill, and _ definitely 
known as H. R. 5676. 

“The purposes of the original bill were 
apparently to correct supposed existing 
moral evils. ° This bill was introduced in 
the House by Congressman Tincher as 
2363. After hearings before the House 
committee on agriculture, that committee 
and representatives of the grain trade 
seemed to be in accord on certain amend- 
ments which would probably have made 
it a workable bill. Later the Secretary 
of Agriculture suggested changes which 
resulted in the report of a substitute bill 
of a very different form. This substi- 
tute bill is the one now before the Sen- 
ate. In general it presents the most ad- 
vanced introduction of government con- 
trol which has ever been proposed to the 
Congress. 

“Much testimony was adduced at the 
Senate hearings by proponents and op- 
ponents of this bill, and the committee 
is still deliberating, hence it is impossible 
to state what manner of legislation will 
finally be recommended to the Senate. 
More than two weeks devoted to the 
hearings convinced me that a measure 
will be reported out, and that it will not 
be a conservative bill. 


REGULATION BY SUBTERFUGE 


“Under the Capper-Tincher bill the 
grain exchanges are faced with regula- 
tion by subterfuge. The Constitution of 
the United States, with its 18 amend- 
ments, does not contain one line which 
permits of class legislation. Nowhere 
does it say that Americans may do a 
certain thing ‘at the discretion of,’ or 
‘with the consent of’ any individual con- 
nected with the government of our coun- 
try. The Congress is, however, given 
the authority to raise revenue by taxa- 
tion, and the bill concerning grain ex- 
changes is introduced as a_ revenue 
measure to tax futures trading. 

“Under it certain transactions are 
taxed to extinction and certain transac- 
tions are not taxed, providing those exe- 
cuting contracts have met certain spe- 
cific and certain discretionary conditions 
which are laid down in the law. There- 
fore we have before us what is, in effect, 
government control and regulation, not 
by direct enactment under the criminal 
or civil code, stating what must be done 
and what the penalties for infraction; 
but we do have a bill which puts more 
power in the hands of an executive head 
of a government department than has 
ever been delegated to any individual in 
our history, in time of peace. 

“In considering this measure it must 
be understood that man is human and 
that a superman does not exist. It must 
be borne in mind that the judgment of 
the people of the United States is ac- 
cepted as superior to the judgment of 
all the Congress and of the executive. 
If this were not true, elections would 
not be held and officials changed from 
time to time. I have no fear of the 
direct injury which may be done by this 
proposed legislation under the present 
Secretary of ‘Agriculture, for whom I 
have the greatest respect, but we must 
remember that the law and the office of 
Secretary of Agriculture are continuing 
things, while the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the man, changes from time to 
time. No law can ever be stronger than 
the weakest man who may be at any 
time designated to enforce it. Therefore 
it is the potential possibilities of this 
variety of legislation which make it most 
distasteful and most dangerous. 

“IT would have no faith in a law which 
at any time puts in control, under. dis- 
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cretionary powers, great business enter- 
prises where thousands of men are en- 
gaged and where there is no allegation 
of monopoly, where independent judg- 
ment is expressed in transactions, where 
the keenest competition exists, where the 
basic principle is economy and efficiency 
of service, because I believe that there 
is no one man in all of America who can 
have so comprehensive a mind as to 
reach sounder conclusions than the com- 
posite result of the judgment of thou- 
sands of men. 

“Immediately upon surrounding a con- 
tract with a condition, you devitalize the 
contract and divorce people who have 
ordinarily been investors in such a con- 
tract. The portion of this bill which 
gives authority to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to investigate exchanges seems to 
me to be one to which no reasonable man 
could object. The portion of the bill 
which requires reports from time to time 
can be made reasonable or unreasonable 
at the discretion of the executive to 
whom the authority is granted. In the 
form drawn these clauses are very ob- 
jectionable and present difficulties in ac- 
counting, duplication of records, pub- 
licity of trade secrets, which could be 
made, under an unwise director, abso- 
lutely ruinous. 


GOOD CONDUCT OF EXCHANGE MEMBERS 


“Certain requirenients are made of 
grain exchanges regarding the good con- 
duct of their members, among which is 
one having to do with false and mislead- 
ing reports which reach the public. No 
objection is made to this, although the 
element of personal judgment is so in- 
volved in arriving at a conclusion in 
these matters that the duty is burden- 
some. That burden, however, is an obli- 
gation which the governing body of an 
exchange should undertake and carry out 
in good faith, because it must be done 
for the good of society. 

“Another clause in the measure elimi- 
nates the trading in puts and calls or 
indemnities. This is perfectly proper, 
and no objection should be entered 
against such a requirement. Puts and 
calls or indemnities permit of overtrad- 
ing and through them men probably ac- 
cumulate unwieldy lines of grain, and 
through the insurance secured by the in- 
demnities limit their losses. Without 
these indemnities much of what is 
termed overtrading will be eliminated. 

“Another provision of the bill pro- 
vides that manipulation shall be prevent- 
ed and, whenever necessary, that the gov- 
erning body of an exchange shall estab- 
lish a reasonable limitation on quantity 
trading. Progress has been so definitely 
made in the elimination of manipulation 
on the up side of the market that cor- 
ners are now practically unknown—that 
is, manipulative corners. Right here I 
might state that there are two varieties 
of trading which lead to price advances, 
which by the public might be called cor- 
ners, and actually are corners, but they 
are of decidedly different quality. 

“One is a natural corner which results 
from a supply and demand situation, 
where an actual purchaser of grain for 
future delivery desires the commodity, 
and which, from a breakdown in the 
transportation facilities, or through the 
indifference of the seller or his inability 
to secure the commodity he has sold, 
results in a sharp price advance due to 
his efforts to secure his commitment. 
The other, and the one which was most 
debasing and harmful, was manipulation 
where a trader entered the market and 
accumulated large quantities or large 
supplies of a commodity for the mere 
purpose of squeezing shorts, thereby. se- 
curing for himself, to the detriment of 
the entire commonwealth, a speculative 
profit which was due, not to natural 
causes, but in fact to utterly selfish and 
unworthy operations. 

“Quantity limitation is a most dan- 
gerous thing to introduce, because it is 
absolutely impossible to make a ruling 
as to quantity which will allow the law 
of supply and demand honestly to be 
reflected, and which will not do a great 
injury to many innocent people entering 
into contract in good faith. Just as soon 
as we state that so much and no more 
grain may be traded in by an individual 
or firm, or by any number of individuals 
or firms, we have taken out of the mar- 
ket that stabilizing influence, namely, the 
composite result of the judgment of the 
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buyers and sellers of a world commod- 
ity. That this obligation should be 
placed against grain exchange officials is 
one which they, from experience, know 
would be absolutely ruinous to the mar- 
keting machinery of the country. 

“At times a great buying power is 
needed in the market, and there are not 
a large number of men who have great 
absorptive powers; but there are some 
men who invest in grain as they would 
invest in land, city realty, etc., because 
they believe the price has reached a level 
which affords them safe and sound op- 
portunity for the use of their wealth. 
These men are sustaining influences, and 
if we limit quantity we eliminate this 
element. 

“This past year, and this year only, 
has the charge of manipulative opera- 
tion downward been presented seriously 
to grain exchanges. It is a new problem, 
one difficult to handle, and the very fact 
that sales must be filled by the delivery 


amount to foreigners and then, for the 
purpose of purchasing his wheat at a 
profit, sells a large amount of futures, 
thereby depressing the market, and as 
a result of such depression goes into the 
pit through his agents and covers both 
his cash commitments and his futures 
contracts. 

“This is absolutely unsound, and indi- 
cates a complete misunderstanding of 
the basic principles of both futures trad- 
ing and merchandising. We might as 
well say that a track man who has to do 
a mile in competition with others would 
first run one mile north before starting 
his competitive mile south, in order to 
disconcert his fellows, with consequent 
advantage to himself. Those who pro- 
pose this idea seem to forget the fact 
that he would have spent his energies 
and exhausted his resources in the detour 
to confuse. 

“In addition to other provisions of the 
Capper-Tincher bill is one that desig- 
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of the commodity called for in the con- 
tract, or by the purchase of that com- 
modity in the market where the contract 
was made, gives us a speculator who 
might temporarily depress prices below 
a true level, but who cannot permanently 
do this. A bull manipulator can influ- 
ence prices over a considerable period by 
obtaining delivery on his future con- 
tracts and holding that commodity, but 
a short has no opportunity after the final 
trade day of a delivery—he must either 
deliver the goods or buy in. 

“It seems absurd to suppose that men 
can, for a very long time, hold a com- 
modity below its true worth without at- 
tracting the attention of other men of 
large means who take advantage of the 
opportunity for investment, 9 who, as 
soon as they begin to buy, make it doubly 
difficult for the short seller to retrace his 
steps. The short is ultimately the big 
bull factor in a market. 

A COMPLETE MISUNDERSTANDING 

“It has been repeatedly stated by pro- 
ponents of present day legislation that 
the market might be influenced by an 
‘exporter or a merchant who does a lar 
business, who makes sales of considerable 


nates the Secretary of Agriculture as 
the one authority who may, after having 
received & transcript or having heard 
the evidence, revoke the designation as 
“contract market” of any board of trade 
if, in his opinion, it has violated any of 
the provisions of the bill. This province 
of revocation is the one which gives to 
the contract an element of doubt; it 
creates the belief or the feeling in the 
mind of investors that something may 
occur to cause a cancellation of their 
contracts before maturity. 

“Before the Senate committee some 
witnesses proposed that the bill carry 
with it the provision that, in case of 
closure of a market, none of the con- 
tracts then open would be abrogated. 
This does not touch or cure the evil that 
might be done. To suggest that a mar- 
ket is being investigated because of the 
possibility of manipulation, or for some 
other reason, or to let the public know 
that any market is under investigation, 
would immediately cause violent fluctua- 
tions in price which might throw the one 
market under suspicion entirely out of 
line with all other markets in the coun- 
try. In other words, those with out- 
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standing contracts, particularly the peo- 
ple who might be adversely affected by 
the cancellation of designation, would 
immediately use every method to close 
their open commitments. The result 
would be hysterical trading, with its con- 
sequent evils and danger. 


CONCERNING “GAMBLING” 


“In the discussison of futures, I failed 
to cover one fundamental point, namely, 
that speculation in grain is often termed, 
by those who use the language loosely, 
as gambling. A gambler is one who 
ventures an opinion, backs it with his 
money as to what may or may not hap- 
pen, and, as far as the public is con- 
cerned, it is an agreement only between 
him and one other man. No function in 
economics, no service to the public, is 
performed or assisted by this transac- 
tion. A speculator is a man who enters 
into definite contract to deliver or ac- 
cept delivery of any specified thing or 
commodity within a certain time limita- 
tion, and on certain agreements as to 
service or quality; he is a primary party 
to a contract. 

“In grain speculation he is valuable, 
since he becomes either a buyer or sellef® 
of grain, and through the medium of his 
transaction the producer, the miller and 
the consumer are insured; through his 
hazard a market will permit of hedging 
and releasing hedges, as demand re- 
quires. To wager that wheat will go up 
today or that it will close lower than it 
did yesterday, we will assume, in the sum 
of $1,000, is gambling. To instruct a 
broker to buy you 5,000 bus of wheat, 
or to sell for your account 5,000 bus of 
wheat, against which you make a mar- 
ginal deposit of $1,000, is a contract, 
and has served the public in affording 
an insurance medium. 

“The aggregate of the speculators 
form the great insurance company, the 
Lloyds of American grain marketing. 
We cannot definitely trace the man who 
is carrying the risk, but in the aggre- 
gate, and so far as results are concerned, 
these risks are being carried for pro- 
ducer and consumer. 

“When commercial losses occur and 
the source of their cause is sought, it 
is a very common thing, if a person or 
agency can be found against whom the 
charge of injury can be lodged, to mag- 
nify the evil he does and minimize the 
service he performs. This, I think, is 
the unfortunate position of the exchange 
at the present time. 

“Grain exchanges have consistently af- 
forded the press ample opportunity to 
study all market news, public and pri- 
vate gossip, so that these reporters may 
reflect to the public the dominating in- 
fluence in advances or declines. Through 
this publicity, which does not happen in 
any other business, the opinion seems to 
have become prevalent that prices are 
fixed by exchange operations. As a mat- 
ter of fact these exchanges are simply 
publishing the reflection of the laws of 
supply and demand as registered by the 
public on the exchanges in the quotations 
that are posted from time to time. 

“It might-be well ‘said, also, that ex- 
changes have been remiss in not educat- 
ing the public to the services they per- 
form. On the other hand, no space could 
be obtained in the press of the day rela- 
tive to the soundness, the beneficial op- 
erations of an institution which is at the 
time a going and influential organization. 
Charge that institution, charge any indi- 
vidual, with misconduct, immorality or 
selfish interests which are of detriment 
to the public, and that immediately be- 
comes a news item. We have no fight 
with the press on this account, because 
it is its business to print the newest 
thing and not to conduct a continuing 
history from day to day of the common 
things and the sound things which are a 
part of American life. 


WHAT THE FARMER WANTS 


“Sometimes the statement is made that 
the farmer does not know what he wants. 
With this statement I take direct issue. 
The farmer does know what he wants, 
but unfortunately, in his desire to better 
his condition, it is my earnest belief that 
he is following theorists, unsound econo- 
mists, usually men of good intentions, 
but without practical marketing experi- 
ence. 

“No better illustration of the efforts 
to improve conditions and misconception 
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Delivering the 140-Lb Sacks to the Elevating Section of the Conveyor at Norfolk 


of cause and effect can be found than in 
the effort of an ex-senator from an agri- 
cultural state, who about one and a half 
years ago attempted to pass a bill 
through the Congress eliminating the 
government guaranty on wheat. His 
thought was that the basic price of 
$2.26, Chicago, which meant simply that 
wheat could not drop below such a level, 
held it more closely to that level. As a 
matter of fact, this guaranty was a bull 
influence, since every buyer knew where 
his loss would stop, and his speculation 
had always the possibility of a premium 
over the guaranty. 

“A certain statistician, representing 
neither the government nor the grain 
trade, appeared before the agricultural 
committee and made the statement that, 
as a member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, he had examined the books of a 
grain concern which showed a net profit 
of approximately $3,500,000, after de- 
ducting a loss on hedges of approximate- 
ly $8,500,000 from his figures, and he 
reached the conclusion that we should 
try American grain vyarsrry J without 
hedging, since this loss might have been 
a profit to the producer. 

“Are we to pass the grain business, is 
the producer to pass the grain business, 
is the government, through law, to force 
the grain business, into the hands of men 
who reach conclusions from such a 
premise? He did not state, and seemed 
to forget, that when the farmer sold his 
wheat it had left his hands. He did not 
state that when the grain dealer hedged 
his wheat it had left his hands, so far 
as price fluctuation is concerned. He 
failed to state that this debit of 93,- 
500,000 on hedge losses might have shown 
on some miller’s books, or some export- 
er’s books, as a credit against sales, but 
covering deferred flour requirements or 
export sales of wheat. He did not state, 
although he must have known, on what 
volume of wheat this profit was attained. 
He did, inadvertently, make the point 
that grain merchants are fighting to re- 
tain a medium through which one firm 
lost $8,500,000 of possible profit, when 
without hedging that profit might have 
been theirs. He failed to state that only 
through the hedging facility could this 
grain house have handled the number of 
bushels from which such a profit accrued. 

“In the grain marketing problem we 
should not overlook the existing condi- 
tions in transportation. Freight rates 
have advanced in the last six years about 





The pictures showing mechanical 
loading of flour at seaboard which 
accompany this report of the mill- 
ers’ mass meeting were taken at 
Norfolk, Va., at the same time with 
the moving picture film shown in 
Chicago at the Thursday after- 
noon session. For their use The 
Northwestern Miller is indebted to 
A. G. King, director of the port 
of Norfolk, to whose efficient co- 
epeneies the millers largely owed 
the preparation and presentation 
of the film exhibited at their meet- 


ing. 











75 per cent. Figured against the old 


“rates, the present average price of corn 


reflects 10c and wheat about l5c less to 
the producer than the same prices would 
have done before the advance in rates. 
On the other hand, the commodities he 
buys carry in their cost the addition of 
these freight rates. Therefore they are 
doubled up on him, and he is penalized 
to an unusual degree. This matter, I 
think, should be taken up by your or- 
ganization. 

“The farmer contends, and I believe he 
is sound in the contention, that he is 
entitled to have a dollar which will mean 
one hundred cents to him in selling as 
well as one hundred cents to the mer- 
chant when the farmer is the purchaser. 
If you take 20c out of this in freights, 
he has to begin with only 80c in com- 
mercial exchange between the things he 
markets and the things he purchases. 


CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING 


“The various committees and agents 
through whom the farmers are now seek- 
ing relief found all their doctrines on the 
co-operative theory of bargaining and 
marketing. Co-operation in securing 
data, in assembling facts, in publication 
of facts; co-operation in convention, 
where ideas of commerce may be ex- 
changed; co-operation in business among 
the producers of the country should be, 
if properly directed, helpful steps. If 
improperly directed and executed, they 
can become most disastrous steps. 

“I believe in the farmers’ desire to 
enter the grain exchange through co- 
operative institutions or organizations; 


they should be admitted; but that ad- 
mission to the privilege, giving them the 
benefit of the experience of men already 
engaged in the ly business, of the 
machinery created, should be strictly on 
a competitive basis. I suggested to the 
committee on agriculture that, in order 
to meet the requirements of organized 
exchanges and yet to give the farmers 
free part in a co-operative movement, 
they should be required to have at ter- 
minal markets a central merchandising 
agency of adequate capital stock, con- 
ducted by an executive officer who could 
secure admittance to the exchange floor, 
and that the numerous co-operative ele- 
vators in the country should hold stock 
in the central company, approximately in 
proportion to the grain shipped. This 
central company should charge to the 
outlying co-operative concern the regular 
commission. If, at the end of the year, 
earnings have accrued, they should be 
disbursed on a stock ownership basis, 
to the various country co-operative ele- 
vators which may have holdings. These 
country co-operatives may then disburse 
the earnings to the members of their 
association on any basis which they see 
fit. 

“I do submit to you that capital, in- 
vestment, business, ingenuity, personal 
endeavor, commercial risk, service and 
competition have a place in the Ameri- 
can economy, and should receive consid- 
eration. I submit further to you that 
if a bonus is to be paid or if a rebate 
is to be made directly to the shipper of 
grain by an employed agent who has 
no capital invested and who operates 
solely for his salary, that capital has no 
noage in the grain business; and if it 
as no place in the grain business, 
neither has it place in any other business 
in our country. We want to meet the 
producer man to man; we want to afford 
him the facilities we have builded. When 
we afford him these facilities, we want 
him to use them in identically the same 
way, dollar for dollar, effort for effort, 
ju — for judgment, that we do. It 
is t certainly a case of the survival 
of the fittest, and a test of the marketing 
system. 

PROBLEM OF REBATES 


“Now we will take up the problem of 
rebates or patronage disbursements 
through co-operative concerns. Assum- 
ing that each American whéat grower 
has 1,000 bus of wheat for market each 
year, and this is very greatly in excess 
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of the amount he does market or does 
produce; assuming that the cost of han- 
dling this business is three fourths of a 
cent per bushel, or three fourths of the 
net commission, he would have a return 
on his 1,000 bus of $7.50, or $2.50 an- 
nually, according to the price-of wheat. 
In five years, which is the term of the 
contract to which the Committee of 17 
would bind him, he would have a return 
of $37.50 or of $12.50, according to the 
price of wheat, less his initiation fee of 
$10 and such dues as he may be required 
to pay from time to time. 

“One dollar and a half will divert the 
movement of one car of wheat, but is 
that $1.50 sufficient cause for legislative 
action by the Congress? Is that $1.40, 
$2.50 or $7.50 sufficient cause to elimi- 
nate an agent in American industry? I 
can answer it by stating to you that the 
rebate in commission is offered as an 
incentive to secure membership among 
the farmers in a co-operative association. 
The promises are great. Once they are 
in this co-operative association, the intent 
is to ultimately control the United 
States wheat crop. 

“Does our Congress, does our Presi- 
dent, desire that the foodstuffs of 110,- 
000,000 people shall be placed directly 
under the control of a committee of men 
who take from the producer his right 
of initiative, who make him the servant 
rather than the master, who conduct his 
business for him with a complete waiver 
of right on his part, who eliminate from 
American industry organizations built 
along the lines of competition, a compe- 
tition which has reduced the profits to so 
narrow a margin that volume of business 
is the only method by which they can 
live? 

CONCLUSIONS 

“I stated to you at the beginning that 
my remarks are made after mature con- 
sideration and in the full knowledge that 
my position is not that of a grain ex- 
change official, but that of an American 
citizen. Assembling the facts, I believe 
that the American marketing machinery 
covering farm products, that is, cereals, 
is immediately in danger of disintegra- 
tion. I believe if the Capper-Tincher bill 
becomes a law, as proposed to the Sen- 
ate, that we are destroyed. It is my 
honest conviction that the producer of 
the United States will have paid a pen- 
alty more severe than has ever been paid 
in the economic life of our country. I 
believe that the consumer will pay what 
he must. 

“If this organization, built on theory, 
should develop to its maturity, I believe 
that the principles of our Constitution 
are made subservient to agitation. IL 
believe that prejudice, rather than judg- 
ment, is directing supposed corrections. 
I am firmly convinced that no single in- 
dividual and no committee of men, re- 
gardless of number, have so sound a 
judgment as the 6,500,000 producers, and 
I am convinced that the 6,500,000 pro- 
ducers have not so unbiased a judgment 
as the more than 100,000,000 people mak- 
ing up our commonwealth. 

“It seems quite certain that, when the 
bill referred to reaches the floor of the 
United States Senate, men of sound 
thought, men representing every interest 
in our country, two from each state, will 
examine in detail and so analyze this bill 
as to find its weak points and its in- 
justices. I believe, having located the 
weak points and injustices, that they will 
come to reasonable conclusions as to 
what should or should not be done. I 
believe that every question involved in 
the present day agitation against grain 
exchanges is fundamentally a moral 
question, and that no economic question 
is involved except as it has been intro- 
duced by agitators. 

“If this bill becomes a law, the investi- 
gations by the Secretary of Agriculture 
will unquestionably place grain ex- 
changes on the high plane they actually 
occupy, and they will be thus established 
in public opinion. The cost, however, to 
the American public, eliminating entirely 
consideration of the grain merchants, 
will be so great as not in any manner 
to have justified the price of the find- 
ings. A bill under the criminal code so 
directly and so heavily penalizing manip- 
ulation, a bill going directly to the in- 
dividual who perverts the facilities of 
the or, grain exchange, a bill giv- 
ing authority to the Secretary of Agri- 
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culture to investigate their operation, but 
denying any man or commission the 
right to revoke the license of an organ- 
ized grain exchange, a bill providing for 
trial in court of American citizens and 
not leaving discretionary powers to an 
individual will, in my opinion, cure every 
existing evil. Out of this turmoil, out 
of the prejudices and sufferings of war, 
out of the sound judgment of the Ameri- 
can, will come ultimately a measure 
which will place boards of trade at the 
very peak of American industry. 

“Many men, not alone in the grain 
trade, but the producing area particu- 
larly and the consuming territory par- 
tially, will be crucified, meantime, on 
the cross of experimental legislation, but 
through this suffering will come expia- 
tion from the charge of unfair practice 
and the exaltation of the organized grain 
exchange, American commerce will en- 
dure, boards of trade will endure, public 
sentiment will change from criticism to 
plaudits. The sacrifice will have been 
made, the penalty accepted, and from 
trial and tribulation will come the re- 
ward of right.” 


END OF FIRST DAY’s PROGRAMME 


With the address by Mr. Hargis the 
regular Wednesday programme came to 
an end, but at 6:30 the resolutions com- 
mittee met to consider the resolutions to 
be presented to the convention at Fri- 
day’s session. The members of this com- 
mittee were as follows: 


Samuel Plant, chairman, St. Louis; 
Dwight M. Baldwin, Minneapolis; H. 8. 
Helm, Minneapolis; W. L. Harvey, New 
Prague, Minn; Franklin Edwards, Marshall, 
Minn; Fred N. Rowe, Grand Rapids, Mich; 
D. E. Stott, Detroit; George A. Amendt, 
Monroe, Mich; Mark N. Mennel, Toledo; B. 
W. Marr, Columbus; Henry M, Allen, Troy, 
Ohio; T. 8. Blish, Seymour, Ind; W. L. 
Sparks, Terre Haute, Ind; E. P. Bronson, 
Chester, Ill; W. L, Phelps, Chicago; W. V. 
Hamilton, Caledonia, N. Y; George P. Urban, 
Buffalo; Fred J, Lingham, Lockport, N. Y; 
B. J. Rothwell, Boston; Ralph C. Sowden, 
Arkansas City, Kansas; Charlies L. Roos, 
Wellington, Kansas; Roger 8. Hurd, 
Wichita, Kansas; E. 8. Rea, Coffeyville, 
Kansas; C. M, Hardenbergh, Kansas City; 
E, C. Andrews, St. Louis; Charles Valier, St. 
Louis; A, R. Kinney, Grand Island, Neb; 
Chauncy Abbott, Jr., Omaha; Frank Kell, 
Wichita Falls, Texas; George G. Sohlberg, 
Oklahoma City; M. Kelly, Nashville, 
Tenn; C. Powell Smith, Knoxville, Tenn; 
G. A. Breaux, Louisville; Joseph Le Compte, 
Lexington, Ky; O. D. Fisher, Seattle, Wash. 


The meeting of the resolutions com- 
mittee was prolonged until well after 
midnight, with about 25 of the commit- 
tee members present. A large number 
of tentative resolutions were carefully 
considered and debated, and many of 
them were referred to a subcommittee 
under the leadership of Mr. Plant and 
Mr. Rothwell for redrafting, this sub- 
committee to report back to the full 
resolutions committee Thursday evening 
after the trade dinner. 





The Thursday Sessions 

It was well along toward 11 o’clock 
Thursday morning before enough of the 
millers had got up and had their break- 
fasts so that President Goetzmann was 
able to call the meeting to order. The 
weather, which had been quite hot enough 
on Wednesday, was several degrees hot- 
ter when the Thursday session opened, 
but, even so, the ballroom was reasonably 
comfortable, particularly as those who 
persisted in keeping their coats on were 
in an almost negligible minority. 


SPEECH BY MR. SPARKS 


Mr. Goetzmann opened the morning 
session with a brief summary of the pur- 
poses of “Export Day,” and then called 
on W. L. Sparks, who spoke on “What 
Export of Flour Means to the Prosperity 
of the Industry.” As was the case with 
many of the other speakers, Mr. Sparks 
began with a somewhat formally pre- 
pared speech, concluding with a series 
of extemporaneous comments. The main 
part of his address was, in substance, as 
follows: 

“Your president has given me a most 
difficult subject to discuss before you 
this morning. The subject is difficult 
because no one can form more than a 
very approximate conclusion. 

“Each unit of the milling industry, in 
its efforts to properly tabulate operating 
expenses, must necessarily arrive at the 
fact that a considerable part of daily 
or monthly or annual costs is of a fixed 
character. The smaller unit, where items 
may not be so carefully segregated and 
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recorded, is in no respect different from 
the larger units, where costs are more 
definitely fixed. Each milling unit has 
its costs or expenses, and many of these 
are just as definite and fixed as is the 
rising of the sun, and in no way can they 
be avoided or overlooked. 

“A very careful analysis of the rec- 
ords of any milling unit will indicate 
that total costs, exclusive of cost of 
wheat and packages, are mot at all con- 
sistent with the rate of capacity, and 
the application of production to the total 
of expenses more nearly becomes the 
basis of arriving at total profits or losses 
than does any ether method. 


APPROXIMATE .PRODUCTION BASIS 


“Milling units generally are arranged 
on a basis of an approximate production. 
Unfortunately, throughout the country 
today a large number have, of necessity, 
practically based their costs on a produc- 
tion equal to 50 per cent, or in many 
cases less than 50 per cent, of their total 
maximum capacity. 

“On the other hand, other units, owing 
to location, capital, and numerous other 
items that enter into the situation, are 
basing on a production more nearly equal 
to their maximum. In practically every 
case, however, it is a fact that each mill- 
ing unit can very readily accomplish a 
larger production, or could accomplish a 
larger production than it does, provided 
business was available; and it is a fur- 
ther fact that the plant and staff em- 
ployed in the matter of sales, purchases 
and production, could accomplish larger 
volume of work if additional orders were 
available. 

“As cost at each milling unit is rather 
definitely fixed, and covers the complete 
requirements for operating.on an av- 
erage volume of business, and as this 
same equipment could handle, almost as 
easily, additional production if the or- 
ders were available—it is very evident, 
then, that additional business could be 
handled at a very much lower cost per 
unit than the average cost per unit of 
the business already handled. 

“It would be quite impossible to work 
this out with specific tabulations of de- 
tail, because results necessarily would be 
somewhat different with each unit or 
mill. I dare say, however, that there is 
no one in the business who does not real- 
ize the financial advantage to himself if 
he were able to market, at an average 
price, 10 per cent or 20 per cent more 
flour than was his customary average. 
Also, each miller, or each unit of produc- 
tion, could figure rather closely, if they 


would take the trouble to do so, and put 
this advantage down in black and white. 
In any attempt to do this, however, the 
details should be carefully scrutinized— 
if it costs so much money to make 100,- 
000 bbls of flour, it is not possible to 
make 20,000 bbls more at an additional 
cost, for conversion, equal to the cost 
of extra fuél. 

“Other items must be considered, but 
what they are and what each amounts 
to must be worked out and fitted in each 
case per unit of production. It is obvi- 
ously impossible to make 120,000 bbls 
of flour without an additional cost for 
maintenance and repairs over and above 
what the cost would be on a production 
of 100,000 bbls, 

“Therefore, while making figures, 
which should be done by every miller, 
covering this subject, the additional ex- 
penses of conversion incident to in- 
creased production should be and can be 
very definitely ascertained, and even 
when none of the extras involved in the 
production of additional barrels are 
overlooked, the result will be manifest 
that additional production can be han- 
dled at an additional cost of conversion 
less than the average cost of a lower 
production. 

“It is unfortunately a fact that most 
millers, in considering this subject, come 
to the conclusion that additional produc- 
tion can be accomplished at such a low 
additional cost that they are very much 
inclined to give away all the resulting 
benefits. If the milling industry is to 
prosper, it must begin to keep some of 
the benefits at home. It is not good 
business to work additional production 
and give the buyer a price that will lose, 
to the miller, all the benefits which would 
accrue from this additional production. 
A more proper method would be to ap- 
ply the savings to the total activities— 
that is, if conversion cost of 100,000 
bbls happened to be $1 per bbl, and the 
conversion cost on 120,000 bbls could be 
managed at 90c per bbl, then in that case 
it might be quite proper to give buyers 
the benefit of a saving of 10c per bbl. 
Such a suggestion, however, at the pres- 
ent time, would appear to be entirely 
more philanthropic than is contemplated. 

“The results of the operations of mills 
generally, over the last 12 months, have 
been such as might very properly cause 
them to abstain even from their usual 
charitable donations, and certainly, un- 
der the circumstances, it is not incum- 
bent on any miller to figure very closely 
as to how he may give a buyer the benefit 
of increased economy in operation. Cer- 
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tainly then, under the circumstances, ev- 
ery miller should use all efforts possible 
to retain for himself the result of any 
economies that may come in the line of 
decreased costs of conversion. 

“It should not be overlooked, however, 
that export business is not ever secured 
on a very profitable basis; when one 
meets competition of the world he must 
be in position to produce on an economi- 
cal basis, and so far as export business 
in flour is concerned, none other need 
apply. It is very true that export. sales 
of flour more generally are of daily con- 
sideration by those milling units which 
have the largest capacity. 

“It may not be necessary, however, at 
this time to attempt to justify the ad- 
vantages to what might be called the 
smaller millers, incident to a larger ex- 
= trade in flour. Each of you has 

ad his experiences in this line, and it is 
obviously a fact that the occupation of 
the larger units on export orders invari- 
ably moderates the competition in this 
country, and more nearly permits the 
smaller units to occupy themselves suc- 
cessfully and profitably in the field which 
their size and industry enable them to 
most profitably cover. 


ADVANTAGES TO OTHERS 


“In considering the benefits that ac- 
crue to the milling industry at large, 
through the medium of flour exports, 
we should not overlook the general ad- 
vantages to other people, even though 
these advantages are not quite so oxelly 
outlined as is the advantage to the in- 
dividual miller. 

“While we can clearly see that in- 
creased flour mill production means ad- 
ditional millfeed production, an obvious 
advantage to the dairy interests, and 
that increased production of flour by 
American mills is an obvious advantage 
to labor employed in the mills, it is 
manifestly impossible to figure just what 
these advantages amount to—at any rate 
they are very considerable. 

“The third advantage, which must not 
be overlooked, even though the value is 
indefinite, is the increased demand for 
wheat. -While it might be considered 
that if this wheat were not ground into 
flour exported, the wheat itself would be 
exported, it is a fact that wheat going 
into flour production brings into the field 
a great many competitors for such 
wheat, while on the other hand the com- 
petition for wheat for export finally is 
in the hands of the very few people or 
firms occupied in the business of grain 
export, 
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“Every activity that results in export 
flour business means increased produc- 
tion for American mills, with its obvious 
advantages; these advantages always 
have been and always will be reflected 
in the cost of flour to domestic consum- 
ers, and so long as we are definitely en- 
gaged and meeting with some success in 
the matter of diminishing cost between 
the producer and the consumer, we are 
following lines that are economically 
correct, and which should and will bring 
proper reward.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Sparks pointed out 
that while the total “paper” flour mill- 
ing capacity of the country was esti- 
mated at about 300,000,000 bbls annually, 
the actual capacity was nearer two thirds 
of this amount, while the maximum flour 
output ever reached in a single year was 
about 130,000,000 bbls. During the crop 
year just ending the mills had produced 
about 100,000,000 bbls, this drop of 20 
per cent representing the difference be- 
tween the most active year in milling 
history and a year felt by every one to 
have been little short of disastrous. 

In other words, he pointed out, the 
difference of a few million barrels in the 
annual output was of enormous impor- 
tance to the mills, and this difference de- 
pended largely on the state of the ex- 
port trade. Not only do increased ex- 

orts keep the mills running more steadi- 
e but they result in a marked reduction 
of the overhead, and consequently of the 


conversion cost per bbl. Mr. Sparks | 


warned the millers, however, against 
making sales below actual cost, pointing 
out that many millers actually do not 
know how much it costs them to make 
a barrel of flour, while others deliberate- 
ly sell their export flour at prices which 
fail to reflect production costs, thereby 
demoralizing the market. 


MR. BRANDEIS SPEAKS 


After the conclusion of Mr. Sparks’s 
talk, Mr. Goetzmann explain that 
Charles C. Bovey, the next speaker on 
the programme, was unable to be pres- 
ent, and that the time would be given 
over to a discussion from the floor of 
export trade conditions. However, be- 
fore this discussion began, he called on 
Mr. Rothwell, who introduced Alfred 
Brandeis, of Louisville, Ky., formerly of 
the enforcement division of the Food 
Administration, speaking of him as an 
official who, in a most difficult situation, 
had won the respect and confidence of 
every one with whom he had had deal- 
ings, through his unfailing fairness, 
courtesy and sense of justice. 

Mr. Brandeis spoke —, of the dif- 
ficulties which confronted his organiza- 
tion at its inception, and of the gradual 
but steady growth of understanding and 
confidence between the millers and the 
officials of the enforcement division. He 
said that his task seemed at first to be 
to make the millers walk backward, and 
see on how little money they could run 
their business; but that this_task had 
been greatly lightened by the courtesy 


and friendship displayed by the millers 
rin their dealings with him. 


EXPORT TRADE DISCUSSION 


Mr. Goetzmann then called on Mr. 
Rothwell to gp about export trade 
conditions, with particular reference to 
Cuba and the West Indies. Mr. Roth- 
well, after mentioning the admirable 
work done in behalf of the export flour 
trade by Mr. Goetzmann and the Emer- 
gency Defense Committee, outlined in 
some detail his views regarding existing 
conditions in Cuba. 

There are in Cuba, he said, two types 
of merchants: the native Cubans and 
the Spaniards. In dealing with the for- 
mer he recommended great caution, but 
he praised the Spanish merchants highly 
for their business honor. They are, he 
pointed out, shrewd traders, but they 
can be counted on to carry out to the 
letter any agrement they may have made. 
As an example, he cited the manner in 
which the debts of merchants in Cuba to 
his own mills had been scrupulously paid 
in spite of the moratorium. 

Present conditions in Cuba he de- 
scribed as deplorable, with a total col- 
lapse seeming so likely that he could not 
recommend the extension of credit to any 
one. This, he said, was not a question of 
moral hazard or honesty, but simply of 
the lack of money and the danger of a 
complete financial disaster. 

The present sugar season, he pointed 
out, has been most unfortunate, and 
there are now some 2,000,000 tons of 
sugar in Cuba unsold and with no mar- 
ket in sight. On this sugar the banks 
have made heavy advances, and liquida- 
tion appears for the time being impos- 
sible. Merchants and dealers cannot col- 
lect their accounts due, owing to the 
general lack of ready money. Above all, 
labor is out of a job and is getting very 
hungry. During the war-time boom the 
Cuban — was very highly paid, and 
spent all he earned in a riot of extrava- 
gance. Now labor is nearly desperate, 
and Mr. Rothwell said he thought the 
voleano might burst forth within the 
next 60 days. He thought there was 
grave danger of its taking the form of 
a sudden revival of banditry, the labor- 
ers and peons who were out of work 
forming in roving bands to prey on the 
country. 

He pointed out that some men who 
were fabulously wealthy as measured by 
their property holdings were yet unable 
to get any large amount of money to- 
gether. Some money there is, however, in 
reserve for the purchase of absolute 
necessities, and among these necessities 
he included flour. If the millers will 
insist on it, they can get their mone 
before the flour is shipped or delivered, 
because the Cubans absolutely must have 
flour, even if they have to go without 
most other things. Mr. Rothwell said he 
considered the integrity of the bill of 
lading for sales on arrival draft terms 
to be reasonably safe, at least as cover- 
ing moderate shipments. 

Conditions in Porto Rico, Mr. Roth- 


well said, are much better than in Cuba, 
as the sugar crop was sold early and at 
fair prices. He considered the percent- 
age of moral hazards among Porto Rico 
merchants somewhat greater than in the 
case of Cuba, but said that, if caution 
was used in the choice of dealers, condi- 
tions in Porto Rico were so much better 
as to make business there considerably 
safer. 

Turning to conditions in Europe, Mr. 
Rothwell emphatically urged the most 
careful attention to the integrity of 
American flour brands. He pointed out 
that there are now places in Europe 
where American flour has of late ac- 
quired a bad name, owing to the tendency 
of a few exporters to ship inferior flour 
abroad, on the theory that a product 
which cannot be sold at home is quite 
good enough to do over there. Millers 
who export inferior flour, he said, not 
only injure themselves but give the whole 
American milling industry a black eye. 

With regard to credits and payment, 
Mr. Rothwell said he considered it safe 
to sell flour to established firms in the 
United Kingdom on a 60-day draft basis. 
He added that most United Kingdom 
buyers are insistent on doing business 
in their own money rather than in dol- 
lars, and urged the desirability of mak- 
ing this concession. He pointed out that 
such transactions could be hedged like 
wheat purchases by the sale of exchange. 

With regard to the Continent he point- 
ed out that conditions vary greatly, and 
that in many cases the only safe way 
of doing business is on the dollar basis. 
He summarized the results of a number 
of inquiries from leading American 
banks, indicating that in transactions 
with many countries, and notably Czecho- 
Slovakia, Poland, Finland, Austria, Ger- 
many and Greece, the banks are by no 
means eager to undertake the handling 
of drafts, and urged that, in doing busi- 
ness with these countries, the attitude of 
the bankers be taken as a guide, and 
that dollar exchange in this country be 
secured before the flour is shipped. 


A MORE HOPEFUL VIEW OF CUBA 


Mr. Rothwell was followed by Mr. 
Breaux, who expressed a far more hope- 
ful view. of Cuban conditions. He com- 
mended Mr. Rothwell’s advice regarding 
the use of sight drafts with bill of lad- 
ing attached, but urged that this should 
apply to dealings not only with Cuba, 
but everywhere else. He pointed out 
that Cuba was not only the largest but 
also potentially very much the richest of 
the West Indies, and declared his belief 
that the island would eventually “come 
back, and come back strong.” As‘ hope- 
ful signs he pointed to the lifting of the 
moratorium on May 15, and to two state- 


ments in the inaugural address of the - 


new president, made about six weeks ago, 
one insisting on governmental retrench- 
ment and reform, and the other declar- 
ing that the only increase in taxes which 
would be tolerated was the proposed in- 
crease in the taxes for educational pur- 
poses. 
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Mr. Breaux said he did not believe 
that banditry would play any such part 
in the future history of Cuba as Mr. 
Rothwell had suggested. He pointed out 
that, while Cuba was nominally inde- 
pendent, it still was in effect a protec- 
torate of the United States under the 
terms of the Platt amendment. General 
Crowder had been sent to Cuba by the 
Wilson administration, and had been 
kept on there by President Harding, to 
keep watch on conditions, and Mr. 
Breaux expressed his confident belief 
that Cuba would be compelled, by Unit- 
ed States troops if necessary, to keep its 
house in order. 

The financial situation, he admitted, 
was very bad. The war had made Cuba 
temporarily enormously rich, owing to 
the great demand for sugar, but raw 
sugar had suddenly dropped in value 
from 23@24c per lb to 3%4c. Even so, 
he urged the millers to lend Cuba a 
helping hand, and to do business so far 
as possible on the customary terms. He 
pointed out that, while some of the 
European banks in Cuba were in very 
bad shape, owing partly to the lack of 
‘oe r supervision, there were other 

anks, and notably the Canadian banks 
operating there, through which business 
could be transacted. 

Mr. Breaux concluded by pointing out 
that the Cubans were thoroughly indig- 
nant over the American emergency tariff 
act, feeling that, with Cuba so large a 
purchaser of American products, the law 
involved a most unjust discrimination 
against Cuban sugar, as Porto Rican, 

awaiian and Philippine sugar could 
still be imported into the United States 
free of duty. 


CONCERNING EUROPEAN MARKETS 

Mr. Goetzmann next called on Mr. 
Evans, who said he believed that the 
importers of the United Kingdom and 
the Continent were eager for a revival 
of American flour imports. He said 
that the recent business done on the basis 
of a domestic wheat price in the neigh- 
borhood of $1.20 indicated the eagerness 
of the foreign importers for American 
flour as soon as prices were reasonably 
in line. He urged the millers, whatever 
other concessions they might make in 
order to secure export business, to make 
none whatever in the matter of quality, 
but to keep their export flour up to a 
high standard. 

Mr. Price, the next speaker, outlined 
conditions as he had found them on his 
recent trip to Europe. He spoke of the 
conservatism of many of the old import- 
ing houses, which had suddenly been 
compelled by the war to handle Ameri- 
can flour for the first time. These 
houses, he said, were likely to go on buy- 
ing American flour, provided the quality 
was maintained. He described the pres- 
ent organization of the flour importers in 
Great Britain and in Norway, emphasiz- 
ing the marked increase in the effective- 
ness of these trade organizations. 

Referring to labor conditions in Great 
Britain, he pointed out that organized 
labor was virtually in control, and was 
insisting on short working hours, such 
as the six-hour day. The result was de- 
creased production and high prices, so 
that bread, on account of its relative 
cheapness, was steadily becoming a more 
important part of the people’s daily 
food. This, coupled with the decreased 
production of the British mills, he said 
was likely to result in a marked increase 
in the quantity of flour imported. 

At this point, as the morning session 
was nearly over, Mr. Goetzmann put a 
three-minute time limit rule into -effect. 

Mr. Mennel, after speaking of the 
danger of limiting production, as sug- 
gested by Mr. Sparks, urged the im- 
portance of having the small miller get 
into the export business. He illustrated 
with the story of a miller who, in Food 
Administration days, came to him saying 
that he could not do any export business 
because he did not know how to pack a 
140-lb sack. “I told him,” said Mr. Men- 
nel, “to go and buy a shovel and fill up 
his sacks that way. A few days later 
I had a telegram from him: ‘Have 
bought 10 new shovels. Can I charge 
them to expense?’ ” 

Mr. Blish strongly indorsed Mr. Men- 
nel’s statement with regard to the im- 
portance of having the small millers par- 
ticipate in the export trade,. and Mr. 
Goetzmann emphatically urged every 
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miller to do his own exporting, and not 
to stand around waiting for some one 
else to do it for him. 

Mr. Hardenbergh pointed out that 
some of the foreign importers who were 
selling American flour to Czecho-Slovakia 
and other interior European countries 
were already registering American mill 
brands in their own names, and urged 
all exporting millers to protect their in- 
terests by securing their trademark 
rights abroad. 

Mr. Milnor pointed out that selling 
flour to Cuba even on arrival draft terms 
was not always safe, as a good deal of 
flour was rejected, owing to damage in 
transit. His advice on the Cuban busi- 
ness was to keep out of it. 

At this point, it being 1 o’clock and 
every one being hungry as well as hot, 
the morning session adjourned, Mr. 
Goetzmann closing it with an urgent ap- 
peal to the millers to get together again 
for the afternoon session promptly at 
2:30. 

During the noon intermission Mr. 
Goetzmann was host at a luncheon in 
honor of Admiral Benson. At 2 o’clock 
the drafting subcommittee of the’ reso- 
lutions committee set to work to put into 
shape the multitudinous ideas formu- 
lated in the full committee meeting 
Wednesday evening. 


SPEECH BY DR. DENNIS 


The first event of the Thursday after- 
noon session was an address by Dr. 
Alfred P. Dennis, commercial attaché 
of the United States embassy at London, 
who said, in substance: 

“I have heard it said both in Italy and 
England that Europe must buy Ameri- 
can. wheat and raw cotton, no matter 
what the price, as the control of these 
two commodities is, under the scepter of 
nature, vested in the United States. 
There is something in this, but it is only 
a half truth. Now that the Italian is 
cut off from the hard wheat of southern 
Russia he must have American hard 
wheat to supply him with alimentary 
pastes which are the prime necessity, in 
his household economy. Both England 
and Italy are wheat growing countries. 
The difficulty is not that of getting a 
high yield per acre, but of getting a suf- 
ficient number of acres. Nature never 
contemplated feeding 40,000,000 people 
from the agricultural resources of that 
tight little island known as the United 
Kingdom. The population of Italy has 
been steadily outrunning its means of 
subsistence for years. At best Italy pro- 
duces only about 40 per cent of her re- 
quirements in foodstuffs. The pinch will 
get tighter, with heavier calls for outside 
help as the years go on. These countries 
will always be heavy importers of wheat 
and flour. At the same time it is con- 
ceivable that we may be thrown entirely 
out of these markets unless we carefully 
discern the signs of the times and know 
where we are going. 

“Forty years ago nothing could have 
been more absolute than England’s eco- 
nomic dependence upon American raw 
cotton, I may point out that a scientific, 
systematic and perfectly thought out 
programme has been undertaken for the 
purpose of emancipating England from 
this species of economic servitude. The 
new irrigation and reclamation projects 
now contemplated for Egypt and the 
Sudan will add not less than 1,000,000 
acres of cotton growing land to the Brit- 
ish Empire, while 600,000 acres of cotton 
land will be added to the production of 
India on the completion of the Sakkur 
irrigation project on the Ganges River. 
Mesopotamia, ‘which has fallen under 
British control through the fortunes of 
war, presents a promising field for the 
cultivation of cotton. Cotton is being 
raised experimentally and with good re- 
sults in Tanganyika, a former German 
territory in equatorial. Africa, also in 
Uganda and Nigeria. All of this is go- 
ing on beneath our eyes, and we had 
better observe the signs of the times. 


TRADE CONDITIONS TODAY 


“Coming back to wheat and flour. If 
we prevent the passage of Canadian 
wheat across our border,.the surplus will 
take the long haul and compete directly 
with our surplus in the Liverpool mar- 
ket. Russia is coming back into the 
commercial society of the world in her 
own good season. Roumania has prac- 
tically doubled her agricultural territory 
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and resources as a result of the war. We 
are not in a position where we can sit 
back and have the Europeans come to 
us and beg for our products as they did 
during the war. We must go to them to 
sell even the necessaries of life, simply 
because they have the far corners of the 
globe to look to for their supplies. 

“While the war has brought about 
muth confusion and disruption in the 
trade of the world, it has altered in very 
slight respect the sources for the produc- 
tion of wealth. The war has not changed 
in the slightest degree the location of the 
world’s mineral deposits. It has altered 
but very slightly the crust of the world 
which produces the raw stuffs out of 
which men are fed and clothed. As by a 
sort of act of oblivion, directed by Na- 
ture herself, even the battlefields of 
France are rapidly losing their scars un- 
der a flowering mass of grass and 
poppies. 

“People seem to think, in the loose lan- 
guage of commence, that nations trade 
With one another. The theory is false. 
Government either facilitates or ob- 
structs trade, but governments as such 
do not trade. Trade is the work of in- 
dividuals, and is not determined to as 
great an extent as we suppose by nation- 
al sympathies and antipathies. I ob- 
serve in Italy, for example, that the 
moment the armistice was signed the 
Italian cotton weavers bestirred them- 
selves to import German dyes, although 
only a few months before they had been 
locked in deadly strife with these people. 

“The fundamental in trade, interna- 
tional or other, is this—a man buys where 
he can buy best and cheapest. If other 
peoples in the future, through hitching 
up mining to- agriculture, should thereby 
add to their wheat production through 
the employment of modern tillage and 
harvesting tools, they will have exactly 
the same claim upon the European mar- 
kets as we have had, provided they can 
offer as good an article at as fair a 
price. 

“Before the war the old question in 
foreign trade used to be to find a cus- 
tomer who wanted our goods. The ques- 
tion now is to find a customer who can 
pay for our goods. 

“About 18 months ago a public-spirited 
American in Dalmatia invited me to go 
over there to report on the ‘immense pos- 
sibilities’ for the sale of American goods 
in that country. I found it to be indeed 
true that the Dalmatians wanted pretty 
much everything which we produce— 
coal, ready made clothing, tools of every 
description, etc. When we began to cast 
about for something worth exchanging 
for these goods, the country proved to be 
nothing more than a vast Mother Hub- 
bard’s cupboard. Certainly we do not 
want their paper currency. Austrian 
kronen had been depreciating in value 
from the day the Archduke Franz Fer- 
dinand was murdered in the streets of 
Sarajevo. When it came to a showdown, 
about the only thing the Dalmatians had 
in stock which we wanted in the way of 


commodities was a lot of dried pyre- 
thrum flour out of which a special kind 
of insect powder is manufactured. 


TOO MUCH CREDIT 


“Certain economists, amateurs and oth- 
ers, have bethought themselves to meet 
this difficulty by loaning American money 
to impoverished European peoples for 
the purchase of American goods. In my 
judgment the thing has already been 
overdone. Permanent trade _ relations 
with impoverished European peoples are 
not going to be built up by making one 
loan after another. Europe is already 
staggering under an unspeakable load of 
debt, and the establishment of credits is 
not going to tend to restore the old eco- 
nomic equilibrium which existed before 
the war. Nearly one half of the world’s 
supply of gold has flowed into this coun- 
try and is held here as in a great stag- 
nant reservoir. That gold can only flow 
back to Europe through a sound eco- 
nomic channel in exchange for their goods 
or services. 

“Through the swift development of our 
merchant marine, which is now commen- 
surate with the demands of our seaborne 
commerce, there is less chance for the 
Europeans to exchange their services for 
our gold. About the only thing they 
have to offer is their goods, and we are 
checking up this natural flow by building 
our tariff walls a little higher. Certain 
minds are affrighted by the bogie of 
Europeans underselling us in our own 
markets as a result of their depreciated 
currencies. Undoubtedly Germany can 
manufacture on a much cheaper basis 
than we can because her workmen are 
paid in depreciated currency, But how 
about when it comes to importing the 
necessary raw material to manufacture, 
such as raw cotton and copper, which 
she must buy in foreign countries also in 
terms of depreciated paper currency? 
Except in certain special lines where the 
country is selfsufficient economically, the 
one roughly equalizes the other. That 
brings me back to my point, which is not 
to find the man who wants our goods, but 
the man who can pay for them. 

“I offer here a suggestion which may 
or may not be palatable, since it implies 
an imitation of the British in building 
up foreign trade upon secure foundations 
through investment. The British are 
ahead us in the game by about 400 years. 
Some of our people could not under- 
stand why it was that an American ship 
putting into Alexandria, Egypt, with a 
load of coal had to come back light, while 
the docks were jammed with raw cotton 
awaiting export to the United States. 
The answer was very simple. The Brit- 
ish had gone down there and established 
banks, financed the cotton brokers and 
growers, and saw to it that the 250,000 
bales of cotton shipped to the United 
States last season went in British bot- 
toms. 

“In Italy I was in almost daily contact 
with the government food controller. 
Again and again he made it plain that 
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the Italians wanted our wheat but not 
our flour, calling attention to the fact 
that they wished to build up the Italian 
milling interests through the importa- 
tion of grain, rather than flour. There 
may be obstacles I wot not of to the 
establishment of flour mills in Italy 
financed with American capital, but it 
would seem rather good business to or- 
ganize such an enterprise under Italian 
laws, and grind American wheat on Ital- 
ian soil in American mills. The taxation 
problem is only one of many difficulties 
to be overcome. I am trying to touch 
on principles, however, rather than de- 
tails of execution. 

“I may point out that intelligent pio- 
neer work will have to be done in order 
to hold our rightful place in the trade of 
the world. This applies to the neces- 
saries of life, such as grain and flour, as 
well as to manufactured articles. One 
would think that the consumption of 
flour in a given country was just about 
constant. This is far from being so. 
Consumption varies widely, depending 
upon a complex of influences, such as un- 
employment, market prices, cheapness of 
local vegetables, etc. 


INTELLIGENT ADVERTISING NEEDED 


“The necessaries of life do not sell 
themselves, and intelligent planning must 
lie behind successful effort in our foreign 
trade, whether it be in raw materials or 
manufactured products. I merely want 
to hint in this connection at the advan- 
tages of well-conducted advertising, but 
not to go into the technical side of the 
matter. Much can be done in bringing 
our products to the attention of Euro- 
peans through judicious advertising. I 
may note in passing that the art of ad- 
vertising is still in its infancy, both in 
England and continental Europe. Our 
salesmanship methods are in general 
much more advanced. 

“Let me give you a word of cheer, if 
Ican. It is a long road that has no turn- 
ing. It is a law of economic life, as well 
as of physics, that action nearly always 
equals reaction. The present period of 
depression had to come as a reaction 
from the era of wastefulness, inflation 
and extravagant living. The turn will 
come, and better times lie ahead through 
the inexorable law of compensation. The 
turn had come in Italy before I left the 
country last November. The lowest level 
of depression was reached last August 
when the communists took possession of 
the metallurgical plants and attempted 
to run them. A settlement of the Italian 
labor difficulty has proved the prelude to 
a distinct improvement in the national 
economy. The lira commands a better 
purchasing power, sentiment is more 
hopeful, and arrangements have been ef- 
fected for making strap and buckle meet 
in the national expenditure. With the 
balancing of the budget one may expect 
to see the country get back to a position 
approaching economic equilibrium. The 
turn for the better was at hand in Eng- 
land early in the winter, but the unfor- 





Starting the Flour Sacks on Their Way from the Car to the Ship 
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Lifting the Flour Sacks Up Over the Ship’s Side at a Norfolk Pier 


tunate coal strike has lain like a dead 
hand upon the economic life of the coun- 
try. 

“ie is my opinion that the impover- 
ished nations will get back to something 
like normal conditions far more rapidly 
than one would suppose. There is some- 
thing in the power of the combined wills 
of the men who have gone before us. 
Napoleon made himself the overlord of 
Europe in the space of 15 years, but he 
left at his death an empire smaller than 
it was when he began his wars of con- 

uest, Nature abhors a vacuum, and 
the eeonomic solidarity of the world is 
such that a vacuum of production or of 
buying power in any one of the great 
European states means a displacement 
which will be automatically filled up. The 
present position of the European nations 
implies a return to frugal living and re- 
duced buying. This is a painful thing 
today, from the standpoint of our export 
trade. It means, however, that recupera- 
tive forces are at work and that a long 
train of preparation has been set for the 
resumption of normal exchanges with us 
in the future. The prizes offered in for- 
eign trade are infinitely great. There 
has never been a time in history when 
fortune so favored us in a competitive 
struggle for the trade of the world.” 


MOVING PICTURE EXHIBIT 


There followed one of the most inter- 
esting and valuable features of the entire 
convention: a moving picture showing the 
growth, development and present status 
of America’s merchant marine, exhibited 
and explained in detail by H. Laue, ad- 
vertising manager for the United States 
Shipping Board, supplemented by a 
moving picture showing the new flour 
handling machinery reeently installed at 
Norfolk, Va., presented by A. G. King, 
director of the port of Norfolk. These 
two pictures showed with extraordinary 
vividness what has already been accom- 
plished in the reconstruction of the 
American merchant marine, and what 
the exporting millers may reasonably ex- 

t when seaboard loading facilities for 
Sour have been placed, as they already 
have at Norfolk, more nearly on a parity 
with the mechanical advantages granted 
for the loading of wheat. 

Mr. Laue, in his remarks introductory 
to the merchant iarine picture, pointed 
out the enormous extent of the present 
tonnage fiying the American flag, and 
dwelt on the necessity for having every 
American citizen educated to an under- 
standing of what he could do to make 
its operation possible and profitable. 

In addition to its viv: ictures, the 
film showed with remarkable effective- 
ness by charts and diagrams what has 
been accomplished in American ship- 
building since 1914, and made emphatic 
the Shipping Board’s watchword, “Ameri- 
can qoae in American ships.” - 

The film showing flour loading by ma- 


chinery at Norfolk was, in its way, equal- 
ly impressive. The oe machinery 
shown in actual operation delivering a 
steady stream of 140-lb sacks of flour 
direct from the car door up over the 
ship’s side and thence down into the hold 
was made by the Lamson Co., of New 
York, according to specifications worked 
out in the office of F. H. Price & Co. It 
is easy enough to publish descriptions of 
such machinery, with statistical data re- 
garding its speed of operation, but the 
actual appearance of the thing at work 
did more than any quantity of descrip- 
tion to convince the millers that at last 
a way had been found to overcome the 
mechanical loading advantages at sea- 
board which grain has heretofore en- 


— : 
he presentation of this film was a 
triumph for Mr. King, Norfolk’s port 
director. Owing to a misunderstanding, 
the pictures were not taken as planned. 
A telegram from Mr. Goetzmann to Mr. 
King produced the assurance that the 
ictures would be delivered on time. 
They were taken on Monday, June 27; 
developed that night, and sent to Chi- 
cago by special messenger in time to be 
exhibited Thursday afternoon. 


SPEECH BY CAPTAIN BARBER 


The picture exhibition formed an ex- 
cellent introduction for the concluding 
feature of the afternoon session, an ad- 
dress on comparative handling costs by 
Captain R. A. Barber. Captain Barber 
spoke as follows: 

“According to the title of this address 
an endeavor will be made to show the 
comparative costs of loading by belt 
conveyors and winch and sling methods. 

“We might say here that we never 
have attempted to prove that the costs 
of loading wheat, in parcel lots, into ves- 
sels, were anywhere near as high as those 
for loading sacked flour, But in the case 
of United States Shipping Board vessels 
loading full cargoes of bulk wheat, the 
charges for trimming, bagging and stow- 
ing, together with the material and labor 
for erecting shifting boards and fitting 
feeders is known to have cost as much as 
loading the same quantity of flour. 
However, we do know that stevedores 
charge steamship owners at New York 
and Philadelphia $1.10 per ton, plus 
extras, in the form of costs for convey- 
ing their slings and gear to the ship’s 
pier, insurance of their labor and the 
wages of winchmen. We have the facts 
from some established lines who have 
their own stevedore organizations that 
flour loading costs them per ton anythin 
from $1 to $1.40, the latter when parce 
lots are loaded by winch into large pas- 
senger vessels. In Hampton ‘Roads, 
where colored labor is used, the steve- 
dores’ rate varies from 65c to 75c per 
ton, with extras similar to the northern 


ports. 
“The costs quoted do not include the 


handling charges from cars or lighters 
to stock piles or vessel’s gangway. This 
part of the flour movement is usually 
cate gsc. at the eastern seaboard by 
and trucks, and 45c or 50c per ton is 
the customary charge paid by the rail- 
road or pier terminal, and is, of course, 
reflected in the freight rate. 

“The rates for pier handling, elevation 
and hold stowage vary considerably at 
ports and places where conveyors are in 
daily use. For instance, at San Fran- 
cisco elevation and hold stowage costs 
now in the neighborhood of 671,c per 
ton. In Puget Sound ports, at the piers 
and docks owned by mills, sacked flour is 
stowed in the hold for 50c per ton, the 
mill absorbing the delivery charge from 
mill to over the ship’s hatch. In respect 
to these ports a letter will be read, and 
also one regarding Astoria, where hold 
stowage costs 50c and delivery to the 
hatch 20c. 

“We expect to give the costs of the 
Norfolk loading, which are yet to be 
ascertained. Whereas well over 100 tons 
per hatch per hour can be loaded with 
heavier gangs of labor in the hold, a 

d average rate is 70 to 80 tons per 
hour, which is twice or thrice as fast as 
winch and sling methods. 

“It is fairly obvious that both the 
pier handling charges and steamer load- 
ing costs by the antique system are much 
in excess of those by the modern, apart 
from the matter of damage to sacks. 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


“The adoption of mechanical equip- 
ment is one of the most vital factors in 
the transportation cost of flour for ex- 

ort. Any excessive charge must be 

orne by the producer or the consumer, 

who both are legally and morally entitled 
to have their commodities cared for 
properly in transit and delivered in a 
ike apparent good order and condition 
to that in which they were received by 
the rail or ocean carrier. 

“You have seen on the screen how 
sacks of flour can be conveyed from 
cars, across piers, elevated over the 
steamer’s rail and lowered into the hold 
by chutes without the use of stevedere 
hooks and cargo slings, which inevitably 
cut and tear the sacks and cause severe 
loss to the contents. 

“The millers, railroad executives, 
steamship men and terminal officials are 
fully aware of the nature of the dama, 
caused by such improper handling. The 
miller could ceniiie check this iniquity 
by routing his export flour only through 
railroads, ports and steamship lines 
which have shown, practically, their 
earnest desire to handle his transporta- 
tion thoroughly and properly, by provid- 
ing belt conveyors. 

“Costly grain elevators, both floating 
and stationary, are considered necessities 
by all railroad and terminal authorities. 
Our simple, inexpensive system of por- 
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table conveyor equipment has, with the 
exception of Norfolk, been up to the 
present too t a luxury for the han- 
dling of flour on the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts, although the Pacific Coast mill- 
ers, steamship lines and stevedores have 
used these methods for at least a gen- 
eration. 

“Please remember that, when the car- 
riers’ freight rates are framed, care is 
taken to cover themselves against any 
possible claims for loss and/or damage, 
and you are paying them for the privi- 
lege of ill-treating your merchandise. 
We were informed at one conference by 
the representative of a large ocean car- 
rier that its estimated owance for 
claims on flour cargoes averaged 70c per 
ton. 


OBJECTIONS OF STEAMSHIP MEN 


“The usual objections raised by At- 
lantic steamship men against installa- 
tions are that their piers are too con- 
oes with cargo and there is no space 

or the machinery, that its usage will 
stir up labor troubles, that flour bookings 
are too small and irregular to warrant 
the cost, that increased speed in loading 
small shipments would not materially af- 
fect the steamer’s dispatch, that there is 
no benefit when loading with other gen- 
eral cargo, owing to the necessity of 
rigging the hatch with chutes and mov- 
ing conveyors about piers, and lastly 
that, if a special rate was made for a 
period with, say, a few millers to handle 
flour mechanically, their competitors in 
the steamship business might cut the 
freight rates and cause millers to take 
advantage of the lower rate offered. 

“Our contentions are that conveyors 
are not in the experimental stage; that 
Pacific Coast firms load and discharge 
flour and other general cargoes in and 
out of steamers with them; that the load- 
ing speed is at least three times the 
speed of winch loading and the costs of 
loading much less, also that the sacks 
suffer no damage in handling; that pier 
congestion would be relieved by rapid 
handling; that millers will use only those 
transportation companies equipped with 
conveyors as per their statements and 
resolutions; that flour can be loaded in 
wet weather under awnings and hatch 
tents; that the equipment is not expen- 
sive to install nor costly to operate; that 
it prevents accidents to those handling 
flour. 

“Now that the Norfolk Port Commis- 
sion is properly equipped, we confidently 
anticipate that others will take this mat- 
ter up seriously. 

“In conclusion we quote from a speech 
by Allen Walker, made before the For- 
eign Commerce Club at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, Sept. 15, 1920, in which he 
said: 

“Generally speaking, the American 
system for handling bulk cargoes, such 
as coal, grain, iron ore, etc., is the best 
in the world. In facilities for handling 
ordinary merchandise cargoes we are 
woefully behind. Terminal engineers 
have estimated that in New York alone 
the installation of adequate mechanical 
equipment would mean an annual saving 
in labor cost of more than $400,000,000 
a year.’” 





The Millers’ Dinner 


The climax of the convention, from the 
point of view of both sociability and 
speechmaking, if perhaps not so much 
from that of excitement, was reached 
with the dinner given at 7 o’clock Thurs- 
day evening, with C. B. Jenkins as toast- 
master. speakers of the evening 
were George M. Reynolds, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Continental 
& Commercial National Bank, Chicago, 
and Admiral W. S. Benson, United States 
Navy (retired). 

The dinner was served in the ballroom 
at the Drake, the guests being seated at 
about 25 small tables, while the head 
table, on a raised platform, was occupied 
by the speakers, officers and past presi- 
dents of the Federation. Mr. Jenkins, in 
introducing Mr. Reynolds, spoke of the 
need for optimism and courage, and the 
reasons for believing that if every miller 
did his full part the coming year would 
be far more successful than the one just 
ended. He spoke of the notable posi- 
tion which Mr, Reynolds had won by 
sheer ability and hard work, beginning as 
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a boy on the farm and rising to be one 
of America’s leading financial experts. 


MR, REYNOLD’s ADDRESS 


The address by Mr. Reynolds, in sub- 
stance, was as follows: 

“Foreign trade for the United States 
is both necessary and desirable. There is 
no disagreement on this point among 
bankers, business men, economists or 
statesmen. However, in seeking a lead 
for the revival of American business, at- 
tention should not be focused on foreign 
trade to the exclusion of domestic busi- 
ness. American exports have constituted 
only some 6 to 8 per cent of the total 
sales of this country during the period 
of maximum exports. The domestic mar- 
ket is definitely under American control, 
to be revived if proper thought and 
action be taken. It is a clear ray of 
hope that offers in the thought that 
measures looking toward business revival 
can be taken at home and at once. This 
does not mean that foreign trade, par- 
ticularly in certain commodities, is not 
important. It does mean that the key 
to business revival lies in the domestic 
market and a more normal foreign trade 
than that of the calendar years 1915 to 
1920, inclusive. 


THE PLACE OF FOREIGN TRADE 


“The basic factors which determine 
the character and scope of a country’s 
foreign trade will operate to cause the 
United States to seek out certain com- 
modities needed and to export commodi- 
ties in the ay of which the Unit- 
ed States has the greatest comparative 
advantages. 

“The climate of the United States 
denies the production of certain com- 
modities needed, such as tea, coffee, raw 
silk, rubber, cocoa, sisal, jute, etc. These 
must be bought in the countries where 
they can be produced. It so happens 
that the products denied the United 
States by climatic conditions are found 
in tropical countries which want and do 
not produce the commodities this coun- 
try can and does produce. Direct trad- 
ing with such countries is, therefore, 
natural. 

“The United States can export goods 
in the production of which it has the 
greatest comparative advantages, due to 
climate, natural resources and the genius 
of the American people for organization 
and mass production. In resources the 
United States excels in iron, silver, lum- 
ber and other well-known basic materials. 
Soil and climate give an advantage in 
the production of such goods as grain, 
cotton, meat and dairy products. The 
genius of Americans has found charac- 
teristic expression in the mass produc- 
tion of standardized articles, particular- 
ly of iron and steel. It also has found 
expression in such devices as cash regis- 
ters, adding machines, typewriters, sew- 
ing machines and many similar articles 
of clever invention. 

“It seems reasonably clear that what- 
ever is the peculiar product of the cli- 
mate of the United States may be sold 
everywhere by Americans in the face of 
any competition. Whatever product is 
benefited by peculiarity of American re- 
sources, either great supply or accessi- 
bility, may likewise be sold against com- 
petition. It is probably not too strong 
a statement to say that whatever is the 
peculiar product of American genius— 
whether genius for invention, mass pro- 
duction or business organization—may be 
sold by Americans in the face of compe- 
tition. These influences not only make 
possible but even compel the export of 
certain goods. © 

"In sum, the United States can sell 
in any open market the commodities in 
the production of which it excels. There 
will be an interchange of goods with 
those countries which can supply prod- 
ucts needed, and requiring American 
goods. There will be a continuing pres- 
sure to export goods to Europe. ough 
the total value, if not volume, of exports 
to Europe will shrink, the United States 
will continue to look to Europe to pur- 
chase cotton and other products which 
have so long been marketed there. In- 
deed, it seems reasonably certain that the 
United States will have a favorable bal- 
ance of trade with Europe for some time, 
though appreciably less than the export 
figures built > during the war and 
after-war period. 

“It scarcely needs to be said that for- 
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eign markets for those commodities which 
have comprised the major portion of the 
export trade of the United States dur- 
ing the period 1914-20 must offer in the 
years ahead. Heading the list of these 
commodities are raw cotton, manufac- 
tures of iron and steel, breadstuffs, meat 
and dairy products, and mineral oil. It 
seems likely, however, that this export 
trade of the United States will conform 
more and more to the value and trend of 
such trade during the period 1900-13, 
rather than to the export trade built up 
through war conditions. 

“In determining the place of foreign 
trade it is just as important to emphasize 
the point that foreign trade is both nec- 
essary and desirable for the United 
States as it is to emphasize a second 
point, which seems sometimes to be over- 
looked, that a continuation of abnormal 
exports cannot be expected. American 
exports mounted both in value and vol- 
ume to unprecedented proportions, par- 
ticularly during the years 1915-20. But 
once the stimulation of extraordinary 
demands and dire necessities was with- 
drawn, there was a noticeable drift back 
to trade more in alignment with pre-war 
trends. Any notion that the United 
States can go on indefinitely selling all 
kinds of is in all markets at fancy 
prices finds no confirmation in the views 
of experts who have studied conditions 
or foreign trade statistics. 

“The prospect for the revival of 
American business lies in the increase of 
business in the domestic markets and in 
a foreign trade maintained along more 
natural lines and developed in a more 
normal way than is sometimes urged by 
the proponents of plans for the artificial 
stimulation of foreign trade. Ultimately, 
of course, if—also when and as—European 
countries pay the interest due the United 
States on their loans and try to amortize 
their debts, these payments will be made 
largely in goods, and an unfavorable 
trade balance, or stream of merchandise 
imports in excess of merchandise exports, 
must be expected. Any long time ap- 
praisal of foreign trade solely in terms 
of exports is faulty. Close thinking must 
compass the problem of imports—and 
tariffs. 

“In approaching the problem of busi- 
ness revival, it is true that account must 
be taken of the fact that although the 
export trade of the United States has 
constituted only some 6 to 8 per cent of 
total sales during the years when ex- 
ports were at their height, this compara- 
tively small volume of sales has a dis- 
proportionate significance, particularly 
with respect to those commodities in the 
production of which the United States 
enjoys distinct advantages. Export 
trade conforming more closely to the 
‘doctrine of comparative costs’ is as in- 
evitable as it is desirable. 


“Before developing the omer 
points in this paper, that Europe shoul 

take steps to help herself and that the 
export of capital has a distinct effect on 
business revival, it is necessary to sound 
the warning that such arguments.set up 
no brief against the position that a nat- 
ural, normal foreign trade is necessary 
for the United States. 


WHAT EUROPE SHOULD DO 


“The: world, as a community of na- 
tions engaged in trade, is in an ill-bal- 
anced financial position. The United 
States, and in a much less degree Great 
Britain, are the only countries with an 
appreciable amount of capital for ex- 
port, For the purpose of maintaining 
their own financial solidity, these two 
countries can ill afford to supply con- 
tinental Europe with funds _ secured 
through bank expansion. In fact, they 
can properly urge that the continental 
countries take steps to straighten out 
their finances as a matter of good faith, 
if nothing more, before seeking extensive 
financial aid. 

“Reports indicate that the nations of 
continental Europe have made small 
progress in balancing their budgets. 
Deficits have accumulated. These na- 
tions must make serious efforts to bal- 
ance their budgets. This course involves 
strongest measures in the way of deflat- 
ing inflated paper currencies. It also 
involves taxation of the most rigorous 
character. There must be a retrench- 
ment in public expenditures. Internal 
funding loans of greater proportions 
will doubtless be necessary to reduce 
floating debts—particularly to reduce 
debts to the state banks of issue so as 
to bring about a reduction in the volume 
of outstanding bank notes. It seems 
clear that European nations—some more 
than others—must do all these things. 
But more, they must put such restric- 
tions on imports as to bar out goods that 
are not vitally necessary for their re 
habilitation. It is imperative that the 
European countries work, tax, save, re- 
strict imports to necessities—and, above 
all, reverse the mad policy of printing 
bank notes. On these points economists 
are in agreement. . 

“If continental Europe can be expect- 
ed to put its house in order, it is not too 
much to suggest that British and Ameri- 
can financiers, as well as the govern- 
ments of Great Britain and the United 
States, should exert pressure to bring 
about this result. The United States 
could even lay down, as a condition 
precedent to its financial co-operation or 
aid, serious and_ intelligent efforts at 
financial and monetary rehabilitation by 
the countries of Europe. 

“It is not amiss to note that efforts to 
correct the ill-balanced financial position 
of European countries will affect the 
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volume of exports of the United States 
to Europe. These exports are now dimin- 
ishing because of the high premium the 
dollar commands in other currencies. 
The point should not be lost sight of 
that one of the chief influences affecting 
exchange rates is the difference in the 
price levels in different countries. It 
has been demonstrated in fact as in the- 
ory that the parity of exchange between 
two countries is affected by the purchas- 
ing power of the monies of those two 
countries. If inflation is not checked or 
appreciably reduced, exchange rates 
must obtain which will operate as a bar- 
rier to the exportation of American 
goods to Europe. If France, for in- 
stance, makes no serious effort at defla- 
tion, and America is successful in its 
deflationary process, the ratio between 
the price levels in the two countries will 
show an even wider disparity, and buy- 
ing by France in America will be increas- 
ingly difficult. It is probably safe to 
say that variation in price levels, mone- 
tary standards and politics now have a 
major influence on foreign exchange—a 
greater influence than trade balances. 

“One of the conditions necessary for 
normal trading between the United 
States and Europe is, therefore, that 
European countries shall themselves take 
clearly defined steps to strengthen their 
exchange position. Moreover, Europe 
should first help herself before seeking 
large amounts of new capital in the 
American market. This is necessary as 
a matter of good faith—as a common 
sense way of strengthening her position 
with regard to making securities attrac- 
tive in the American market. 


EXPORT OF AMERICAN CAPITAL 


“The extent to which European na- 
tions have been securing capital in the 
American market may not be fully com- 
prehended. During the period 1915-20 
foreign loans floated through American 
bankers aggregated some $5,000,000,000. 
Direct loans by the federal government 
to European nations amounted to some 
$10,000,000,000. At the present time the 
unfunded debt of Europe probably 
amounts to somewhere between $3,500,- 
000,000 and $4,000,000,000. In all, these 
figures represent an export of something 
like $19,000,000,000 of capital. To show 
the significance of these figures a com- 
parison may be noted. During the pe- 
riod 1915-20 the total reported issues of 
securities—railroad and traction, indus- 
trial, municipal and state, and those put 
out by the federal government—amount- 
ed to $43,500,000,000. Of that total $15,- 
000,000,000 went to Europe. Europeans 
received $3,000,000,000 more than were 
given to all American railroads, trac- 
tion companies and industries combined. 
They received as much as these with state 
and municipal issues added. 
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“Justification for proposals to furnish 
Europe with even more capital is sought 
in the plea that the fortunes of the peo- 
ple of the United States are tied up 
with those of Europe. Failure, distress 
and disaster there will mean failure, dis- 
tress and disaster here. The view is 
urged that American goods, particularly 
raw materials, must be sold to Europe- 
ans, not only in order to relieve the 
American market, but also to furnish 
Europe the materials on which to work 
in the process of economic rehabilitation. 
Any proposal to furnish Europe with 
more capital should receive the closest 
scrutiny. 

“In many statements regarding the 
subject of exporting capital, the idea 
seems to be prevalent that money is the 
only form of capital. If the United 
States makes loans to France and the 
proceeds of the loans are expended in 
the United States, it is felt that Ameri- 
cans will be safe because the money is 
still here. But in such case they have 

arted with capital goods which have 

n paid for with their own funds. 
They will receive for capital goods the 
customary evidences of debt—bonds or 
notes which draw interest. This is as 
truly an export of capital as if gold had 
been sent abroad, and Americans have 
identical evidence in either case. Ameri- 
can capital resources have been depleted 
to the same extent in either case. It is 
immaterial whether the recent $100,000,- 
000 French loan was made in goods or 
in gold, so far as this country’s capital 
account is concerned. Thinking about 
the export of capital should not be con- 
fused by centering attention on money 
and forgetting the fact that. capital 
goods are exported, even though the 
money may be spent in this country. 

“Much the same situation underlies the 
plan for the proposed Hundred Million 
Dollar Foreign Trade Financing Corpo- 
ration. It is a plan to export some part, 
or all, of $1,000,000,000 worth of capital 
to Europe or other foreign lands. It is 
a plan to stimulate exports, but it in- 
volves the export of capital goods in re- 
turn for which America would receive 
interest bearing promises to pay. 

“The reluctance of larger banks to 
furnish capital for the organization of 
this corporation in such large amounts 
as have been asked is no doubt due to the 
knowledge bankers have of the enor- 
mous losses sustained by foreign financ- 
ing companies during the last 18 months, 
and the further knowledge of the fact 
that almost every foreign dock has been 
filled with goods which have not been ac- 
cepted by foreign buyers. 


FOREIGN DEBT TO UNITED STATES 


“It is a matter of common knowledge 
that European nations owe the United 
States government roughly $10,000,000,- 
000. Payment of the principal amount is 
regarded in some quarters as problem- 
atic. Payment of the interest charges 
has been deferred. But if payment is 
made of both principal and interest, such 
payment must be made largely in goods 
—that is, the balance of trade over a 
number of years must run in favor of 
the obligated nations and be unfavorable 
to the United States. Under the circum- 
stances it is possible to understand the 
argument in favor of the cancellation of 
the debt owed by European nations to 
the federal government. However, it 
seems unlikely that any such proposal 
can be seriously entertained, both be- 
cause it is contrary to the trend of pub- 
lic opinion in the United States and be- 
cause it might not be acquiesced in 
abroad. Therefore the long run view of 
the effect of capital advances to Europe 
and the payment of interest and princi- 
pal must compass the question of im- 
ports and ultimate unfavorable trade 
business. 

“Even if proposed plans for financing 
Europe are not brought to the point of 
execution, the prevention of foreign raids 
on American capital resources is worthy 
of serious thought. The German war in- 
demnity bonds are an illustration. 

“On July 1, next, Series A of the Ger- 
man War indemnity bonds to the amount 
of $8,000,000,000 will be issued. Series 
B, $9,000,000,000 in amount, will be is- 
sued Nov. 1, next. The interest rate will 
be 5 per cent. Series C bonds will 
amount to $21,000,000,000 and will be 
issued at such times and in such amounts 
as the Reparations Commission may de- 
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cide. The United States will receive none 
of these bonds, nor indemnity payments 
of any kind. Nevertheless, the govern- 
ments that do receive the bonds will 
arcu! try to market them in the 

nited States, as it is the only great un- 
restricted investment market. European 
nations will command new American 
capital to the extent that the bonds are 
bought by American investors. 

“In any discussion of America’s part in 
European rehabilitation, the question of 
the export of capital from America is a 
primary, not a secondary, matter. This 
fact has already been shown by the large 
amount of capital furnished Europe—- 
some $19,000,000,000. The promoters of 
the Hundred Million Dollar Foreign 
Trade Financing Corporation have urged 
that the United States is morally bound 
to help Europe, and selfishly concerned 
in developing export trade if it would 


herence to sound and sane rules of 
financing, taxation and fiscal operations. 
It is important that attention be given 
the needs of Europe for capital, but it 
is necessary also to consider American 
needs. 


AMERICA’S NEEDS FOR CAPITAL 


“No recourse to statistics is really nec- 
essary to confirm the truth of the state- 
ments so often made that American rail- 
roads have not received, for several 
years, adequate additions to their capi- 
tal—additions which were necessary to 
efficient transportation service. It is 
common knowledge that renewals, addi- 
tions and betterments are needed. Some 
idea of the situation, however, can be 
gained from the fact that reported issues 
of railroad and traction securities from 
1909 to 1914 averaged almost $1,000,- 
000,000 each year, while from 1917 to 
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maintain or revive domestic prosperity. 
But no plan has yet been proposed that 
does not in effect provide merely for the 
wholesale granting of commodity credits. 

“In connection with this or other pro- 
posals to furnish Europe with capital, it 
goes without saying that persistent re- 
fusal to co-operate in any way with 
Europe would have a serious reaction on 
industry in the United States. About 
this point there can be no doubt. How- 
ever, the United States owes to Europe, 
as well as itself, the duty of keeping its 
house in order. If the United States 
does not do the best it can with its own 
resources, it will do less than is possible 
for Europe. In considering foreign 
trade and the export of American capi- 
tal, not only the needs or demands of 
Europe must bé taken into account, but 
also the capacity of Americans to ex- 
port capital without seriously affecting 
domestic industry. Europe would not 
gain in the long run from the impair- 
ment of American resources and capital. 
Too much emphasis can be placed on 
what America can do for Europe and 
not enough on what Europe can and 
must do for herself. European coun- 
tries owe America the duty of righting 
their economic situations by strong ad- 


1920, inclusive, the average was less than 
$450,000,000 a year. 

“It seems a reasonable inference that 
the export of American capital to Europe 
must have helped to stay railroad prog- 
ress and development. Similarly, the ex- 
port of American capital must have had 
an adverse effect on building operations 
and must have been a contributing cause 
to the present housing difficulties. Capi- 
tal needs for building are problematic. 
Estimates range from $1,000,000,000 to 
$5,000,000,000. Even the most conserva- 
tive figures, however, show the need for 
capital in the United States if building 
is to play its full part in the restoration 
of domestic prosperity. 

“Indeed, in every. field of domestic en- 
deavor the shortage of capital, evidenced 
by high interest rates, has been more or 
less seriously felt, and whatever the pres- 
ent position of the country as a creditor 
nation, it must be recalled that at no 
time in the history of the United States 
prior to the war have the people of the 
United States accumulated enough capi- 
tal for American needs. The United 
States was regularly a debtor nation. 

“Business men in the United States 
have been greatly disturbed over high 
interest rates. Bankers, however, are not 
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to be charged with the responsibility for 
this condition. There has not been 
enough capital to meet the demand at 
low interest rates. Bidding for the avail- 
able supply of capital has been vigorous 
and always in competition with hard 
pressed European countries. The pros- 
pect of lower interest rates is remote un- 
less the demand for capital subsides to 
an improbable extent, or unless capital 
accumulations are greatly increased. 
With Europe still bidding for capital, in- 
terest rates are not likely to take a 
marked and immediate downward trend. 

“Prior to the war the average amount 
of new securities issued—recorded and 
unrecorded—is estimated at $3,000,000,- 
000 a year. During and since the war 
it is estimated that these issues have av- 
eraged $6,000,000,000, and yet apparent- 
ly they have not been sufficient to meet 
capital demands at a low rate of interest. 
With a lower and lowering price level, 
domestic capital requirements should di- 
minish, but there will also be a diminu- 
tion in capital accumulations measured 
in terms of dollars. The probable trend 
of interest rates, related to the export 
of American capital, raises the question 
of the capacity of the American people 
to save. 


SAVINGS NOT INDEFINITELY ELASTIC 


“If the savings of the American peo- 

ple were indefinitely elastic, there would 
be no problem connected with the ex- 
port of American capital. There would 
be no particular problem of interest 
rates. The hard fact, however, is that 
savings are not indefinitely expansible. 
The amount of capital accumulated de- 
pends on the national income and the ca- 
pacity and disposition of the people to 
save. 
_ “Any nation’s income has limits. In 
1917 the best estimates fixed the total 
income of the American people at $50,- 
000,000,000 to $65,000,000,000. Assuming 
20,000,000 families at that time and a 
bare subsistence cost of living for each 
at $1,000 a year, $20,000,000,000 were 
needed for what may be called a ‘human 
maintenance fund.’ This fund is certain- 
ly not less today. Out of the remainder 
of whatever the national income may be 
must come all expenditures for comforts, 
luxuries, taxes, and also capital, whether 
for American industry or for foreigners, 
or both. 

“In considering the possible savings of 
the people of the United States it is 
helpful to divide the total number of 
families into income groups. Families 
with incomes of $1,500 or less can save 
practically nothing. Families whose in- 
comes range from $1,500 to $5,000 are 
disposed to spend rather than to save, 
after making their customary invest- 
ments in insurance and homes. Families 
with incomes above $5,000 have had their 
resources eaten into by income and sur- 
taxes. While the greater proportion of 
capital accumulations during the period 
of 1900 to 1910 came from the latter 
group and from corporation surpluses, 
income and profits taxes have cut heavily 
into what might otherwise have been in- 
dustrial capital. If the tax problem of 
the United States could be radically re- 
vised, this source of capital would be 
restored, but it seems unlikely that such 
modification of tax rates will be made as 
to restore the position of the well-to-do 
or corporations with respect to this mat- 
ter of furnishing capital. With the sav- 
ings power of the high income group se- 
riously impaired, and the low income 
group without financial leeway, depend- 
ance for capital rests more largely on 
the middie income group—families with 
incomes from $1,500 to $5,000 a year. 


THE PROBLEM OF INVESTMENT 


“If savings cannot be indefinitely in- 
creased, the question arises, To what use 
shall capital accumulations be put? Shall 
they be turned in large measure to 
Europe, or put to work in the United 
States? Since savings are not indefinite- 
ly expansible, a decision is necessary as 
to whether they shall be spent here to 
furnish Europeans with capital goods, 
or spent here to furnish American indus- 
tries with such capital goods. Or per- 
haps the question should be put, To what 
extent shall Amevican savings be used 
to furnish Europe with capital goods 
and to what extent used to furnish capi- 
tal goods for the rehabilitation of Ameri- 
can industries? One thing at least seems 
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clear. The United States cannot export 
its capital and have it, too. 

“The evident purpose of the propo- 
nents of the various plans for financing 
Europe is to sell American goods—hence 
the suggestion that capital advances be 
conditioned on the expenditure of the 
funds in American markets. Thus, any 
real or supposed surplus of goods can 
be redu or disposed of—at a price. 
This plan was followed during the war, 
with result that there has been an ac- 
cumulation of Europe’s obligations in 
this country on which interest charges 
may be paid, but there is no general and 
confident expectation of the prompt re- 
payment of the principal. The point 
must not be lost sight of that, if payment 
is made, it will be made chiefly in goods. 
Europe’s purpose in seeking American 
capital is not to buy manufactured prod- 
ucts beyond immediate needs, but rather 
raw materials and equipment. With these 
her labor can produce finished products 
to be sold back to the United States or 
to other countries, perhaps in competi- 
tion with America. 

“The scheme of financing sales to 
Europe would be more alluring if a re- 
vival of business on the high price level 
of the first part of 1920 could be fore- 
seen. But the maintenance of such a 
price level is neither possible nor desir- 
able. It has already been lowered every- 
where. The revival of American business 
on the basis of lower prices is inevitable. 
If the price of s is to be lower, costs 
must be lowered enough to give a reason- 
able margin of profit. This applies not 
only to production for the domestic mar- 
ket but production for foreign markets. 
The lowering of costs demands a — 
de of efficiency in production. is 
higher efficiency must be found in capital 
as well as labor. There must be the use 
of adequate and efficient capital equip- 
ment. American transportation in par- 
ticular has capital demands that must 
be met. It is important, therefore, in 
fact of major importance, that the ques- 
tion of business revival be considered in 
relation to the problem of the extent to 
which American capital should be ex- 
ported. 


REVIVAL OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


“The main thread of the argument in 
this paper is that the revival of American 
business will be worked out on the basis 
of the domestic market and a more nor- 
mal foreign trade. In turning attention 
to domestic trade, the question of capital 
needs at home must receive attention. In 
considering American export trade, due 
regard must be had not only for schemes 
for financing that trade, but also for the 
doctnine df comparative costs. Full 
thought must likewise be given to the 
correction of monetary conditions in 
Europe through deflation, taxation and 
economy. The fact must not be over- 
looked that Europeans must restrict im- 
ports. If European nations are to de- 
flate their currencies, pay taxes, work, 
they will have less demand for anything 
from the United States other than what 
aids them to manufacture goods and sell 
them back, chiefly in the American mar- 
ket. If certain of the European nations 
are impoverished, their position will not 
be greatly improved by America’s financ- 
ing sales of goods without adequate con- 
sideration of the risk involved or thought 
of the extent to which capital should be 
exported. If Europe is impoverished, 
improvement of the condition of her peo- 
ples will not be brought about by forcing 
America to the same condition. 

“Foreign trade has been emphasized to 
such a degree of late that thought of re- 
vival is largely in terms of exports and 
foreign finances. If it were necessary 
for the people of the United States to 
await the rehabilitation of Europe be- 
fore they could enjoy a fuller measure 
of prosperity, they might have to wait a 
very long time. Just how long, no one 
knows! Such a prospect is far from 
comforting at a time when gloom enough 
engulfs American business. It was in 
the hope that a shift of emphasis from 
foreign to domestic trade would carry a 
message of encouragement, that this pa- 
per was prepared. An American per- 
spective shows that measures at home 
can and should be taken. There need 
be no paralysis of action with the world’s 
greatest domestic market at hand and 
controllable. To emphasize this point, an 
exaggerated statement might almost be 
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risked, that if we take care of our 92 
or 93 per cent of domestic business, the 
7 per cent of foreign business will take 
care of itself. 

“This is calculated to be a message of 
comfort and cheer to all who have not 
lost the power of selfhelp. What is need- 
ed is courage, straight thinking, the res- 
toration of a sound moral code—but, 
above all, action.” 

After Mr. Reynolds had finished, Mr. 
Jenkins said that the banker had come 
to be thought of in the same class with 
the clergyman and the — as one 
of the three essential supports and 

des for every home. He then intro- 
uced Admiral Benson, briefly sum- 
marizing the obligations under which the 
Shipping Board had placed the milling 
industry, and saying that just as John 
Paul Jones and Admiral Perry had ap- 
pealed to his imagination as a boy so 
another naval officer, Admiral Benson, 
appealed to him now as a mature man. 
ADDRESS OF ADMIRAL BENSON 

Admiral Benson spoke as follows: 

“The reason I have come out here to- 
night to talk to you, not really to dcliver 
an address, is the interest I feel in any- 
thing that touches the welfare of Ameri- 
can citizens or the good of our country. 
I was particularly induced to come by 
the very delightful associations I have 
had with your honored president. Also 
I feel that I may be able to give you 
some points in regard to the shipping 
question that will not only interest you, 
but may be of value to you. 

“The previous speaker has emphasized 
the importance of your being able to 
market your goods abroad. Due to the 
development of our merchant marine in 
a very rapid way through the exigencies 
of war, we have the ships, we have the 
means at your disposal to handle your 
goods to any market in the world. This 
merchant fleet is your delivery wagon. 
The Shipping Board and its vessels are 
simply your instruments, the members of 
the Shipping Board are simply your 
agents and servants, and it is most im- 
portant that you should encourage and 
foster this interest in every way that you 
can. 

“It is necessary—and I say it ad- 
visedly—for the success of the export of 
your produce that we should have an 
American merchant marine. You may 

uestion this by saying that you can 
charter foreign ships for less than you 
have to pay for American ships. That 
may be true at the present; but why? 
Simply because you have an American 
merchant marine to protect your freight 
rates. If it had not been that we had 
our vessels to handle American goods, 
impoverished Europe, having the vessels 
end controlling the markets, and being 
compelled to recuperate, would have 
raised freight rates to such a point that, 
in order to get your goods abroad, you 
would have been obliged to sell them at 
a very low market price. 

“Take the question of handling immi- 
grants. Since the legislation limiting the 
number to come from the different coun- 
tries was passed we are reliably in- 
formed that in one country from which 
we get a large number of new citizens 
they have passed a law, or at least made 
the ruling, that emigrants shall go only 
in their own ships. Now that is only 
one thing in proof of the proposition 
that if we had no ships foreign nations 
would not hesitate to put any regulation 
in force that would assist them in get- 
ting all the business that they possibly 
could. As chairman of the Shipping 
Board I tried to have a section incor- 
porated in the bill requiring immigrants 
to use American-flag ships to the limit 
of their capacity, but I had as a reason 
for that, not alone the upbuilding of 
our merchant marine; I felt that we 
could better safeguard the character of 
the immigrants coming to our country, 
that we could place on our own ships 
more doctors or more inspectors, and 
that the immigrants could be looked over 
as they are by our consular repr ita- 
tives in foreign lands. During the pas- 
sage from their native countries to our 
shores we would have them under con- 
stant observation, and be very much bet- 
ter able to winnow out those that were 
undesirable. 

“The idea I want to impress upon you 
is that, in order to maintain our mer- 
chant marine, we must have the support 





and the encouragement of every Ameri- 
can citizen, and particularly of Ameri- 
can business that finds it almost neces- 
sary, in order to market its surplus 
goods, to foster this enterprise. 


MANY PHASES OF SHIPPING 


“There are many phases of shipping. 
Take the question of our ships. You 
hear it said that our ships are not as 
good, not as staunch, as forei ships. 

his is absolutely untrue. hen we 
entered this area of shipping we had 
no trained personnel, at least, a very 
small one, a great many of our men hav- 
ing been foreigners, and we have had 
everything to contend with in the way 
of manning our ships. Yet losses of 
Shipping Board vessels have been’ very 
small, and in most cases smaller than 
those of any other nationality, notwith- 
standing the fact of our inexperienced 
personnel. 

“Foreign insurance companies are 
charging a higher rate for insurance on 
Shipping Board vessels, and giving as 
the reason that it is not so safe to ship 
by them. This is also untrue. We, in 
the Shipping Board, as you know, insure 
our own vessels, and we lay aside for 
our insurance, as it is a bookkeeping 
proposition, about 4 per cent. The re- 
ports so far indicate that we have not, 
as a rule, used up more than about 2 or 
2Y, per cent. That, I think, is a pretty 
clear indication of the fact that it is not 
necessary to pay this unusually large 
amount of insurance on our vessels. 

“I admit that there are many things 
to be corrected. As I said, our per- 
sonnel has not been trained. We have 
had this large percentage of foreigners 
who were indifferent to our success. For 
various reasons the sailings of our vessels 
have been delayed. They have not al- 
ways met their dates; in fact, I am told 
that they often have not; but I want to 
say here that those cases have been em- 
phasized, and every possible bit of capi- 
tal has been made out of them. It is 
a game that the different nations are 
playing, and I am not blaming the other 
fellow at all: I simply want to bring 
out these facts to you to show that if 
we can get the proper encouragement 
and know exactly what is going on, we 
can improve conditions and give you the 
service that you need. 


COST OF OPERATION 


“Beginning about last July, due to 
close competition, freight rates were re- 
duced and we gradually reached a point 
where it was costing more to operate our 
ships than was coming in. Our over- 
head was large, necessarily, in order to 
keep up our organization and meet con- 
ditions brought on by the war, but until 
recently our operating revenue was so 
large that, had we been able to utilize it, 
we would have had ample capital to go 
ahead. The company to which we have 
advanced the most money, altogether 
about $2,000,000, has, since it started 
operation, turned into the treasury of 
the Shipping Board over $9,000,000. 

“When the freight rate situation arose, 
of course there was a natural feeling 
that we were losing money. There was 
a good deal of criticism, and the feeling 
abroad was that, as soon as we began to 
lose money on our shipping, we would 
give it up, we would find that it was a 
hopeless proposition. Fortunately, I 
happened to be in a position to know the 
attitude of the foreign shipping inter- 
ests, and I did not hesitate to advocate 
continued financing of our operators. At 
the same time we rearranged trade 
routes, and wherever we found that the 
routes were overtonnaged we took the 
ships out and laid them up, keeping in 
service only those that were most effi- 
cient and could be most cheaply oper- 
ated. We did not give up the trade 
routes and, as you know, we have estab- 
lished them to all parts of the world. We 
are maintaining those routes during this 
period of depression, and the reports in- 
dicate to us that our foreign competitors 
are gradually becoming discouraged, ex- 
pressing fears that we are gradually 
taking their trade. In addition to that 
we are now in a position to increase our 
rates sufficiently at least to break even 
or to bring in a working revenue. 

“As you know, the expenses of the 
Shipping Board have been paid, until 
the appropriation of Congress a short 
while ago, out of the operating revenues 
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of the board. Not only have the over- 
head and the operating expenses been 
paid, but last year we spent some $180,- 
000,000 in construction work, and some 
$30,000,000 or $40,000,000 in settling 
claims due to building contracts that 
were canceled at the time the armistice 
was signed, so that a great many of the 
rumors about the Shipping Board are 
absolutely unfair, in many cases untrue. 
Operating expenses and overhead have 
been very largely reduced. During the 
time that I was chairman of the board 
I think I can safely say that we reduced 
the overhead expenses approximately 
$15,000,000. We have reduced our re- 
pair bill from a little over $6,000,000 a 
month to a little over $2,000,000 a month. 
In addition to that we have been making 
investigations looking toward the reduc- 
tion further of our operating expenses. 
“A great deal of our expense at the 
present is due to the large force of 
auditors and men of that type who are 
going over the claims that the board 
inherited from the war. As soon as that 
can be wiped out, which it will be in the 
near future, it will very materially re- 
duce the overhead; and eventually, if we 
can put the ships in the hands of the 
private operators on a bare boat charter, 
we can so reduce operating expenses or 
overhead that there will be no question 
about the ships paying for themselves. 


CONCERNING SHIP SALES 


“A great deal has been said about the 
failure to sell these ships when the prices 
were high. Well, you can readily under- 
stand what would have been the effect 
if we had sold about 1,600 of our ships 
at prices ranging from $180 to $225 per 
deadweight ton about two years ago on 
partial payments. Imagine what would 
be the condition today if those ships had 
been sold to private owners on that basis. 
There would not be a shipowner in the 
country who would not be so heavily 
loaded down with debt trying to pay his 
insurance and his other expenses that the 
whole shipping industry of the United 
States would be absolutely bankrupt. 

“It has been a most fortunate thing 
for our American merchant marine that 
we have not sold more of our ships. 
Even in the case of the vessels that have 
been sold in the past 15 months, while I 
was chairman of the board, and as we 
thought on most liberal terms, hardly a 
purchaser has been able to meet his 
obligations. The government is, you 
might say, carrying the burden, and I 
believe that we will be able in the end to 
meet the situation without extra cost to 
the taxpayer. Of course, we have got to 
write off very large sums of money on 
the original war cost of these ships. 
About the only real asset that the 
American people have for the $29,000,- 
000,000 spent in the war is the merchant 
marine, and you have that, and you have 
it prepared to carry your produce to all 
parts of the world. 

“I want to emphasize the fact that the 
time has come when we should stop 
knocking our merchant marine, even if it 
is guilty of many faults. There are many 
things about it that are undesirable, 
which we would like to see better, and I 
think that every possible honest effort is 
being made to improve conditions. One 
of the handicaps is the fact that we have 
had no Shipping Board, except for a few 
months. e greater part of the 15 
months that I was chairman of the board 
I was almost entirely alone, and my ad- 
ministrative duties were such that it was 
almost impossible to study and develop 
the many fine points in the shipping act 
of 1920. We now have a full board 
and, I think, a very capable one. 

“One of the things that this country 
needs in order to better its shipping in- 
terests is an improvement in port fa- 
cilities. bee as you know, are most 
crude everywhere, and we intend to take 
up that subject very earnestly. We are 
studying it and getting all the informa- 
tion we can along that line. In addi- 
tion, we are studying the whole question 
of transportation to see if it cannot be 
so regulated that we can give to all the 
big business firms of the country a chart 
4 something wip ae = at a glance, 

they want to ship their goods to any 
part of the wants Ge best route for 
them to follow. 

“As you know, at present, our ships 
are not rated directly by the Ship- 
ping Board, but are allocated to private 
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shipowners at a certain percentage on 
the freights handled. It would be im- 
possible for the Shipping Board to pre- 
tend to handle directly all of its vast 
fleet. We are now rating between 
we have almost 
an equal number tied up awaiting an im- 

rovement in business, but these vessels, 
instead of paying high prices for wharf- 
age, as a rule are anchored in streams 
that are not frequented very much, in 
large bunches, requiring a very small 
number of men for guards and care- 
takers. 

“In the last few months we have been 
putting more ships into service than we 
are tying be ‘reight rates have in- 
creased, a revenues have n to 
come in. We have reduced the labor cost, 
we have reduced the wages 15 per cent, 
and we have eliminated overtime. Our 
wage scale last year was in the neighbor- 
hood of $72,000,000, and about $6,000,000 
of that was due to overtime work which, 
in the majority of cases, was pure graft 
and inefficiency. _I believe that a very 
much better spirit prevails amongst our 
personnel, and that a greater percentage 
of efficiency exists today, and from now 
on will continue to increase. 

“I beg of you all to carefully consider 
the importance of the points that I have 
enumerated, and patronize, as far as you 
possibly can, not only Shipping Board 
ships but any American vessel. Every 
obstacle will be thrown in your way. 
Every argument will be used to try to 
»rove to you that they are not as good, 
but it is not so. I want to say here that 
one of the most encouraging incidents 
that we have met with in trying to build 
up our trade was the very ready and 
quick and wholesome response that the 
Shipping Board met from this organiza- 
tion, and we know and believe that not 
only what you have done has been most 
helpful, but that your influence and your 
example have extended to other organiza- 
tions. I promise you that the Shipping 
Board will do everything it can to meet 
your wants. 

“I appreciate your problems, and I 
spinpetiien with them. I realize their 
importance, not only to our own coun- 
try but what you are able to do in 
other countries. I am thoroughly in 
sympathy with you, and for that reason 
and for the splendid spirit which you 
have shown, it is a great pleasure for 
me to come here. I really feel highly 
honored that such a distinguished and 
important branch of the American in- 
dustry should have done me the honor 
to ask me to address them, and I thank 
you most earnestly for it.” 

Admiral Benson’s speech was_ re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm, and on Mr. 
Goetzmann’s suggestion the millers once 
again renewed their pledges to support 


the American merchant marine to the 


utmost extent of their ability. 


The Friday Session 

Before the regular Friday morning 
session of the convention began, The 
Northwestern Miller gave a breakfast at 
8:30 in room 250 of the Drake. The fol- 
lowing were present: 
F, J. Allen E. M. Kelly 
J. F. Armstrong William Kelly 
Henry W. Allen A. R. Kinney 
George A. Aylsworth A. S. Leo 
Robert T, Beatty Fred J. Lingham 
H. L. Beecher E. D. Lyle 
Henry A, Bellows J. B. McLemore 
T. S. Blish Mark H. Mennel 


G, A, Breaux F,. P. Meyer 
William J, Brewer A. G. Miller 
E. P. Bronson H, V. Nye 
William C. Edgar Samuel Plant 
Franklin Edwards F, H. Price 


Charles Espenschied A. 8S. Purves 
Edgar H, Evans Walter Quackenbush 
A. L, Goetzmann F. B. Rice 
A. L. Goodman 
W. V. Hamilton 
Hubert J. Horan 
R. A, Hoyt 
A. P. Husband 
K, E, Humphréy 
Charles B. Jenkins 
Cc. W. Jewell 
After the breakfast was served, Mr. 
Edgar welcomed the guests in the name 
of The Northwestern Miller and con- 
gratulated Mr. Goetzmann and his as- 
sociates on having put through the most 
successful mass convention in the his- 
tory of the trade. Mr. Jenkins expressed 
the sympathy of the entire trade with 
Mr. ‘Edgar and his associates in the re- 
cent loss of Charles H. Challen, paying 
a fine tribute to Mr. Challen’s character 
and the affection with which ~he was re- 
garded throughout the industry. At Mr. 
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Jenkins’ request all those present rose 
for a moment of silence in memory of 
Mr. Challen. 

At 10 a.m. the resolutions committee 
met to consider the report of the special 
drafting subcommittee. 


SPEECH BY MR. GUSTAFSON 


The regular Friday session opened 
with an exceedingly interesting address 
by C. H. Gustafson, president of the 

nited States Grain Growers, Inc., 
who said, in substance: 

“Something like 30 years ago, the farm- 
ers’ co-operative elevator movement 
started in our country. Farmers band- 
ed together in outlying rural communities 
in protest against discrimination and un- 
fair practices in the grain trade. They 
loaded their wheat and their corn and 
their oats in cars with scoop shovels, and 
consigned their grain. They bought or 
built elevators when their finances al- 
lowed, They stood together despite the 
most bitter opposition. They succeeded, 
and today in more than 4,700 rural com- 
munities of the grain belt you can find 
these farmer owned elevators contribut- 
ing to the prosperity of the local com- 
munities. Their success proved the un- 
fair practices existing at that time at 
local points, and the resulting good has 
been general and widespread. 

“Groups of these farmer owned eleva- 
tors have centered around farmer owned 
terminals at different points. You gen- 
tlemen know their history perhaps as 
well as I. You know how they have 
been regarded as outlaws in the terminal 
markets. You are acquainted with the 
difficulties they have. encountered in ob- 
taining credit, no matter how good their 
collateral may be. Yet, despite all the 
stones that have been thrown in their 
path, these efforts have been successful. 

“And, too, you have witnessed the at- 
tempt after attempt that farmers have 
made to enter the grain exchanges. The 
farmer has asked only a fair and equal 
chance in trying his hand at marketing. 
He has been denied that chance because 
he wanted to market his crops in a co- 
operative way and return to the produc- 
er the market value of grain, less han- 
dling charges. He has been arbitrarily 
advised that he did not have the ability 
to merchandise his products. He has 
been scornfully told that his task is to 
produce. But these objections have not 
convinced the farmers of the United 
States that the principle of co-operative 
grain marketing in the central markets 
is wrong or impractical. 


A WORKING RELATIONSHIP 


“It is for that reason, gentlemen, that 
I say it is of more than passing impor- 
tance to the grain growers of the United 
States that a representative of the first 
nationwide farmer owned grain market- 
ing organization has been given the op- 
portunity to meet with the organized 
millers of the nation in this room today. 
Does it forecast the formation of a 
working relationship—a business friend- 
ship between the producers and manu- 
facturers of our essential food product? 
I know the farmers of our country as I 
know no other class of people. I know 
them from a lifetime of routine farm 
experience. If honesty, sincerity of pur- 
pose and desire to give a fair and square 
deal on the part of the farmer is all that 
is necessary to cement such a relation- 
ship, then I can pledge the farmers of 
the United States, and that is all the 
farmers ask in return from any man or 
group of men. 

“There is probably not a man in this 
audience who has not heard this co- 
operative grain marketing movement ma- 
ligned. You have read ridiculous state- 
ments about the aims and purposes. 
Officers of the company, including my- 
self, have been ridiculed and misquoted. 
Your attention has been called to ex- 
tracts from minutes of our executive ses- 
sions that were secured from our office 
by stealth and commented upon in such 
a way as to mislead the reader. You 
have doubtless been told that we sought 
special legislation and many other things. 
It is for these reasons that I want to 
take the time to tell you briefly what the 
United States Grain Growers, Inc., real- 
ly is, and inform you correctly as to its 
aims and purposes. And after I have 
finished I will answer questions ‘that you 
may wish to ask. ; 

“On July 23-24 last year, there was 


held in Chicago a national marketing 
conference with more than 500 farmers’ 
representatives in attendance. A mar- 
keting Committee of 17, representing dif- 
ferent farm organizations and repre- 
sentative of the public as well, was ap- 
pointed to study the question of how the 
farmer could best market his crops. You 
no doubt know of the exhaustive study 
that was made of the entire grain trade. 
We employed two of the best special in- 
vestigators connected with the Federal 
Trade Commission. Another high class 
man was loaned us by the Department 
of Agriculture. The Kansas state board 
of agriculture loaned us another able 
man. The legal member of the commit- 
tee contributed the use of his facilities 
for statistical work, compilation of facts, 
and charting information. After seven 
months’ work, the present plan of the 
United States Grain Growers, Inc., as 
contained in our bylaws and contracts, 
was recommended. We secured opinions 
from many of the ablest attorneys in the 
country, and presented the grain market- 
ing plan in practically finished form to 
a national conference of farmer repre- 
sentatives. The plan was unanimously 
adopted, and the new company was or- 
ganized as the United States Grain 
Growers, Inc. 


A NONPROFIT ASSOCIATION 


“It is a nonstock, nonprofit association 
of farmers to market grain at cost for 
the membership. It is not dependent on 
special favors, class legislation, govern- 
ment appropriations or aid. It is purely 
a business organization—on a co-opera- 
tive basis. 

“Two contracts are provided for under 
the plan. One binds the local farmers’ 
elevators to sell members’ grain through 
the association for a period of five years. 
The second runs between the grower and 
the elevator, and provides for the sale 
of his surplus grain through the elevator 
for that period. If there is no farmers’ 
elevator at a given point, then growers 
will organize an association which can 
either cross contract with a local eleva- 
tor to store and ship their grain, or buy, 
build or lease an elevator of their own. 

“The grower has the choice of five 
methods of selling his grain. (1) He can 
sell to the local elevator, as at the pres- 
ent time, for current price, with the ad- 
ditional advantage that he will profit 
from savings effected by the association. 
(2) He can consign his grain if he is dis- 
satisfied with the management of his 
local elevator. (3) He and his neighbors 
can put their grain in a local pool and 
give a local committee authority to mar- 
ket it for them. (4) Local pools of this 
kind can combine with others in a joint 
pool to be marketed by the association. 
(5) He may pool one third of any or 
all kinds of grain in a national poo] to 
be marketed by the association. 

“The work of the company has been 
divided into eight departments: ‘finance, 
legal, organization, sales, transportation, 
pooling, statistical and information. 

“The sales department has recommend- 
ed that the expense of a sales office at 
any given market will not be justified 
until approximately 25,000,000 bus grain 
have been contracted in territory adja- 
cent to that market. The same condi- 
tions govern the pooling department. 
The statistical department, which will 
have the crop reporting service, both for- 
eign and domestic, in charge, cannot ini- 
tiate its most important functions until 
the membership justifies the expenditure. 
This is also true of the transportation 
department. The other four departments 
have been functioning for weeks, and 
are working closely together on the or- 
ganization of the company. 

“This explanation has thus far been 
confined to the United States Grain Grow- 
ers, Inc., but I have not referred to the 
subsidiary organizations which have been 
or will be organized, namely, warehous- 
ing, export and finance corporations. 


FARMERS FINANCE CORPORATION 


“The Farmers’ Finance Corporation, 
which has already been organized, is a 
$100,000,000 institution designed to in- 
sure the farmer necessary credit facili- 
ties to move his crop. The common stock 
will be held in trust by the parent or- 
ganization and voted by its board of 
directors. Preferred stock will be sold 
at $100 a share, and will be offered first 
to farmers. This organization will not 
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be in any sense a banking institution. 
Warehouse receipts on grain will 
used as the basis for the issuance of 
grain bonds, bearing an attractive rate 
of interest. Country bankers, farmers 
and city investors will find this short 
term paper a good investment for avail- 
able pm 

“You ask what is all this national 
farmer owned grain marketing company 
with its subsidiaries to accomplish? Is it 
to fix prices of grain? No. We do not 
believe that such a programme would be 
right, even if it were possible. Is it to 
step into the shoes of legitimate middle- 
men who have built up a legitimate busi- 
ness in grain and are rendering a valu- 
able service to the public, including the 
farmer? No. We recognize those men 
as our friends, aud they have given us 
every reason to believe that they under- 
stand us. They have been in the mi- 
nority, and unable to correct the evils 
in the grain trade. 

“There is considerable encouragement 
for the co-operative elevator movement 
and co-operative grain marketing in gen- 
eral, in the preliminary report of the 
Federal Trade Commission, issued last 
week. Incidentally, the report furnishes 
general support for the claims made for 
co-operative grain handling as a_busi- 
ness proposition. It shows that the high- 
est returns on the investment, including 
borrowed funds, are shown by those co- 
operatives paying patronage dividends. 
These paid 31.78 per cent for 1915-16, 
38.97 per cent for 1916-17, and 26.32 per 
cent for 1919-20. The lowest returns in 
each period were by the line elevators— 
11.66, 15.82 and 12.86 per cent, respective- 
ly. These figures do not support the oft- 
repeated statement that farmers are 
lacking in business ability or that co- 
operative elevators are not a_ success. 
Independent elevators and co-operatives 
not paying patronage dividends occupied 
positions between the two extremes. The 
co-operative plan does not mean that any 
business principle is being violated. It 
does not mean that any one has to work 
for nothing so that profits may be shown. 
It does mean that the route from pro- 
ducer to consumer is shertened and that 
a larger share of the return goes to the 
producer. There is nothing in the report 
to indicate that there is anything un- 
sound in the co-operative plan of han- 
dling grain. 

“The aims and purposes of this organi- 
zation are to merchandise our own grain 
and eliminate speculation, manipulation 
and gambling that has run rife in the 
markets. The result is that prices fluc- 
tuate wildly without regard to supply 
and demand, making a market that is 
in the interests of the speculator rather 
than either the producer or consumer. 
The wheat that the Nebraska farmer 
toiled an entire season to produce and 
sold at a loss is ultimately sold to the 
miller at a price that would have cut 
down his loss or perhaps netted a profit. 
The farmer must produce on blind faith 
alone, and thousands of them have be- 
come unbelievers. He is never able to 
plan ahead. The real, ultimate market 
value of his grain is not a factor—the 
price drops, he has no funds to carry his 
crops, he must meet a note and he is 
forced to sell on a ruinous market. 

“Secondly, such a farmer owned 
agency will be able to eliminate the gross 
wastes that are a part of the existing 
systems and to reflect in grain prices 
those inequalities resulting from grading, 
mixing and conditioning grain which now 
contribute only to private profit. These 
savings alone wilh amount to many mil- 
lions of dollars annually. 


A SOLID FOUNDATION 


“The directors in charge of the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc., realize that 
there is something more to merchandis- 
ing grain than simply forming an im- 
mense pool and then sitting on top of it 
with a shotgun and an order book. We 
have builded from the ground up. We 
have taken as our foundation the co- 
operative effort that has gone before and 
has proven itself to be sound, safe and 
secure. Moreover, the foundation has 
withstood a baptism of fire and proved 
its merit by loyalty to a principle. The 
United States Grain Growers, Inc., is but 
the consolidation of many co-operative 
forces that have already found expres- 
sion. As they have succeeded so will the 
United States Grain Growers succeed, 
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because the principle is the same and the 
principle is right. 

“We believe that we will merit the 
consideration and esteem of groups of 
thinking men like that gathered here to- 
day who can consider our programme 
with fairness and without fear of havin 
a questionable source of profits denied 
to them. Particularly, I believe that you 
gentlemen have many things in common 
with us when I state our plea for stabil- 
ized markets that are made by real sup- 
ply and demand rather than speculative 
supply and demand that is aggravated 
further by glutted markets in the fall 
and shipments that must be made from 
crowded terminals in the winter and 
spring. 

“Our aim and purpose can be simply 
stated in the way that I have stated it 
over and over again. We are making a 
straight road to market. It has been a 
narrow, rough, stony, winding road from 
the farm to the market. We are going 
to straighten that road, make it wider so 
that there will be room for honest and 
fair competition, throw the stones aside, 
grade down the sharp inclines and gul- 
lies and bridge over the impassable 
streams, and thus make a straight road 
to the mill, terminal, exporter and con- 
sumer.” 

Mr. Gustafson’s speech was followed 
by an extended discussion, with many 
questions asked from the floor. The de- 
bate ended with a resolution of a rising 
vote of thanks to Mr. Gustafson, moved 
by Mr. Rothwell, who summarized the 
millers’ views by stating that he be- 
lieved Mr. Gustafson’s coming to the con- 
vention meant the beginning of a far 
closer and fuller understanding between 
the farmers and their natural friends, 
the millers, than ever before. 


TALK BY MR. PRICE 


The next event was the talk on ex- 
port conditions by F. H. Price, export 
agent Millers’ National Federation, New 
York City, postponed from Thursday 
afternoon, Mr. Price spoke, in substance, 
as follows: 

“My visit to European ports recently 
was with special reference to the physi- 
cal handling of arrivals, and I was only 
incidentally interested in the commercial 
situation. 
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“A fhatter of prime importance is that 
of personal representation. It is my 
firm opinion that millers who desire to 
sell for export should most certainly use 
the same care and go to the same trouble 
as they do with reference to their do- 
mestic shipments and sales. Consequent- 
ly, I urge upon every miller who intends 
to export to send a representative to 
European ports, in the capacity of a 
salesman, to make connections and to 
discuss with importers the merits of the 
product and details of its sale and ship- 
ment. 

“The representative should visit also the 
wholesalers and bakers, for the purpose 
of knowing exactly what grades and 
qualities of flour are capable of being con- 
sumed. This exact knowledge is, in my 
opinion, of the utmost importance to the 
miller, and cannot be obtained except 
by personal visit. It is not necessary to 
send the salesman to Europe as often as 
to: domestic points. An annual visit, or 
even a biennial visit, should yield satis- 
factory results. 

“Many mills, no doubt, believe they 
are getting all the export business that 
is obtainable by their present methods, 
and correspond by letter or cable with 
importers, but I believe that such busi- 
ness could be largely increased and put 
on a more satisfactory basis by sending 
a personal representative to the countries 
abroad for the purpose herein named. 


BAKERS’ EXHIBITIONS IMPORTANT 

“American millers should interest 
themselves in bakers’ exhibitions and ex- 
hibitions of all food products, which oc- 
casionally occur throughout Great Brit- 
ain and on the Continent. They should 
demonstrate the use of American flour 
at such exhibitions, and in that way ad- 
vertise their flour. Brand advertising in 
the public papers or street cars and in 
railroad stations, etc., is not, probably, 
desirable, except in special instances. 

“There is no doubt that a great num- 
ber of wholesalers, bakers, and others 
who, during the war, received American 
flour for the first time, will want to con- 
tinue receiving it. Much prejudice, born 
of years of custom and usage, has been 


removed, and if the present opportunities 
for encouraging the continued use of 
American flour are taken advantage of, 
there is no reason why any miller now 
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doing a certain amount of export trade 
should not do a larger one. 

“IT advise against a multiplicity of 
brands and agencies for account of the 
same mill. My opinion is that a miller, 
selling flour in the same European mar- 
ket on different brands, through differ- 
ent agencies, only creates competition 
among his own products. If the agency 
which the mill selects is not doing suf- 
ficient business, I would recommend a 
change of agency, rather than duplica- 
tion of agencies and multiplicity of 
brands. 

“An agent should have the sole right 
to sell a mill’s flour in his particular 
country, or, if necessary, in the whole 
country. Such an agent will exert him- 
self far more and do a larger business 
under those conditions than if he feels he 
is subject to. competition with similar 
products, under different brands, of the 
same mill. 


METHODS OF SHIPMENT 


“There is no question that the through 
export bill of lading offered the miller 
the most satisfactory document of ship- 
ping. It is a document which is pe- 
culiarly applicable to normal times. In 
these abnormal times, and it was fore- 
seen during the war, old-time methods 
of doing business either have to be modi- 
fied, or even abandoned. 

“In the history of the world there has 
been no such upheaval of commercial and 
social conditions as that which has fol- 
lowed the ending of the great war. 
Values of money and commodities have 
become most unstable. 

“Those who have products to sell 
must, of necessity, meet those who de- 
sire to buy, on some common ground of 
division of risk, otherwise those who de- 
sire to buy will buy less than they other- 
wise would buy, or may not buy at all, 
and those who have goods to sell may 
be obliged to liquidate under more or 
less ruinous conditions. 

“Under the through export bill of 
lading, a buyer assumes all the risks of 
delays in transportation from which arise 
losses of profit and even losses of actual 
market. These risks of loss of profit 
and market may be assumed, in normal 
times, and figured on with a fair degree 
of safety, but in abnormal times the im- 
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porters, find themselves unable to figure 
with any degree of certainty on such 
delays as constantly occur to shipments 
that originated one or two or even three 
thousand miles west of the Atlantic sea- 
board, and which are subject to the ab- 
sence of responsibility on the part of 
the carrier for his failure to deliver at 
seaboard in time for any particular mar- 
ket or vessel. 

“The declines in values in recent 
months have been so great and rapid 
that importers have been obliged to fall 
back on a named steamer bill of lading, 
otherwise known as a port or ocean bill 
of lading. By the use of this document, 
which is issued at seaboard in exchange 
for inland bill of lading, the exporter 
shares the risk ‘of delay up to the sea- 
board and the importer shares the risk 
of fluctuation in his own market between 
the time of shipment from the seaboard 
until his shipment arrives at his own 
port. In fact, the importer shares a 
larger risk than this—he bears a risk 
of decline of value from the time he 
buys his flour until it arrives, but he is 
not called upon to stand the very heavy 
expense of interest charges for that 
length of time if his drafts and invoices 
ate subject to an ocean bill of lading, 
even though they are payable within 
certain days after arrival, or seven 
days’ sight. 

. “I am aware of the disposition on the 
part of most millers to avoid the use of 
the ocean bill of lading, and there has 
been some criticism of those who, like 
myself, have suggested the use of the 
port or ocean bill of lading, but in spite 
of that criticism I still urge upon all 
millers, during the present abnormal 
times, at least, to encourage the sale of 
their flour in larger volume by offering 
importers an ocean or port bill of lading. 


ATTENTION TO EXPORT SHIPMENTS 


“In this connection, I repeat what has 
been said before, that exporters should 
pay the same attention, at least, to ex- 
port shipments as they do to domestic 
shipments. Every miller knows the 
amount of care and attention which he 
is obliged to give to domestic shipments, 
in order to satisfy the demands and re- 
quirements of his domestic customers. 
He sells domestic shippers on arrival 











draft terms, which means, in effect, that 
the shipper assumes ownership and re- 
Ferme for the shipment until it is 

ivered, or until it arrives at destina- 
tion. He should at least continue the 
same proprietary interest and bestow the 
same amount of care on his export shi 
ments, as far as the seaboard, which, 
after all, is only half way along the jour- 
ney to the consignee. 

“This is a period not only of resump- 
tion of export business, but of develop- 
ment of it, and it is the part of wisdom 
for all millers to assume responsibility 
and proprietary interest in their export 
— until they are safely delivered 
on rd steamer. There is no question 
in the mind of the buyer, as well as the 
seller, that if the seller is financially in- 
terested in his shipment until it is de- 
livered on board a steamer, he will use 
all the tracing methods which he uses 
in connection with his domestic ship- 
ments. 

“Millers may finance their shipments 
to seaboard with the same ease that they 
have in the past transacted their export 
trade in connection with through export 
bills of lading, and the fact that the 
larger volume of American exports to 
Europe in the past several months have 
been financed to seaboard by the millers 
and ee, from the seaboard on ocean 
bills of lading on short time or. sight 
drafts is, in itself, evidence of the pro- 
priety and wisdom of these suggestions. 

“A very important matter which must, 
sooner or later, come before the atten- 
tion of millers’ export committees as well 
as millers individually is the amount of 
excessive charges loaded on to export 
flour at the seaboard, all of which are 
paid by the property, directly or indi- 
rectly. It might be said with propriety 
that the present methods of handling 
flour to the seaboard for export have 
not differed materially from the methods 
used hundreds of years ago. 

“Flour arrives at seaboard in cars, 
which are unloaded into terminal ware- 
houses where flour in bags is piled and 
held until a steamer is ready for it. 
The flour is then unpiled and trucked, 
principally by hand labor, to the ves- 
sel’s side, where it is picked up in sling 
loads, a few bags at a time, and depos- 
ited in the holds of vessels, where it is 
again stowed by human labor in shape 
for the voyage. 


LOADING METHODS ON PACIFIC COAST 


“Flour on the Pacific Coast is con- 
veyed from cars to warehouse and from 
warehouse to steamers, or direct from 
mill to steamers, by mechanical convey- 
ors. Observation of such cargoes in 
European ports is that they arrive in 
first-class condition, from a stowage 
point of view, and we know that at those 

orts the costs of handling are about - 

alf, or even less than half, of what they 
are at the Atlantic seaboard. 

“After two or three years of constant 
agitation, only one-port on the Atlantic 
seaboard has, so far, progressed suf- 
ficiently to install mechanical equipment 
for the unloading of flour from cars, 
piling it in warehouse, and for convey- 
ing it thence into steamers’ holds, 

“Railroad companies have equipped 
their terminals with extremely expensive 
grain storage warehouses, known as ele- 
vators, that are equipped with the most 
up-to-date machinery for the conserva- 
tion: of the grain and for its mechanical 
conveyance from cars and to steamers’ 
holds. With the exception named, no 
such equipment has been set up by the 
same carriers for the handling of flour. 

“The carriers’ contention that they 
have given equal rates to grain and 
grain products is destroyed utterly m 
this discrimination at the seaboard. 
Ocean carriers complain that they can 
load grain in much less time than they 
can load sacked flour, and that they 
must, therefore, charge a higher rate 
for flour than for grain. It has been 
shown by demonstration that flour may 
be stowed as quickly and as economically 
as . if mechanical conveyors are 
used. All millers should, therefore, unite 
upon a demand that carriers’ terminals 
at the seaboard be equipped to handle 
flour as Byes and as economically as 
grain, and that the present discrimina- 
tion in that respect be entirely wiped 
out. 

“In this and other similar matters I am 
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only concerned in the development of 
the American export flour trade, and 
these remarks are based on personal ex- 
perience, acquaintance and consultation 
with foreign importers, and on my opin- 
ion of foreign trade conditions.” 


REPORT ON RESOLUTIONS 


Following the speech by Mr. Price, 
Mr. Husband read the full report of the 
resolutions committee, together with a 
supplementary resolution regarding the 
recent death of Charles H. Challen Chi- 
cago manager of The Northwestern Mill- 
er. At the suggestion of the chair, this 
resolution was made the subject of a ris- 
ing vote before any action on the com- 

ttee’s report was taken. The text of 
the resolution adopted was as follows: 

“Be it resolved, That in the death of 
Charles H. Challen, manager of the Chi- 
cago branch of The Northwestern Miller, 
the milling industry of the United States 
has lost a faithful and devoted servant, 
the Millers’ National Federation a loyal, 
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in bond b t out, as was expected, 
sharp opposition, and a substitute reso- 
lution was introduced by Mr. Lingham. 
This substitute resolution provided for 
the free importation of wheat under a 
milling in bond or drawback system, pro- 
vided the full flour content of this iden- 
tical wheat was exported. 

Mr. Rothwell, in supporting the origi- 
nal resolution, pointed out that the pro- 
posed duty of 81.50 per ton on millfeed 
meant a cost of only about 6c per bbl to 
those mills which desired to import Ca- 
nadian wheat and export the flour milled 
therefrom under a bond or drawback 
system. Replying to a question as to 
why the resolution provided for either a 
bond or a drawback system, Mr. Roth- 
well said that it seemed best to leave the 
details to be worked out by the Federa- 
tion’s officers in conjunction with the 
congressional committee. Mr. Breaux 
and Mr. Milnor both spoke against the 
substitute resolution, the former declar- 
ing that the question was not properly 
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helpful and efficient worker, and indi- 
vidual members of the trade a dear and 
valued friend.” 

The meeting then turned to a consid- 
eration of the committee’s report. The 
preamble was accepted without debate, 
as was the resolution reaffirming the 
millers’ pledge to the United States Ship- 
ping Board. 

The next section to be considered was 
the one regarding trade in wheat futures. 
Mr. Rice strongly urged the passage of 
this resolution, pointing out that, al- 
though he spoke as a member of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, he felt that the 
present system of grain trading failed 
to give the miller the service and pro- 
tection he was entitled to. Mr. Rice 
particularly emphasized the failure of 
future trades to specify type of wheat 
to be delivered. 

The original resolution had referred 
to the protection of the miller by the 
maintenance of hedging sales as “neces- 
sary,” but, on motion of Mr. Sparks, this 
word was changed to “advisable.” With 
this single change the resolution was 
adopted. - 

The resolution with regard to milling 


sectional, but was national in its scope, 
and the latter saying that the milling of 
Canadian wheat under a drawback sys- 
tem in St. Louis was not economically 
possible, as claimed by Mr. Lingham. 

By this time it was well after 1 o’clock, 
and Mr. Goetzmann suggested an ad- 
journment for lunch, but his suggestion 
was greeted with such vociferous shouts 
of “No” that it was apparent that the 
millers much preferred voting to eating. 

A vote on Mr. Lingham’s substitute 
motion was overwhelmingly negative, and 
the original motion, as presented in the 
committee’s report, was then carried. 

The next matter taken up was that of 
export trade. The committee’s report 
had contained no reference to the work 
done at Norfolk in installing mechanical 
flour loading machinery, but an amend- 
ment presented by Mr. Breaux os 
this point was enthusiastically adopted, 
Mr. Sparks seconding the suggestion. 
The motion as thus amended was then 
unanimously carried. 

At this point Mr. Kinney moved that 
the balance of the committee’s report be 
accepted as a whole, and, the only stum- 
bling blocks having been already got out 
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of the way, his motion was promptly 
passed. 
TEXT OF RESOLUTIONS 


The following is the full text of the 
report of the resolutions committee, as 
finally adopted: 

“The American flour milling industry 
faces the coming crop year with un- 
daunted courage. The manner in which 
it has survived the unparalleled deflation 
in wheat values, in mill offals and in sack 
inventories, the unprecedented competi- 
tion of Canadian mills, the extensive vio- 
lation of contracts by large numbers of 
unscrupulous flour buyers, bears elo- 
quent testimony to the inherent stability 
of the industry. Stocks of flour in all 
domestic markets are wellnigh exhaust- 
ed, and the foreign demand bids fair to 
be limited only by the paying ability of 
the various nations. It therefore looks 
forward to an active and successful year, 
and makes the following declarations: 

“United States Shipping Board.—The 
milling industry of the United States 
heartily appreciates the action of the 
United States Shipping Board in abolish- 
ing the unjust discrimination of 25c per 
100 Ibs in ocean rates in favor of wheat 
and against flour. This discrimination, 
largely upheld by foreign steamship in- 
terests, seriously crippled and, but for 
the farsighted determination of the 
United States Shipping Board to afford 
American manufacturers equitable ac- 
cess to foreign markets, eventually would 
have destroyed the American export 
trade in flour. 

“We commend the policy of the Ship- 
ping Board in establishing direct steam- 
ship lines to smaller foreign ports which 
previously had been accessible only via 
larger ports of transshipment and at 
almost prohibitive tariffs. We promise 
our hearty support of these policies of 
the board and preferential patronage of 
its steamships. 

“Trade in Futures.—Temporary pro- 
tection of sales of flour in excess of 
wheat previously bought, or of stocks of 
wheat in excess of undelivered sales of 
flour, makes advisable the maintenance of 
open markets for the purchase and sale 
of wheat for future delivery. Trans- 
actions in far distant ‘futures,’ however, 
and the unrestricted misuse of ‘future’ 
markets for purely speculative purposes, 
constitute a grave and unnecessary evil, 
harmful alike to the producer, miller, 
distributor, baker and consumer, and we 
earnestly recommend to the governing 
boards of the principal grain exchanges 
consideration of such measures as will 
effectively curtail these harmful specula- 
tive operations. 

“We recommend the appointment by 
the chair of a special committee to con- 
sider the problem of future trading as 
it affects the flour milling industry, and 
to report its findings and recommenda- 
tions to the October meeting of directors 
and delegates of Millers’ National Fed- 
eration. 

“Milling in Bond—To promote the 
fuller operation of American flour mill- 
ing capacity, greatly in excess of domes- 
tic consumption, and to provide for the 
constant employment of labor, we favor 
the admission of foreign wheat, duty 
free, to be ground in bond or under a 
liberal drawback arrangement: provided, 
however, that the entire identical product 
shall be exported, or that duty shall be 
paid on such portion as is retained with- 
in the United States. 

“Federal Wheat Inspection Standards. 
—We unqualifiedly approve the federal 
grading of wheat and deprecate any po- 
litical or special interest attack upon 
such standards, believing that they 
should continue to be fixed by a disin- 
terested, scientific body under the direc- 
tion and control of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. It is of the 
highest importance to all concerned in 
the production, milling, distribution and 
export of wheat, and to the reputation 
of American wheat and flour in foreign 
markets, that the specified requirement 
of the various grades, when properly de- 
termined, shall be ——_ to the end 
that the farmer shall be paid the full 
value of his product and that the buyer, 
whether domestic or foreign, can rely 
upon the quality and character of the 
wheat for which he pays. 

“Financing Foreign Sales.—In view of 
the difficulties which surround the financ- 
ing of export invoices of flour under 
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present disturbed financial conditions 
abroad, we indorse and commend to the 
favorable consideration of our members 
such facilities as may be offered by the 
Foreign Trade Financing Corporation 
now being organized in New York City. 

“Flour Exports.—The United States is 
and for many years has been a large ex- 
porter of flour and wheat, the export of 
wheat, however, greatly exceeding that of 
the manufactured product. The export 
of any raw material which displaces the 
export of the finished product is eco- 
nomically unsound, and deprives Ameri- 
can labor of employment and American 
industry of legitimate profit. The export 
of wheat fluctuates in accordance with 
the surplus production of competing ex- 
port countries, and is therefore unreli- 
able, and, moreover, is subject to per- 
nicious speculative activities. 

“Export trade in flour, built upon the 
reputation of the millers’ brands, is 
steady, dependable and enduring, and 
affords the American farmer a safe and 
constant outlet for his surplus product 
and the benefit of the retention in Ameri- 
ca of the byproducts, highly valuable 
both as cattle food and for fertilization. 
The export of flour, moreover, insures to 
the farmer larger competitive buying by 
a vast number of flour millers, whereas 
buying of wheat for export is concen- 
trated in a comparatively few hands, 
thus materially lessening that competi- 
tion which is of advantage to the pro- 
ducer. 

“We therefore recommend that every 
legitimate means shall be employed to 
facilitate the exportation of flour in 
place of wheat, and that every American 
miller, small as well as large, shall inter- 
est himself directly in the export of flour. 

“The use and economy of mechanical 
conveyors for unloading and loading 
flour has been demonstrated, and the 
adoption of such mechanical devices 
marks an epoch in the exportation of 
flour. 

“Therefore, we declare that the ex- 
tended adoption of such machinery is 
for the permanent encouragement and 
development of seaport trade, and that 
all millers should give preference to such 
ports and terminals as are so equipped. 

“Equalization of Inland Rates. Wheat 
and Flour—We condemn the compara- 
tively recent establishment of a higher 
railroad freight rate on flour than wheat, 
and respectfully request the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to order its abro- 
gation. This discrimination in favor of 
the raw material is without justification, 
and should be abolished at the earliest 
possible moment. 

“Selling Flour Ahead.—Realizing that 
sales of flour for far distant delivery en- 
courage unwise and often reckless 
speculation at the risk and expense of 
the miller, since the buyer provides no 
margin, we urgently recommend that 
sales of flour shall not be made for de- 
livery more than 60 calendar days from 
date of sale; that the sale contract form 
of the Millers’ National Federation shall 
universally be adopted, and its terms 
strictly adhered to. : 

“The Consignment Evil—Consignment 
of flour, either for sale upon the market 
or upon which price is to be fixed at 
some indeterminate time, or at the op- 
tion of the consignee, has proved so un- 
profitable to such millers as have under- 
taken it that it stands selfcondemned. 
It is not only highly unprofitable to 
those who practice it, but is unfair to 
the vast majority of millers who refrain 
from such unsound business practice. It 
is, moreover, a most serious handicap to 
the distributor who buys at prices fixed 
prior to shipment, as it provides his com- 
petitor with flour almost invariably sold 
at a sacrifice and breaks down the morale 
of the flour salesmen of all millers. We 
therefore recommend that all millers 
positively refuse to ship flour upon any 
consignment terms. 

“Extension of Credits —We regard as 
unwise and detrimental to the milling in- 
dustry the recent departure from the 
well-established practice of arrival draft 
payment. Such extension of credit un- 


necessarily increases the many unavoid-. 


able risks incident to the business. The 
vast majority of customers regarded as 
desirable credit risks do not seek such 
accommodation. Less desirable risks 
cannot safely be undertaken. 

“We therefore urge strict adherence 
to arrival draft terms, such drafts be- 





ing payable upon carriers’ notice of ar- 
rival at destination. We advise the nota- 
tion of this latter provision upon the 
sales contract. 

“Black Rust and Other Wheat Dis- 
eases.—Wheat diseases, of which black 
rust in the northwestern and garlic in 
the southeastern states are among the 
most destructive, inflict enormous losses 
on agriculture. We therefore urge up- 
on the Congress of the United States the 
immediate enactment of emergency legis- 
lation that will provide a fund of not 
less than $500,000 per year for a period 
of five years, to be expended by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, in the applica- 
tion of scientific methods for the eradi- 
cation of the barberry bush, for combat- 
ing and decreasing inroads of garlic, and 
for such other purposes as the scientific 
branch of the agricultural department 
may determine necessary for the elimi- 
nation of these plant diseases. 

“Nutritive Value of Flour Mill Of- 
fals.—We urge upon the attention of all 
flour mills the desirability of directing, 
through various forms of publicity, in- 
cluding circulars in packages, the at- 
tention of farmers, stock raisers and 
dairymen to the highly nutritive value of 
flour mill offals for cattle or stock feed, 
and their relative cheapness as compared 
with the multitude of so-called patent 
or concentrated stock feeds. 

“Standard Weights—-We renew our 
advocacy of standard weight packages of 
mill products, and respectfully petition 
the Congress of the United States to 
promptly enact H.R. 7103, recently re- 
ported favorably by the House com- 
mittee on standards, weights and meas- 
ures. 

“Eckhart Plan.—The method of equit- 
ably and safely determining the selling 
price of flour mill products advocated by 
B. A. Eckhart should be adopted by all 
millers. We indorse it as sound in prin- 
ciple and as tending to insure the legiti- 
mate operating profit to which the in- 
dustry is entitl We recommend that 
the Federation, through its secretary, 
shall have this plan printed and given 
widest possible circulation. 

“Admiral Benson.—This mass meeting 
of the flour milling industry of the Unit- 
ed States desires to place on record its 
appreciation of the courtesy, fairness, 
statesmanlike grasp and effective action 
of Admiral W. S. Benson (retired), late 
chairman of the United States Shipping 
Board, in his contact with the represen- 
tatives of this industry and in his ef- 
forts to extend the world’s markets for 
its products. 

“George Livingston.—The milling in- 
dustry of the United States has heard 
with regret of the resignation of George 
Livingston, chief of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and desires to express 
its appreciation of his unvarying cour- 
tesy to its representatives, and of his 
broad knowledge and sympathetic inter- 
est in the American wheat farmer and 
miller. 

“The Milling Press—We record our 
grateful recognition of the efforts of the 
American flour trade journals in their 
promotion of the interests of the flour 
milling industry, and especially in pro- 
moting this successful mass meeting of 
millers.” 


CONCLUDING EPISODES 


Although by this time it was quite late 
enough for every one to be exceedingly 
hungry, there seemed to be no general 
disposition to bring the session to a close. 
Mr. Rothwell moved a rising vote of 
thanks to Mr. Goetzmann for his fine 
work in behalf of the milling industry 
as chairman of the Emergency Defense 
Committee, and to Mr. Goetzmann and 
Mr. Husband for their services through- 
out the year and particularly for their 
success in engineering the mass conven- 
tion. Mr. Goetzmann said that no reso- 
lution with regard to the convention 
would be complete without likewise rec- 
ognizing the services rendered by Mr. 
Sterling, who had handled the publicity 
campaign which had really made the suc- 
cess of the convention possible. A fur- 
ther addition to the original motion in- 
cluded an expression of gratitude to Mr. 
Plant, chairman of the resolutions com- 
mittee, and to Mr. Rothwell, chairman of 
the subcommittee which had had the 
drafting of that committee’s report in 
charge. 
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Mr. Breaux furnished an admirable 
conclusion for the session in a short and 
vigorous speech in which he ur every 
miller to go home determined to put 
into practical execution the sound prac- 
tices recommended in the resolutions. Il- 
lustrating his point with the story of the 
drunken spectator who was being ejected 
from the courtroom by a pompous judge, 
and who, as he left, said: “I’m a drunken 
fool, and that’s temporary, but, Your 
Honor, you’re a damn fool, and that’s 
permanent,” Mr. Breaux said that every 
miller must plead guilty to having 
been more or less ‘of a fool in some of 
his practices during the past year, but 
that it remained to 3 seen which kind of 
a fool he was. His appeal to the millers 
to do business, from now on, on a sound, 
reasonable basis was received with great 
enthusiasm. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Adderly was 
passed for his success in handling the 
problem of providing entertainment for 
the ladies during the convention. 

Mr. Goetzmann announced the ap- 
pointment of the new special committee 
to study the grain marketing situation, 
and to report to the October meeting 
of the Federation, as follows: chairman, 
Mr. Rice; members, Messrs. Helm, Evans, 
Milnor and Hamilton. 

Mr. Cole brought the meeting to a 
close with the statement that, although 
he had attended practically every meet- 
ing of the millers of the country for a 
great many years, he had no hesitation 
in pronouncing this one “the best ever.” 

A. Betiows. 





Mass Meeting Memoranda 

Mr. and Mrs, W. B. Webb, of Waba- 
sha, Minn., motored to Chicago. 

Notwithstanding the heat, it was very 
comfortable in the convention hall at all 
times. 

With two exceptions, all of the past 
presidents of the Federation were in 
attendance. 

A great many visiting flour men stayed 
over from the Flour Clubs’ meeting to 
visit with their miller connections. 

“Uncle” William Kelly, of Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, was one of the “boys” who 
took an active interest in the proceed- 
ings. 

A. C. Loring, president of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, looked 
in at the meeting en route home from 
Europe. 

The gavel used by Chairman Goetz- 
mann was the one presented to the Fed- 
eration by the “Indians” at Niagara 
Falls in 1904. 

It was an inspiring sight to see so 
many of the old-timers in the trade fore- 
gather together after so many years of 
enforced separation. 

Harry G. Wolf, president of the Wolf 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa., presented each 
one in the convention hall with a hand- 
some leather wallet and memorandum 


Secretary Wallace, of the Department 
of Agriculture, pleased the millers when 
he stated that was convinced flour, 
and not wheat, should be exported by the 
United States. 

The many flour men present reported 
good sales of both old and new wheat 
flour. New winter wheat patents are 
quoted at around $6.60 bbl, jutes, de- 
livered Chicago. 

C. T. Vandenover, secretary of the 
Southern Minnesota Mills, left for Wash- 
ington, D. C., after the convention, to 
attend a rate hearing of interest to the 
members of his organization. 

The many friends of Charles Espen- 
schied, of St. Louis, were delighted to 
see him at the meeting. This was really 
his first appearance at a trade gathering 
since his accident in January, 1920. 

A. M. E. Johnstone, district sales rep- 
resentative for the Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Inc., New York City, distributed 
brochures illustrating the Agene process 
as used in the flour milling industry. 

W. D. McLean, president of the Unit- 
ed States Cereal Co., Minneapolis, reé- 
ported that the machinery to equip his 
company’s 2,500-bbl mill would be 
shipped by the Wolf Co. within the next 
week or two. 

Salina, Kansas, has a commission form 
of government. J. S. Hargett, manager 
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of the Robinson Milling Co., is chairman 
of the board of commissioners, and acts 
in the capacity of the mayor, in the 
absence of the city manager. 


Chairman Goetzmann emphasized the 
fact that the flour millers of the United 
States were in favor of federal grades 
for wheat, free from political influence, 
and that moisture content should be a 
factor in fixing grades of wheat. 


That millers take an active interest in 
all affairs pertaining to their business 
was demonstrated by the big attendance 
at all the business sessions. Frequently 
the big convention hall in the Drake 
Hotel was filled to capacity. 


J. R. Harold, formerly with the Unit- 
ed States Food Administration, and later 
with the Red Star Mill & Elevator Co., 
is just starting in business for himself 
under the name of the J. R. Harold 
Grain Co., Wichita, Kansas. 

B. B. Sheffield, the Minneapolis miller, 
is the daddy of them all when it comes 
to actual experience. He has been con- 
nected with the milling business for 41 
years, and has never missed a Federa- 
tion convention since the inception of 
that organization. 


The United States Grain Growers, Inc., 
through C. H. Gustafson, president, dis- 
tributed booklets describing in detail the 
grain marketing plan of his organization, 
which is designed to stabilize market 
prices, eliminate speculation and manipu- 
lation, and furnish adequate financial 
credit to farmers. 


Bag houses represented at the meeting 
were: Fulton Bag Co., John H. Peek, 
Kansas City, John E, White, St. Louis; 
Chase Bag Co., J. H. Yore, sales man- 
ager, M. E. Clifford, Chicago, and George 
N. Draine, Minneapolis; Milwaukee Bag 
Co., Charles R. Decker, manager, E. A. 
Vallee, Chicago, and L. M. Frierson, 
Kansas City; Bemis Bros. Bag Co., W. 
A. Tanner, Chicago; Werthan Bag Co., 
L. Werthan, Nashville; Raymond Bag 
Co., H. G. Dumont, Cleveland. 


FLUCTUATIONS NOT DUE TO FUTURES 


Disproving the oft-repeated charge 
that wide fluctuations in wheat were due 
solely to trading in wheat futures, B. L. 
Hargis, president of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, cited the fact that cash 
wheat in his market in January, 1920, 
dropped from $3.05 to $2.25 bu, under 
nominal government control, when the 
British Royal Commission withdrew 
from the market. Fluctuations, he con- 
tended, were due largely to the law of 
supply and demand. 


THE CONVENTION BULLETIN 


One admirable feature of the conven- 
tion, reflecting the greatest credit on 
the industry and enterprise of the sec- 
retary, Mr. Husband, was the publica- 
tion of a four-page bulletin of conven- 
tion news on Thursday morning and a 
second edition on Friday morning. These 
bulletins, entitled “First Break” and 
“Second Break,” gave summaries of the 
convention proceedings, and full lists of 
all those registered. 


A MILLER’s SORROW 


Many were saddened when the deplor- 
able news reached Chicago Thursday 
morning of the drowning of Miss Ger- 
trude Gerlach, the 25-year-old daughter 
of B. Gerlach, president of the La 
Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn. Miss 
Gerlach was at St. Mary’s point, Lake St. 
Croix, and was drowned while learning 
to swim. She was to have been brides- 
maid at a chum’s wedding with whom she 
had been visiting. Miss Gerlach herself 
was to have been married very shortly. 

The tragedy is an extremely hard blow 
on Mr. Gerlach. He has been in very 
poor health for some time, and is still in 
a sanitarium at St. Paul. 

This was the first millers’ meeting that 
Mr. Gerlach has missed, and his absence 
was commented upon. 


A NOVEL SCALE EXHIBIT 


The Smith Scale Co., of Columbus, 
Ohio, had an artistic exhibit of their 
“exact weight” scales in charge of Walter 
S. Smith, William E. Dalbey and Ray- 
mond McCallum. They exhibited their 
feed, seed and flour packing scale, which 
has a capacity up to 300 Ibs. They also 
exhibited a scale which is especially de- 
signed for bakers’ use. 

In connection with the scale exhibit, 
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the room was decorated with flour sacks 
of satisfied customers of “exact weight” 


Rosert T. Bearry. 





Attendance 
ARIZONA 

Max Viault, Eagle Milling Co., Tucson. 
ARKANSAS 

W. N. Adams, Arkadelphia Milling Co., Ar- 


kadelphia, 
Edward C. Bellamy, Mammoth Springs 
Milling Co., pace 7 Springs. 


Jose Ortega, Topeka Flour Mills Co., Ha- 
vana, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


H. R. Brown, Bureau of Chemistry, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 

Hon, Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Washington, 

Thomas Alexander, Educational Division, 
United States Shipping Board, Washing- 


ton, 

Admiral William 8. Benson, United States 
Shipping Board, Washington. 

Laue, advertising manager United 
‘states Shipping Board, Washington. 

Captain Hoffman, Unitea States Shipping 
Board, Washington. 

Dr. Alfred P. Dennis, United States com- 
mercial attaché American Embassy at 
London, Washington. 

George Livingston, United States Bureau of 
Markets, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington. 


ILLINOIS 


A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ National 
Federation, Chicago. 

J. L. Grigg, secretary Southern Illinois Mill- 
era’ Association, Sparta. 

J. C. Adderly, Integrity Mutual Casualty Co., 


Chicago. 

Frank Slane, Hezel Milling Co., East St. 
Louis, 

B®. Arms, Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
Chicago. 


A. L. Gilster, Gilster Milling Co., Chester. 
BE. P. Bronson, Cole Milling Co., Chester. 
c. J. Hezel, Hezel Milling Co. East St, 


Louis, 

G. EB. Hincke, Pinckneyville Milling Co., 
Pinckneyville. 

W. L. Phelps, Star & Crescent Milling Co., 
Chicago. 

George 8S. Milnor, Sparks Milling Co., Alton, 

c. F. Millar, Integrity Mutual Casualty Co., 
Chicago. 

George W. Smith, Baltimore Steamship Co., 
Chicago. 

c. H. Gift, J. W. Gift & Co., Peoria. 

B. A. Eckhart, B, A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
Chicago, 

A. H. Mitchell, American Miller, Chicago, 

L. Herold, American Miller, Chicago. 

Cc. M. Yager, Modern Miller, Chicago. 

H. E. Cotter, Modern Miller, Chicago. 

John P. Annen, John P. Annen, Chicago. 

John E. Bacon; American Miller, Chicago. 

O, H. Raschke, Victor Chemical Works, Chi+ 


cago. 

V. R, Johnson, Millers National Insurance 
Co., Chicago. 

Bert Ball, Spring Wheat Association, Chi- 
cago. 

M. E. Gifford, Chase Bag Co., Chicago. 

BE. 8. Wagner, Star & Crescent Milling Co., 
Chicago. 

Edward Schurmann, Hanover Star Milling 
Co., Germantown. 

Samuel Hoar, Colchester Milling Co., Col- 
chester. 

Vance L. Buchnell, The Wolf Co., Chicago. 

M. D. King, M. D. King Milling Co., Pitts- 


eld, 
J. I. Logan, Industrial Appliance Co., Chi- 4 


cago. 
F. F. Burroughs, Mutual Fire Prevention 
Bureau, Chicago. 
Cc. P. Sutton, Industrial Appliance Co., Chi- 


cago. 

F. E. Hannon, American Miller, Chicago. 

Cc. W. Partridge, Industrial Appliance Co., 
Chicago. 

R. J. Quinn, Mathison Alkali Works, Chi- 


cago. 
J. R. Short, Andrews Milling Co., Chicago. 
E, lift, lliff-Bruff Chemical Co., Hoopeston. 
E, M. Paget, lliff-Bruff Chemical Co., Chi- 


cago. 
A, B, Hemmel, Trenton Milling Co., Trenton, 
A, 8. Purves, The Northwestern Miller, Chi- 
cago. 


R. H. Guerrant, Industrial Appliance Co., 
Chicago. 

. B. Johnston, International Milling Co., 
Chicago. 


Cc. A. Balch, Herrenden Milling Co., Chicago, 

N. C. Evans, National Miller, Chicago. 

oO. F. Philips, Federal Grain Supervision, 
Chicago, 

P. P. Croarkin, P. P. Croarkin Co., Chicago. 

P. C. Croarkin, P. P. Croarkin Co., Chicago. 

M. J. Sweet, New York Central Railroad, 
Chicago. 

P. J. Morales, Arkell Safety Bag Co., Chi- 


cago. 

F. G. Smith, Federal Grain Supervision, Chi- 
cago. 

8. P. Arnot, Arnot & Co., Chicago, 

F. G. Thatcher, Updike Grain Co., Chicago. 

BE. A. ee Bay State Milling Co., Chi- 
cag 

R. s "Destuth, Millers National Insurance 
Co., Chicago. 

J. Welcom, National Miller, Chicago. 

F. W. Colquhoun, Modern Miller, Chicago. 

W. Watson, S. Howes Co., Inc., Chicago. 

Lou J, Weitzmann, Weitzmann Flour Co., 
Chicago. 

F. T. Bascom, Bartlett-Frazier Co., Chicago. 

J. C. Murray, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 

W. 8. Johnson, V. Thompson & Co., Chicago. 

Cc. B. Spaulding, New Century Co., Chicago, 

F. C. Fedou, Operative Miller, Chicago. 

J. T. Caldwell, Millers National Insurance 
Co., Chicago. 

L, W.. Kearns, Edward R. Ladew Co., Inc., 
Chicago, 
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A. L. Johnson, National Package Machine 


Co., Chicago. 
Sa Hanson, National Package Machine 
Co., Chicago. 


A; G. Fox, Harry Fox & Son, Chicago. 

F. J. Vanderblue, Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
road, Chicago. 

H. P. Hathaway, Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
road, Chicago, 

John J. Coyne, Worcester Salt Co., Chicago. 

Vv. J. Petersen, Petersen Bros. & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

J. Reget, C. W. Dilworth, Chicag 

W. M.. Hommerding, B. A. ‘Eckhart Milling 
Co., Chicago. 

Cc. C. Coldren, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 

E. A. Vallee, Milwaukee Bag Co., Chicago. 

W. A. Tanner, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Chicago. 

William M, Clark, William M, Clark, Chi- 
cago. 

Cc. R. King, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 

Cc. B. Cole, H, C. Cole Milling Co., Chester. 

BE. P. Wade, Topeka Flour Mills Co., Chi- 
cago. 

E., F. Brown, general western agent Cosmo- 
politan Line, Chicago. 

William 8, Miller, Black Diamond Steam- 
ship Corporation, Chicago. 

J. D. Roth, International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, Chicago. 

Cc. A. Lovell, Grain Dealers’ Journal, Chi- 
cago. 

8. H, Lay, Montana Flour Mills, Chicago. 

W. A. Dunphy, Cunard Steamship Co., Chi- 


cago. 

Mark W. Pickell, American Co-operative 
Manager, Chicago. 

A. W. Acker, Victor Chemical Works, Chi- 


cago, 

Fred P. Siebel, Siebel Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago. 

William Humphreys, Southern Railroad Sys- 
tem, Chicago. 

R, J, Geisler, The Lamson Co., Chicago. 

J. I, Zook, Herendeen Milling Co., Chicago. 

F. L. Dunlap, Industrial Appliance Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Cc. = Jennings, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Chi- 


ago. 
Fr’ M, Brown, Montana Flour Mills Co., Chi- 


cago, 

L. W. Graham, Union Special Machine Co., 
Chicago. 

H. M. Welker, J. D. Hollingshead Co., Chi- 
cago, 

, ‘Campbell, V. Thompson Co., Chicago. 

Cc. W. Dilworth, C. W. Dilworth, Chicago. 

V. E. Lewis, M. J. Neahr & Co., Chicago. 

George F. Witt, B. A, Eckhart Milling Co., 
Chicago, 

EB. L. Nelson, International Mercantile Ma- 
rine Lines, Chicago. 

R, E, Fedou, Operative Miller, Chicago. 

B, a Behr, Mobile & Ohio Railroad, Chi- 
cag 

H, E *Kischel, Cupples Co., Chicago. 

E. J. Henry, Lehigh Valley Railroad, Chi- 


cago, 

Charles 8. Clark, Grain Dealers’ Journal, 
Chicago. 

R. C., Campbell, general western freight 
agent Philadelphia & Reading Railway, 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, Chicago. 

A. E, Saver, general agent Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad Co., Chicago. 

J. I, O'Malley, travelling freight agent 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway and Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, Chicago. 

Cc. D. Will, Wabash Railway, Chicago. 

F. M. Anderson, Hales & Hunter Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Cc. A, Wenz, Hales & Hunter Co., Chicago. 

T. W. Brophy, Jr., B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., Chicago. 

W. M. Shook, Alton Mill Furnishing Co., 
Alton. 

F. J. Weller, Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

W. 3B. Miesenhelder, Miesenhelder Bros., 
Palestine, 

L. K. Magill, Miesenhelder Bros., Palestine. 

L. 8S. Chapman, Grain Dealers’ Journal, Chi- 
cago. 

H. H, Mitchell, American Miller, Chicago. 

—— McCallum, Smith Scale Co., Chi- 


H,. “Souths, Smith Scale Co., Chicago. 


INDIANA 


W. W. Suckow, Suckow Milling Co., Frank- 
lin, 

Edgar H. Evans, Acme-Evans Co., Indian- 
apolis. 

Cc. R. Jackson, Farmers’ Hominy Mill Co., 
Seymour. 

F. Hutchinson, Lawrenceburg Roller Mills 
Co., Lawrenceburg. 

L. I. Ziegler, Nordyke & Marmon Co., In- 
dianapolis, 
B. Jenkins, Noblesville Milling Co., No- 
blesville. 

J. Giltner. Igleheart, Igleheart Bros., Evans- 
ville. 

Leslie D. Igleheart, Igleheart Bros., Evans- 
ville. 

Charles T. Johnson, Home Mill & Grain Co., 
Mount Vernon, 

J. L. Knauss, Phoenix Flour Mill, Evansville. 

T. S. Blish, Blish Milling Co., Seymour. 

W. L. Sparks, Sparks Milling Co., Terre 
Haute, 

E. L. Harris, Harris Milling Co., Greencastle, 

Cc. W. Sims, Sims Milling Co., Frankfort. 

Cc. Loughry, Loughry Bros, Milling & Grain 
Co., Monticello. 

F, E. C. Hawks, Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 

Cc. W. Cooper, Sunnyside Flour Mills, Evans- 
ville. 

S. J. Alexander, Crabbs, Reynolds, Taylor 
Co., Crawfordsville. 


IOWA 

H. L. Fitch, Doud Milling Co., Denison. 

S. Mayberry, Doud Milling Co., Manning. 

I, W. Shambaugh, Shambaugh Milling Co., 
Clarinda. 

Glen C. Baron, Waterloo & Cedar Falls 
Union Mill Co., Waterloo. 

Paul A. Ketels, Martens & Ketels Milling 
Co., Sioux City. 

M. N. Derby, Derby Mills Co., Burlington, 


KANSAS 
H. a Yoder, Topeka Flour Mills Co., To- 


pek 
: E ” Brooks, Western Star Milling Co., 
Salina, 


Charles L. Roos, Hunter Milling Co., Wel- 
lington. 

R. C. Sowden, New Era Milling Co., Arkan- 
sas City. 

Cc. A. Hiebert, Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., 
McPherson. 

H. D. Bartlett, Mid-West Milling Co., Abi- 
lene. 

A, L. Ayres, Ayres Grain Co., Hutchinson. 

J. 8S. Hargett, Robinson Milling Co., Salina. 

A. Fassler, Willis Norton & Co., Topeka. 

J. F. Enns, Enns Milling Co., Inman. 

E. Tieghraber, K. B. R. Milling Co., Mar- 
quette. 

R. W. Magill, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita. 

Will H. Clevenger, Tyler & Co., Junction 
City. 

J. R. Harold, Harold Grain Co., Wichita. 

W. G. Moody, Wellington Milling & Elevator 
Co., Wellington. 

F. E. Goodrich, Arkansas City Milling Co., 
Arkansas City. 

BE. D. Lysle, J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leaven- 


P. Haury, Claflin Mill & Elevator Co., 
fi 


WwW. B. Madaus, Arnold-Madaus Milling Co., 
Sterling. 

R. 8S. Hurd, Red Star Milling Co., Wichita. 

R. C. Jackson, Bowersock Mill & Grain Co., 


Lawrence, 

V. A, Cain, Leavenworth Milling Co., Leav- 
enworth. 

E. F. Erbacher, Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kingman, 


G. M. Ross, Ross Milling Co., Ottawa. 

Cc. B. Ross, Ross Milling Co., Ottawa. 

F. O. Jones, Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton. 

A. C. Falen, Lindsborg Milling & Elevator 
Co., Lindsborg. 

H, V. Nye, Weber Flour Mills Corporation, 
Salina. 

R, L. Shelton, Hadley Milling Co., Olathe. 

V. P. Campbell, Snell Mill & Grain Co., Clay 
Center. 

William Peterson, Snell Mill & Grain Co., 
Clay Center. 

Cc. C. Krehbiel, Moundridge Milling Co., 
Moundridge. 

N. L. Hensley, Lindsborg Milling & Elevator 
Co., Lindsborg. 

William Kelly, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, 

Cc. W. Budde, Western Star Mill Co., Salina. 

J. H. Bolen, Arkansas City Milling Co., Ar- 
kansas City. 

David Lukens, Lukens Milling Co., Atchison. 

L. C. Shellabarger, Shellabarger Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Salina, 

John Weber, Weber Flour Mills Corporation, 
Salina. 

Cc. A. Hitz, C. Hitz & Son, Girard. 

D. G. Page, Thomas Page Milling Co., 
Topeka. 


KENTUCKY 
Alfred Brandeis, A, Brandeis & Sons, Louis- 
ville. 
G. A, Breaux, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., 
Louisville. 


J. D. Allen, Central Kentucky Millers’ As- 
sociation, Lexington, 
. . McLean, Southern Railroad System, 
M. & O. R. R. Co., Louisville, 


LOUISIANA 


G. M. Leininger, W. L. Richeson Co., Inc., 
New Orleans. 


MARYLAND 


H. A, Klein, Farmers’ Milling & Grain Co,,. 
Mount Airy. 

J. Ross Meyers, J. Ross Meyers Co., Balti- 
more. 

Cc. M. Trueheart, Trueheart & Russell, Bal- 
timore, 

T. E. Witters, Baltimore Fidelity Warehouse 
Co., Baltimore. 

A. W. Mears, White & Co., Baltimore. 

E. V. Heiskell, Baltimore Trading Co., Bal- 
timore, . 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Otto Bresky, Seaboard Flour Co., Boston, 

G. B. Thompson, Western Star Mill Co., 
Boston. 

B. J. Rothwell, Bay State Milling Co. and 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co., Boston, 


MICHIGAN 


a. a eo A ee nee Milling Co., 
Grand Rap 

David E. Brett, David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., 
Detroit. 

F, E. King, King Milling Co., Lowell. 

Charles Doyle, King Milling Co., Lowell, 

J. H. Prout, J. H. Prout & Co., Howard City. 

F, N. Rowe, Valley City Milling Co., Grand 
Rapids. 

~~) R. Martine, John C. Liken & Co., Sebe- 


aing. 

L. a Barron, McKenzie Cereal & Grain Co., 
Quincy. 

Cc. D. McKenzie, McKenzie Cereal & Grain 
Co., Quincy, 

F. A. Voigt, Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 

W. S. Rowe, Valley City Milling Co., Grand 
Rapids. 

Frank DeRoo, Peninsular Milling Co., Flint. 

F. B. Drees, secretary Michigan State Mill- 
ers’ Association, Lansing. 

W. B. Campbell, Commercial--Milling Co., 
Detroit. 

S. H. Heywood, Heywood Milling Co., Jack- 
son, 

F. H. Hyslop, Hyslop Milling Co., Ovid. 

Cc. F. Dawson, Owosso Milling Co., Owosso. 

J. P. Thoman, Thoman Milling Co., Lansing. 

BE. Becker, L. & L. Jenison Co.,. Jenison. 

J. F. Walsh, A. W. Walsh Co., Kalamazoo. 

Ernest Stott, David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., 
Detroit. 

MINNESOTA 


F. J. Allen, Bay State Milling Co., Winona. 

F. E. Browder, Hubbard Milling Co., Man- 
kato. 

A. L. Goetzmann, president Millers’ National 
Federation, Minneapolis. 

R. A, Hoyt, Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City. 

W. S. Weiss, La Grange Mills, Red Wing. 

W. B. Webb, Wabasha Roller Mills Co., 
Wabasha. 

H. A. Bellows, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, ‘ 
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oO. F. Hartman, Crookston Milling Co., 
Crookston. 

. KF. Armstrong, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm. 

oe Beecher, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 

lm, 

Cc. T. Vandenover, Southern Minnesota Mills, 
Minneapolis, 

George N. Draine, Chase Bag Co., Minne- 
apolis, 

R. C. Woodworth, Concrete Elevator Co., 
Minneapolis. 

L. 8. Strong, Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., asiaae- 
apolis. 

Dwight K. Yerxa, Yerxa, Andrews & Thur- 
ston, Minneapolis. 

W. D. McLean, U. 8. Cereal Co., Minneapolis, 

Franklin Edwards, Marshall Milling Co., 
Marshall. 

R. W. Goodell, Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., 
Minneapolis. 

A. W. Jennison, Jennison Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

Charles T. Olson, Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona. 4 
. H, Harvey, International Milling Co., 
New Prague. 

A. L. Goodman, Duluth Universal Milling 
Co., Duluth, 

Cc. R. Anderson, Red River Milling Co., Fer- 
gus Falls, 

R. T. Beatty, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 

J. M. Quilty, St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul. 

W. CG. i The Northwestern Miller, Min- 


neapoli 

A, M. ~ Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

R, P. McCune, Wabash Railroad, Minne- 
apolis, 


William Fulton, Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., 
Minneapolis. 

A. C. Loring, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis. 

B. B. Sheffield, Big Diamond Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, 

F, R. Prina, St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul. 

H. 8S. Helm, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, 

MISSOURI 


Samuel Plant, George P, Plant Milling Co., 
St. Louis, 

BE. T. Stanard, Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., 
St. Louis. 

Paul Laidley, Provident Chemical Works, 
St. Louis, 

Charles E. White, Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, St. Louis, Z 

D,. J. McKay, Cupples Co., St. Louis, 

R, O. McKenna, Hall-Baker Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

G, A, Aylesworth, Aunt Jemima Mills Co., 
St. Joseph. 

J. H. Yore, Chase Bag Co., St. Louis. 

R, Van Evera, R. Van Evera, Kansas City. 

O. 8S. Tilton, Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. 
Louis. 

Charles Espenschied, St. Louis, 

F, L. Davis, St. Louis, 

B. M. Marschuetz, Adamars Co., St. Louis, 

W. C. Tench, Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Kansas City. | 

7 Bourer, Kimball Milling Co., Kansas 

ty. 

M. T. Davis, Majestic Milling Co., Aurora. 

Hugo Roos, Modern Miller, Kansas City. 

E. F. Meyer, John F. Meyer & Sons Milling 
Co., Springfield. 

H. G. Craft, Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis, 

Charles D, Todebush, Cornelius Mill Furnish- 
ing Co., St. Louis. 

M. B. Sharpe, Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

Robert BE, Sterling, The Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City. 

F. D. Stevens, Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Kansas City. 

Charlies BE. Valier, Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., St. Louis. 

J. W. Craver, Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. 
Joseph. 

George W. Hoyland, Hoyland Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City. 

F, E. Eichler, Modern Miller, St. Louis. 

David N. Sosland, Milling & Grain News, 
St. Louis. 

J. O. Morrissey, John F. Morrissey Co., St. 
Louis. 

Cc. B. Warkentin, Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City. 

Cc. M. Hardenbergh, Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., Kansas City. 

B.. L. Hargis, president Kansas City Board 
of Trade, Kansas City. 

J. H, Peek, Fulton Bag Co., Kansas City. 

G. M. Northrup, Northrup Milling Co., Platte 


City. 

William C, Essmueller, Essmueller Mill Fur- 
nishing Co., St. Louis. 

Oo. F. Kelley, Boonville Mills Co., Boonville. 

Reavis Jackson, Munson Steamship Line, St, 
Louis. 

W. R. Duerr, Bulte Mills, Kansas City. 

BE. A. Fisher, Fisher Flour Co,, St. Louis, 

Charles A. Dayton, Frisco Elevator Co., 
Kansas City. 

a= Aylsworth, Federal Grain Co., Kansas 

ty. 

Theodore F. Ismert, Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Kansas City. 

Otis B. Durbin, Durbin Brokerage Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

H. R. Williams, H, R,. Williams Mill Supply 
Co., Kansas City. 

W. G. Dilts, Dilts & Morgan, Kansas City. 

Cc. lL. Healy, Victor Chemical Works, St. 
Louis. 

H. O. Murphy, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City. 

V. H. Glosemeyer, Glosemeyer Flour Co., 
St. Louis. 

Seymour Carter, Missouri Alfalfa Milling 
Co., Kansas City. 


y. 
_R. L, DePew, Mobile & Ohio Railroad, St. 


Louis. 

J. Leipman, Dreyer Commission Co., St. 
Louis. 

Cc. W. Pershing, Armour & Co., Kansas City. 

F. H. Briggs, Lehigh Valley Railroad Co., 
Kansas City. 

F. P. Meyer, John F. Meyer & Sons Milling 
Co., St. Louis. 

R. W. Lightburne, R. W. Lightburne, Kan- 
sas City. 
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H. D. Reuter, Reuter Milling Co., Flat River. 
Vv. W. Krafft, secretary Associated Cooper- 
age Industries of America, St, Louis, 


NEBRASKA 


J. W. Messick, Crete Mills, Crete. 

Joseph a eee Omaha Flour Mills 
Omah 

H. A, “Butler, 
Omaha. 

E. L. Stancliff, Crete Mills, Crete. 

A. R, Kinney, Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Grand Island. 

Chauncy Abbott, Jr., Omaha Flour Mills Co., 
Omaha. 

J. N. Ashburn, Gibbon Roller Mills, Gibbon, 

J. J. Cartpy, Wood River Roller Mills, Gib- 
bon, 
WwW. V. Macartney, 
Co., York. 
L. C. Carroll, 
North Platte. 
J. N. Campbell, secretary Nebraska Millers’ 
Association, Omaha, 

John Twonechek, Twonechek Milling Co., 
Wilbur. 

John E. Jacobson, Lexington Mill & Elevator 
Co., Lexington 

Roy Jacobson, Lexington Mill & Elevator 
Co., Lexington. 

H, K, Schafer, Maney Milling Co., Omaha. 


NEW JERSEY 
A. M. E. Johnstone, Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Inc., Newark. 
NEW YORK 
F. O. Seaver, Dawson & Seaver, New York. 
Albert F. Janss, Albert F. Janss, New York. 
J. A, Williamson, Cataract City Milling Co., 
Niagara Falls. 
Samuel Knighton, Samuel Knighton & Son, 
New York. 
D. G. Van Dusen, D. G. Van Dusen & Co., 
New York, 


Co., 
Butler-Welsh Grain Co., 


York Milling & Grain 
North Platte Flour Mills, 


Cc. T., Stork, Noury & Vander Lande, Buf- 
falo. 

G. R. Flach, Broenniman Co., Inc., New 
York, 

F. H. Price, 25 Beaver Street, New York, 


export agent, Millers’ National Federation, 

L. G. Licht, Patten Cereal Co., Geneva. 

W. T. Leonard, West Mills, Inc., New York. 

B. H. Wunder, New York City. 

Howard R. Manion, A, P. Traber, New York. 

Walter Quackenbush, The Northwestern 
Miller, New York. 

William J. Brewer, Thompson Milling Co., 
Lockport, 

F. J. Lingham, Federal Mill & Elevator Co., 
Lockport. 

W. V. Hamilton, William Hamilton & Sons, 
Caledonia. 

J. V. Lane, F. H. Price & Co., New York. 

E. F. Siney, W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., 
New York. 
H. L. Perrigo, 

ford, 
mR & Templeton, 
Mount Morris. 
Harry K. Barr, 
New York. 
Sidney Rose, Modern Miller, New York. 
H. G. Spear, Mid-West Flour Mills Co., New 
York. 


Pittsford Milling Co., Pitts- 
Galbraith Milling Co., 
Barr Shipping Corporation, 


Lewis Blaustein, Atlantic Flour Co., New 
ork. 
L. L. Seaman, Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling 


Co., New York. 

G, Fleishmann, American Flour Corporation, 
New York. 

J. Brewer, Ernest Brewer Co., New York. 

Cc. W. Jewell, C. W. Jewell Co., New York. 

William T. Burke, Ernest Brewer Co., New 
York. 

J. F. Brennan, 
York. 

A. S. Leo, A. S. Leo Co., New York. 

H, S. Pearlstone, New York. 

E. O. Horner, Commercial Union of America, 
New York. 

Arthur Rostal, Rostal & Benham, New York. 

A, J. Bamford, Bakers’ Weekly, New York. 

John M. Hartley, Bakers’ Weekly, New 


Lambert & Barrow, New 


York, 

W. T. Harding, W. T. Harding, Inc., New 
York. 

R. F. Kilthau, Spaulding & Kilthau, New 
York. 

J. J. Sutton, Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek. 

Morris Gross, Gross Bros., New York. 

Captain R. A, Barber, F. H. Price & Co., 
New York. 

T. S. Sinnott, Jr., 
Son, New York. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
W. M. Speed, Austin-Heaton Milling Co., 

Durham. 
Cc. I, Wilson, Victor Chemical Works, Char- 
lotte. 


Thomas G. Sinnott & 


NORTH DAKOTA 
R. E. Bemmels, Dakota Milling Co., Lisbon. 
ADD OHIO 
R. P. Sanborn, Cleveland. 
Cc. S. Coup, Northwestern Elevator & Mill 
Co., Toledo. 
J. D. Hurlburt, Toledo Grain & Milling Co., 
Toledo. 
B. W. Marr, Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus. 
E. M. Colton, Colton Bros. Co., Bellefontaine. 


OHIO 

R. M. Symons, Symons Milling Co., Adena. 

Cc. R. Moody, Moody & Thomas, Cleveland. 

W. M. Whaley, Raymond Bag Co., Middle- 
town. 

B. A. Grubbs, E. A, Grubbs Grain Co., 
Greenville. 

Cc. W. Fairchild, Cleveland Grain & Milling 
Co., Cleveland, 

Cc. V. Rechsteiner, Wellington Mills & Ele- 
vator Co., Wellington, 

L. A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 

A. J. Stanley, A. J. Stanley Co., Beloit. 

H. G. Dumont, Adams Bag Co., Cleveland. 

G. A. Graham, Graham Milling Co., Lancas- 


ter. 
J. C. Miller, Hardesty Milling Co., Dover. 
Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 
Frank, H. Tanner, secretary Ohio Millers’ 
State Association, Columbus, 
Henry M. Allen, Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 
H. R. Allen, Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 
E. M. Stults, Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon. 
Lee F. Graybill, Warwick Co., Massillon. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER ° 


* J. Hanley, Hanley Milling Co., Coshocton, 
H, Recksteiner, Seville Milling Co., Se- 
~" 3 
F. W. Blazy, Star Elevator Co., Cleveland. 


W. 3B. Mathews, Donmeyer-Gardner Co., 
Cleveland. 
W. 8S. Smith, Smith Scale Co., Columbus. 


OKLAHOMA 


John Maney, Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., 
El Reno. - 

J. K. Landes, Enid Milling Co., Enid, 

Ss. D. Haworth, Weatherford Milling Co., 
Weatherford. 

Cc. E. Clifton, El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., 
El Reno. 

K. E. Humphrey, El Reno Mill & Elevator 
Co., El Reno. 

George G. Sohlberg, Acme Milling Co., Okla- 
homa City. 


OREGON 

Cc. B. Stout, Portland Flouring Mills Co., 

Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

W. R. Leathers, Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Muncy. 

Charles “Waldron, Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Muncy. 


S = Hillard, Miner-Hillard Milling Co., 
Wilkes-Barre. 


I, R. McGraw, Keystone Flour Mills, Phila- 


delphia. 

William J. Wilson, William J. Wilson Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Cc. H. Bell, Quaker City Flour Mills, Phila- 
delphia. 

Hubert J. Horan, Commercial Exchange, 


Philadelphia. 

H. G. Wolf, The Wolf Co., Chambersburg. 

H, C. W. Patterson, Patterson Milling Co., 
Saltsburg. 

Griffith Ellis, David Ellis & Sons, Indiana. 

A. T. Collins, Shupe Mills, Mount Pleasant. 

Jesse C. Stewart, J. C. Stewart Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Frank K. Miller, Quaker City Flour Mills 
Co., Philadelphia. 

J. W. Craig, Atlantic Seaboard Flour Mills, 
Philadelphia. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


L. J. Wahl, Central Dakota Mill Co., Arling- 
ton, 
TENNESSEE 
Powell Smith, J. Allen Smith & Co., Knox- 
ville. 
S. C, Hutcheson, Mountain City Milling Co., 


Chattanooga. 

J. C. Campbell, Mountain City Milling Co., 
Chattanooga. 

R. M. Craig, Louis Davenport & Co., Mem- 
phis. 


E. M. Kelly, Liberty Mills, Nashville. 

J. A. Daugherty, Nashville. 

J. B. McLemore, secretary Southeastern 
Millers’ Association, Nashville. 

Cc. H. Corn, Lillie Mill Co., Franklin. 

L. Werthan, Werthan Bag Co., Nashville. 

H. D. Bickerton, Morgan & Hamilton Bag 
Co., Nashville. 

R. C. Staples, Mathison Alkali Works, 
tanooga. 

A. W. Kahle, American Bag Co., Memphis. 

H,. 8S. Sawrie, H. S. Sawrie Co., Nashville. 

B. Deutsch, American Bag Co., Memphis. 

R, E. Lewis, Victor Chemical Works, Nash- 
ville, 

Lee Ralph, Morgan & Hamilton Co., 
ville, 


Chat- 


Nash- 


TEXAS 
B. R. Neal, Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., Dal- 
las. 
George F. Chapman, Chapman Milling Co., 
Sherman, 
VIRGINIA 
King, director of port, Norfolk. 
Port Commission of Norfolk, 


A. G, 
H. A. Allyn, 
Norfolk. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
F, J. Budinger, Howard & Budinger, Hun- 

tington. 
L. E. Billson, 8S. George Co., Wellsburg. 
WISCONSIN 


Ernest Hirt, Hirt Bros., Antigo. 
E. Gonzenbach, Falls Roller Mills Co., She- 


boygan, 

Carl Haertel, Jackson Milling Co., Stevens 
Point. 

E. O, Wright, Wisconsin Milling Co., Me- 
nomonie, 

Walter Stern, Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee. 

L. M. Frierson, Milwaukee Bag Co., Mil- 
waukee. 


H. J. Owens, Listman Mills, La Crosse. 

Miles E. Fraser, Fraser Co., Milwaukee. 

L. M. Powell, Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee. 

Charles R. Decker, Milwaukee Bag Co., Mil- 
waukee. 

R, R. Fitzgerald, Janesville. 

G. W. Moody, Weyauwega Milling Co., Wey- 
auwega. 

K. L. Burns, Globe Milling Co., Watertown. 

D. W. Holmes, Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janes- 
ville, 

Burleigh E. Jacobs, K. W. Jacobs Cooperage 
Co., Milwaukee. 





Ladies Registered 


Mrs. H. D. Yoder, Topeka, Kansas. 

. Gertrude Symons, Adena, Ohio. 
Mrs, Clara Viault, Tucson, Ariz. 

. O. S. Tilton, St. Louis, Mo. 

. F. L. Davis, St. Louis. 

. E. G. Marschuetz, St, Louis. 
Mrs. W. M. Speed, Durham, N. C. 

. A. P. Husband, Chicago. 

Miss Margaret Husband, Chicago. 

. E. P. Bronson, Chester, Ill. 

. Bertha Hirt, Antigo, Wis. 

. Leona Adams, Arkadelphia, Ark, 
Mrs. F. A. Voigt, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
. A, J. Stanley, Beloit, Ohio. 

. R. W. Magill, Wichita, Kansas, 
. Anna Northrup, Platte City, Mo. 
Mrs. Irene Humphrey, El Reno, Okla. 
. Helen Gonzenbach, Sheboygan, Wis. 
. H, G. Wolf, Chambersburg, Pa. 
. Sarah Wolf, Chambersburg, Pa, 
Mrs, V. L. Buchnell, Chicago. 


R. 8. Hurd, Wichita, Kansas. 
Walter Stern, Milwaukee, Wis. 

A. D. Goodman, Duluth, Minn. 
Addie H. Davis, Aurora, Mo. 

H. K, Schafer, Omaha, Neb, 

oO. H,. Rashke, Chicago. 

Mrs, J. C. Adderly, Chicago. 

Mrs. C. A. Balch, Chicago. 

Miss C. C. McLean, Chicago. 

Mrs. C, A. Hitz, Girard, Kansas. 

Mrs. William 8S, Rowe, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Mrs. Fred N. Rowe, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Mrs. W. W. Durham, Chicago. 

Mrs. M. Alis Balch, Chicago. 

Miss H,. Howard, Aurora, Mo. 


Mrs. 
Mrs, 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs, 
Mrs. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PurtapEtpui, Pa., July 2.—There was 
a very weak and unsettled feeling in the 
flour market this week, due to the sharp 
decline in wheat, and mill limits were 
reduced fully 50c bbl and in some cases 
more. Business was very dull, as buyers 
were unwilling to operate. The market 
closed largely nominal at revised quota- 
tions. Rye flour and millfeed were also 
lower, with demand light. 


NOTES 

A barn on the farm of the Horn & 
Hardart Baking Co. was burned Wednes- 
day. Loss, $15,000. 

The William J. Wilson Co., flour bro- 
kers and merchants, has been incorpo- 
rated, with $2,000 capital. 

The Bergner & Engel Brewing Co.’s 
plant, Thirty-first and Jefferson streets, 
has been sold to the Keystone Grains’ 
Products Co. for $85,000. The lot, 150x 
200, is occupied by a factory, stock 
house, engine house and storage house. 

A committee headed by John Wana- 
maker has completed plans to receive 
voluntary contributions for a flour fund 
with which a vessel will be stocked and 
sent from Philadelphia to the famine 
stricken districts in Armenia. 

The bureau of plant industry an- 
nounces that the new pure seed law in 
this state went into effect yesterday, 
spite of the fact that the state has been 
unable to supply printed copies of the 
law, owing to the printing situation. 
Samples will be taken generally through- 
out the trade... To meet the emergency, 
the bureau has issued mimeographed 
copies of important sections of the new 
law, which establishes certain seeds as 
agricultural and others as nuisances, and 
requires certain statements on labels. 

Samuet S, Danrets. 





LOS ANGELES 

Los Ancexes, Cat., July 2.—Buyers of 
flour for the most part are now holding 
off for new crop prices to reach a more 
stabilized basis. Only those who require 
some old wheat flour in preference to 
starting on the new early in the season 
are booking. 

Both old and new wheat flour prices 
are now being quoted, which causes a 
wide spread. Kansas standard patents 
in cotton 98’s, car lot shipments, f.o.b. 
Los Angeles, are being offered at $7.95@ 
8.60; Dakotas, $10@11; Montanas, $8.75 
@9.75; Idaho, from $7.50 up. Family 
sizes Dakotas from warehouse, basis cot- 
ton 98’s, are quoted at $11@11.50, and 
Kansas at $8.75@9.60. 

In the feed market locally, the follow- 
ing prices will furnish a fair idea: cot- 
tonseed products, $29 ton, basis 36 per 
cent protein content; Kansas bran, $26 
@28; local mixed millfeed, $34@35; 
Utah-Idaho red mixed feed, $31@32; 
Utah-Idaho white mixed feed, $33@35. 


NOTES 

J. H. Moore, president Wichita (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., spent several days 
in Los Angeles this week. 

George Howard, of the Northern Grain 
& Warehouse Co. and president of the 
local grain exchange, spent several days 
this week in Imperial valley on business. 

W. R. Gorrz. 





Pending Trademarks 

The following trademarks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Diamond Crisp”; No. 139,394. Owner, 
Diamond Pure Food Co., Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Used on pancake flour. 

“P and D”; No. 142,522. 
Dwyer Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
feed for horses and mules, 
laying mash for hens. 

“Premo”; No. 142,526. Owner, Pease & 
Dwyer Co., Memphis, Tenn. Used on poul- 
try and chicken feed, and sweet feed for 
horses and mules. 

“Day Star,” with figure of a star; No. 
143,560, Owner, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 


Used on sweet 
hog feed, and 


Owner, Pease & : 


71 


Kansas City, Kansas, and Kansas City, Mo. 
Used on wheat flour. 


“Pan-Ola”’; No. 144,658. Owner, M. Ainsa 
& Sons, Inc., El Paso, Texas. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Diploma”; No. 144,661. Owner, Samuel 


Bell & Sons, Philadelphia. Used on wheat 


flour, 
“Convoy,” with picture of a ship; No. 
144,665. Owner, Colorado Milling & Ble- 


vator Co., Denver, Colo., and Weiser, Idaho. 
Used on wheat flour. 

“Ameo,” in triangle; No. 144,674. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
Used on wheat flour. 


Crop Year Wheat Receipts by Grade 

Total amounts of wheat of each class and 
grade, in terms of carloads, inspected on 
arrival at all inspection points by inspec- 
tors licensed under the United States Grain 
Standards Act, from July 1, 1920, to May 
31, 1921, with the corresponding figures for 
the preceding year: 


Owner, 
Wash, 













































































Dark northern spring— 1920-21 1919-20 
BOs O caccccccesccsces 39,622 4,626 
Bees BD cevavcctccoscecs 138,597 3,485 
Gy © deecccevseceedes 20,894 9,625 
All others .........+. 38,176 23,747 

Totals .ccccccccces 112,289 41,483 

Northern spring— 

TS Pre  TTTrT Ter 2,773 4,200 
BUG, B ceccccedevcceves 2,226 3,125 
Be DS e6veecevsneveeee 1,737 7,196 
All otherg ....ccccsces 3,985 14,420 

+, PETE TICTTET 10,721 28,941 

Red spring— 

BR BD vccccsicceccsesee 98 136 
No. : “TETTELELETEL Te 48 100 
BIO, B vecvoccccccioces 58 114 
All p A ee ecccccocce 137 157 
TOCA oc cvcecsecs ° 341 507 
Total hard red spring... 123,351 70,931 

Amber durum— 

BO. BD cccccecsvesscece 976 709 
Bs B66 N0 686 Cos seeuee 6,653 4,996 
Ble: B scvcccccccsccsse 2,227 2,572 
All OCROTS 2 cccccecsese 1,068 1,778 

Weta oo ccccsceses 10,924 10,055 

Durum— 

BUG. 2 ccccccccoccccece 211 146 
Be, BD eccoeseceseseces 2,099 1,221 
Bs BH ecaasevdeceeccce 1,542 574 
All OtHOTS ..cscccccces 1,252 611 

BORER cc occceveces 5,104 2,552 

Red durum— 

BE, DB cecccccccvcceces 1,065 468 
BP BD secccovecvcceves 467 378 
BIO, BS ccscccoccvcoccer 147 105 
All GUEEE dacccccavecs 140 127 
ZOOREE oe te cececcve 1,819 1,078 
Total durum ........... 17,847 13,685 

Dark hard winter— 

WHO. DB cceccccvecvececs 8,895 2,014 
BA B cccewecccevecece 15,734 4,465 
INO. 8 ccccsecccceccecs 9,978 4,439 
All OtHOPS .ccccccseccs 5,825 2,625 

DWetals .ccccccecece 40,432 13,543 

Hard. winter— 

BOO, BD ceccscccccvceses 54,668 9,507 
No. ; eee deer eseenese 97,975 53,919 
WO, B cvccvscevccceses 41,584 64,279 
All saan eecccecccese 40,625 62,969 

WOtals cc cccvccccece 234,852 190,674 

Yellow hard winter— 

WIG. 2 cccvcccseveccece 146 648 
Ms. BD one 600600408606 233 3,421 
WMO. 8 cccccccccscesece 98 4,340 
All GERACE cccccecceses 136 4,147 
BOCES oc avccceeces 613 12,556 
Total hard red winter... 275,897 216,773 

Red winter— 

WO, 2 cccvccccccecccses 15,476 7,867 
NO. B cccccccseccccsee 34,372 74,092 
BOM B cecccenseccvsses 13,104 60,283 
All GEROTS cccccccsecss 14,681 42,340 

DOA cocvevesscaves 77,633 184,582 

Red Walla— 

NO, 2 cccccccesccccege 774 1,143 - 
WO. B cccecvcccvcessce 756 867 
BE BS cccccceveesocces 174 120 
Et GREE oc cevoveccccs 154 79 
Totals cecccecesecs 1,858 2,209 
Total soft red winter... 79,491 186,791 

Hard white— 

BHO. BD cccccccccccecese 336 1,897 
BO. B cccccccccsvecece 1,619 2,219 
BO, B cccceccccsccccee 1,526 1,334 
pS Se 1,616 1,319 

WOOO oc ccccccccce 5,097 6,769 

Soft white— 

BO BD. ccecsscevesssces 787 1,146 
BOO, B cccccccccesvcses 5,915 5,422 
BO | accvcectcscceses 1,625 1,820 
All others ........+..+. 734 625 
DOG ccccecosesss 9,061 9,013 
Total common white.... 14,158 15,782 

White club— 

WEG, 2 cccccccveccecces 1,307 4,013 
BIOs B ceccccccseeteice 4,108 4,889 
WHO. B wcccccccccccceces 3,147 2,555 
All others ........ oove 1,023 386 
Total white club ....... 9,585 11,843 

Mixed wheat— 

Qe B cwcccccvoccveuce 16,197 4,978 

BO, BD cccsesccvessovce 35,457 19,186 
BO BD. cS een views 000 508 17,410 17,667 

All CCROTS 22s vccsesees 14,323 13,638 
Total mixed wheat...... 83,387 55,469 
Grand totals ............. 603,716 571,274 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








MILWAUKEE, JULY 2 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent .......escceesecces $8.50@9.40 
Spring straight ...........0eeeees 7.85 @8.95 
PEERS CIOGE occ ccccccccscccccccecs 6.40@7.40 
BOCOME CIOMF 2 ccc cecccccccncccece 5.00@5.25 


Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, straight 
TES MBOUP, GOT on cccvevccvececere 
Kansas patent 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs 
Corn meal, 100 ibs 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs 

MILLFEED—Lower. 
prompt shipment, 





Fair 


inquiry Ser 
but little business pass- 
ing. Offers light, but sellers willing to sac- 
rifice profits to move stuff. Bran and mid- 
diings on parity, representing decline of $1 


@1.50 ton. Standard bran, $15.50@16.50; 
standard fine middlings, $15.50@16.50; flour 
middlings, $20@22; hominy feed, $24.50; red 
dog, $26.50@28; rye feed, $13@14; old 
process oil meal, $31@32; cottonseed meal, 
$37@39; brewers’ dried grains, $21.50@22; 
gluten feed, $27.60,—all in 100-lb sacks, 
WHEAT—Declined 7@9c. Receipts, 67 
cars; last week, 156. Premiums firm to 
higher, under small offerings and fair mill- 
ing and shipping inquiry. No. 1 northern, 
$1.37@1.43; No, 2, $1.31@1.37; No. 3, $1.27@ 
1.31; No. 4, $1.12@1.17; No. 5, $1.02@1.06; 
No, 1 red winter, $1.30@1.31; No. 2 red, 
$1.28@1.29; No, 3 red, $1.26@1.28. 
RYE—Declined 8@ic. Receipts, 21 cars; 
last week, 18. Daily receipts negligible, but 
demand not pressing. Millers doing little. 
Activity awaits new crop. Premiums re- 


——— No. 1, $1.21%; No. 2, $1.20%@ 
1.20%; No, 3, $1.18@1.20; No, 4, $1.15@ 
1.19% 


CORN—Declined 2@2%c. 
ears; last week, 616. Good 
shipping demand keeps market sharply 
cleaned up, despite moderate offerings. Dis- 
counts increasing. Yellow establishes pre- 
mium over white. No, 2 white, 60% @60\%c; 
No. 2 yellow, 60% @61c; No. 2 mixed, 60% @ 
60 %c. 

OATS—Declined 2%c. Receipts, 149 cars; 
last week, 182. Offerings fair, and demand 
good from cereal buyers and shipping inter- 
ests. Discount unchanged to \c less, No. 3 
white spot ranging %c under July price. 
No. 2 white, 36% @386%c; No. 3 white, 35% 
@35%c; No. 4 white, 34@385c; sample grade, 
33 @ 34¢. 

BARLEY—Declined 4@6c. Receipts, 143 
cars; last week, 168. Slow and easy, with 
choice malting in fair request, but other 
qualities neglected. Iowa is quoted at 55@ 
65c, as to quality; Wisconsin, 58@66c; Min- 
nesota, 52@66c; Dakota, 50@65c; feed and 
rejected, 50@656c. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts, 661 
industrial and 











7-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls... 24,500 12,160 20,500 14,070 
Wheat, bus.. 90,450. 32,400 33,425 53,240 
Corn, bus,... 941,925 719,200 824,068 290,390 
Oats, bus.... 315,185 284,820 258,925 300,970 
Barley, bus. - 211,665 111,240 109,720 653,650 
Rye, bus..... 27,800 41,100 31,110 18,610 
Feed, tons... 1,740 368 4,579 4,527 
ST. LOUIS, JULY 2 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b, St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Pivet Patent .ccccccccccccccccscces $8.00@8.20 
BtamGarG 2. cccccvcccaccccseccecss 7.75 @8.00 
Firat clear .....csccccccese cecces 6.00 @6.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
PRMD 0 ci Sc cvcccccciccededtoose 6.75 @7.00 
Straight wicccccccs 6.00@6.25 
First clear 5.25 @5.75 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
PAGO cccccvecccccrvcvsccvecece - 6.75@7.10 
BUPMIMRt ncccccccccscccaceveccces 6.00 @6.50 
Piret ClOAP .nccccrccccccsccces -»» 5.00@5.25 
MILLFEED—tThe millfeed situation is 


practically unchanged from a week ago. 
Mixed car sales continue to absorb most the 
feed mills have to offer, and no car lot sales 
were reported. Prices on hard and soft 
winter wheat bran declined, while middlings 
are somewhat firmer. Quotations, per ton, 
in 100-lb sacks: hard winter bran, $14.75@ 
15; soft wheat bran, $15.50@16; gray shorts, 
$20@21. 

WHEAT—Soft winter wheat declined 
about 5@1l0c. A light local milling demand 
reported, about equal to offerings. Very few 
track offerings of hard wheat. Demand 
good, Scarcely enough hard wheat was of- 
fered to establish values. Receipts, 173 cars, 
against 226 last week. Cash prices: No. 1 
red, old, $1.836@1.38; No. 2 red, new $1.23, 
old $1.35@1.37; No. 3 red, new $1.22, old 
$1.32@1.34; No. 4 red, new $1.21. 

CORN—Cash demand fair, but offerings 
exceed demand. Prices more or less fol- 
lowed the trend of the wheat market, clos- 
ing about 8c lower on the week. Receipts, 
140 cars, against 172. Cash prices: No. 1 
yellow, 59% @60c; No. 2 yellow, 59@59%c; 
No, 3 yellow, 58c; No. 5 yellow, 54c; No. 6 
yellow, 55c; No. 1 white, 68@63%wv; No. 2 
white, 63c; No. 3 white, 62%c; No. 6 white, 
59c. 

OATS—Only a fair demand for cash oats 


at declining prices. Receipts, 110 cars, 
against 162. Cash prices: No. 1 oats, 36c; 
No, 2 oats, 36c; No. 3 oats, 35% @36c; No. 4 
oats, 33@35%c; No. 1 mixed, 35%c; No. 2 
mixed, 33c, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

r-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1921 1920 1921 1920 
92,470 89,220 80,340 95,280 
419,544 603,636 313,540 290,170 
248,300 871,000 240,300 485,860 
270,000 562,000 252,910 328,050 
5,600 1,710 
16,000 6,170 


Fiour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 
Rye, bus..... 1,100 
Barley, bus.. 19,200 


KANSAS CITY, JULY 2 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 





flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

Patent ...cccces $7.60@8.00 
DEPRMS. coccccccccccoesesseocess 6.90 @7.25 
First clear - 5.50@6.50 
Second clear 4.75 @5.25 





MILLFEED—Very little consumptive de- 
mand, and supplies liberal. Some business 
for deferred shipment of bran for July to 
September delivery, but most mills prefer to 
store it rather than sell for further ship- 
ment at present low levels. Jobbers hope 
for long hot-spell to revive buying. Quota- 
tions, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $11@ 
12; brown shorts, $12@13; gray shorts, $14 
@15. 

WHBAT—After a collapse, Tuesday, un- 
equaled since shortly after removal of gov- 
ernment control over'a year ago, caused by 
huge offerings from, the country of new and 
old crop grain, nearness of new crop move- 
ment and absence of investment buying on 
account of delayed action on the Tincher- 
Capper bill, the wheat market recovered 
confidence the last of the week, and buying 
was satisfactory. Buying of dark hard was 
of general character, and mills competed 
keenly for milling qualities. After Tues- 
day’s drop of 10@22c, prices ruled firmer 
for the most part. Soft wheat only in lim- 
ited demand, and prices declined. Cash 
prices: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.21@1.24, No. 2 
$1.19@1.22, No. 3 $1.17@1.19, No. 4 $1.13@ 
1.16; soft wheat, No, 1 $1.25@1.26, No. 2 
$1.22@1.23, No. 3 $1.21@1.22, No. 4 $1.18@ 
1,20. 


CORN—White and yellow were in fairly 
good demand, while mixed was comparative- 
ly slow. Prices irregular. Cash prices: 
white corn, No. 2 60@60%c, No. 3 59@60c, 
No, 4 58@58%c; yellow corn, No. 2 52% @ 
53c, No. 3 52@52%c, No. 4 51@51%c; mixed 
corn, No. 2 51@51%c, No. 3 49@50c, No, 4 
47 @49c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
o— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 


1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls. 9,425 10,400 72,150 54,275 
Wh’'t, bus.1,605,150 973,350 1,175,850 1,050,300 


Corn, bus.. 432,250 287,500 330,000 138,750 
Oats, bus.. 158,100 61,000 10,500 37,500 
Rye, bus... ..... 18,700 3,300 2,200 
Barley, bus 79,500 42,000 6,500 16,900 
Bran, tons. 1,420 800 4,080 2,940 
Hay, tons.. 1,728 10,944 528 2,808 





CHICAGO, JULY 2 


FLOUR—Pricea, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


MBOTOMAMES wcccccccccccccscccce $9.35 @9.45 
Spring patents, jute ............. 8.25 @8.80 
Spring straights, jute ............ 8.10@8.40 
Spring clears, jute .............. 5.75 @6.25 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ....... 4.65 @5.00 


City mills’ spring patents, jute.... 8.60@8.90 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ....... «++ +$6.25@7.25 
Straight, southern, jute ......... 6.00 @6.35 
Clear, southern, jute ........... - 5.25@56.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $7.00 @7.50 
Patent, 95 per cent ......... eeeee 6.50@6.75 
CHORE, MORONS, FUE .ccccccccccces 5.50@5.75 
RYE FLOUR 4 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl....$6.75@7.00 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 6.55 @6.60 


WHEAT—Market weak and prices 1@3c 
lower, with premiums 2@7c lower, dark 
hard winter leading. Closing premiums, 
compared with July: No. 1 red 4@6c over, 
No. 2 red 3@4c over, No. 3 red 1@2c over, 
No. 4 red July to ic over, No. 1 hard 10@12c 
over, No. 2 hard 8@l0c over, No. 3 hard 
5@6c over, No. 4 hard 2@38c over, No. 1 
dark hard 12@l1l4c over, No. 2 dark hard 
10@12c over, No. 3 dark hard 7@8c over, 
No. 4 dark hard 4@5c over, No. 1 northern 
13@1i7c over, No. 2 northern 8@18c over, 
No. 3-northern July to 8c over, No. 4 north- 
ern July to 10c under, No. 1 dark northern 
34@37c over, No. 2 dark northern 27@29c 
over, No. 3 dark northern 10@1l5c over, No. 4 
dark northern 8c over to 5c under. 

Range of prices, with comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 red.... 129% @142% 188 @141% 275@282 
2 red.... 188 @140 135% @143 276@280 
1 hard... 137 @146% 139% @148% 277@... 
2 hard... 184% @144 136% @145% 273@280 
1 dk hd. 141 @148 143% @148\% at 
1 nor, s.. a? dnsee edge oh 280@. 
SiMe, Gao coed cs ease 14 -@. 
1 dk n... 158 aisi 152% o1660% 290@ 
| 9 Seer eae 149% @160 -@. 
Soenie Wake moved iedbibesty, with 


elevator people the best buyers. Offerings 
were liberal. Blockading of Canadian ports 
by recent heavy shipments from Chicago 
made export business slow. The range: 


This week Last week Last year 





1 mix.... 57% @61% “es eevee Mecces 
2 mix.... 57% @61% 61 @64% .....@..... 
3 mix.... 57 @61 61 @62% 170% @179 
4 mix.... 566 @58 60 @61%169 @176% 
6 mix.... ....@....57 @61% .....@..... 
6 mix.... 51 @655 64 eed 166 @172 
1 yellow. 568 @62%61 @63%.....@..... 
2 yellow. 57% @62% 614% @63% ..... stcoe 
3 yellow. 57 @60% 61 @62%174 @180 
4 yellow. 55 @59 60 @61 173%@178 
5 yellow. 52 @57 @175 
6 yellow. 51 @655 @174 
1 white.. 567% @62 oBicces 
2 white... 58 @62 eesee 
3 white... 57 @60 @184 
@ WEERR ec. coceceec GO DER occ ce Bascce 
5 white... 583%@........ @ @..... 
6 white.. 50% @56 64 @57_ .....@..... 


OATS—Shipping business was active part 
of the week, but fell off toward the last. 
Country offerings were fair. No, 2 white 
sold at July price to 4c under, and No, 3 
white at 1%@2c under July. Little has 
been done in the way of buying new oats to 


arrive, Theo range: 

This week Last week Last year 
1 white. 35 @38% 87% @39% 113 @117 
2 white. 35 @38% 37% @40 110% @117 
3 white. 32% @38 36 @39 107% @115% 
4 white. 314% @34 344% @36% 104 @110 


RYE—Market unsettled, with a range of 
$1.22@1.28 for No. 2, against $1.19% @1.28 
last week and $2.16@2.21 last year. The 
close, Friday, was 8c over July, which was 
$1.17% @1.18, with September $1.08%. 

BARLEY—tTrade was limited by the small 
offerings, and market firmer at the last. 
The week’s range was 55@67c, against 58@ 
69c last week and $1.40@1.55 last year, with 
the close, Friday, at 56@63c for malting. 

CORN GOODS—Trade moderate, and 
prices are holding well. Corn flour $1.67%, 
corn meal $1.85, cream meal $1.70, pearl 
hominy $1.90, granulated hominy $1.85, oat- 
meal $2.92%, car lots, per 100 lbs. Rolled 
oats, $2.60 per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—Trade light at $31@ 
31.50 ton, f.0.b, Chicago. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 
--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbis..... 163 148 88 79 
Wheat, bus.... 293 249 284 572 
Corn, BUS. ...0- 2,788 2,627 1,363 747 
Oats, bus...... 1,675 1,238 1,074 820 
Rye, bus....... 26 100 3 21 
Barley, bus.... 116 233 48 75 





TOLEDO, JULY 2 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b, mill, $6.75@6.90; spring, $9@9.10, 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b, 
Toledo: - 


Winter wheat bran ........... $17.50@19.00 


Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 18.75 @ 20.25 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 20.00 @ 21.50 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags....... « eevee + @33,00 


Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag ... -@ 5.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 37 cars, 14 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 59 cars, 41 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 65 cars, 56 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





-Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1921 1920 1921 1920 

Wheat, bus.. 46,200 64,400 24,710 33,130 

Corn, bus.... 73,750 80,000 50,355 31,700 

Oats, bus.... 133,250 84,050 42,100 11,080 

BUFFALO, JULY 2 

FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 
carloads: Spring 

Best patent spring .............. $9.00@9.10 


PEE MORONS Cece weccrcvacceceee 
WRPEe GUAGE occ cccdcicver 

Second clear 
Rye, pure white 





See. SEE” wih wen beenscceweeeee 

| Be eee eee R 
Standard middlings, per ton.... @19.00 
BEImOR TO0E .n.cccccccccsccccces @ 24.50 
Flour middlings .............+.. «+» @26.50 
Red dog, per tom ......eseseee8 - @31.50 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ...... » whee 

Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 29.50 @30.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 29.50@30.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ... -@26.50 
Gluten feed, per ton .......... - @32.43 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... - @41.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent... -»@38.50 
Oil meal, per ton ............+. 33.50@..... 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks ....... -»-@ 2.95 
Oat feed, sacked, per ton ...... 8.00@ 9.00 
Milo, No, 3, 100 Ibs ......... so. 1,80@.... 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs ........... eeee+@ 3.35 


_WHEAT—Millers were not interested to 
any extent in soft winter wheat, even at the 
low prices asked. There were sales at $1.35 
for good to choice milling wheat, with a 
few cars held above that price at the close 
and no demand. The spot spring wheat of- 
fered on track was of undesirable quality. 

CORN—Receipts were fairly liberal, and 
demand good, mostly from millers. The de- 
cline was only about ic for the week, al- 
though the feeling was easy at the close, as 
buyers were not inclined to take hold, on 
account of the holidays. At the same time 
they considered prices low. Closing:, No. 1 


No. 3 yellow, 68c; 
6 yellow, 62c,—on 


and No. 2 yellow, 69c; 
No. 4 yellow, 65%c; No. 
track, through billed. 

OATS—Active through the week, but buy- 
ers followed the option closely. The lower 
grades were held at a higher premium and 
sold more readily. Closing: No. 1 white, 
41%c; No. 2 white, 41%c; No. 3 white, 
40%c; No. 4 white, 39c,—on track, through 
billed, 

BARLEY—Light demand, and market 
weak and lower. Malting was quoted at 73 
@78c, and feed at 68@72c, on track, through 
billed; lake shipment, malting 73@78c, c.i.f. 
Buffalo. 

RYE—None in market and no inquiry. 





PHILADELPHIA, JULY 2 
FLOUR—Receipts, 1,800 bbls, and 7,707,- 
073 lbs in sacks. Exports, 5,166 sacks to 
Hamburg, 25,066 to Rotterdam, 3,000 to 
Manchester, 2,000 to Bristol and 1,200 to 
Antwerp. Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks: 


Gram -Gemt wmebet occ ccc ccqecce $8.25 @8.75 
Spring standard patent .......... 7.75 @8.25 
Spring first clear .......... seeeee 6.50@7.00 
Hard winter short patent ....... 7.40@7.80 
Hard winter straight ............ 6.90@7.40 
Soft winter straight ............. 6.00 @6.75 

RYB FLOUR—Dull and lower. Offerings 


moderate but ample. We quote on a basis 
of $8@8.50 bbl in sacks, according to qual- 
ity. 

WHEAT—Unsettled, showing a _ further 
decline of l4c this week. Export business 
fair. Receipts, 248,761 bus; exports, 575,374; 
stock, 561,090. Quotations, car lots, in ex- 
port elevator: 

WOO. BS FOR Whmtel .ccccscccccesace $1.36@1.41 
No, 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 1.21@1.26 

Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No, 2; 
No, 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
lle under No, 2. Sample according to qual- 
ity. 

MILLFEED—Dull and unsettled. 
tions: 


Spring bran 


Quota- 


eee eresccccecccces $22.50@23.00 


Gott winter Bram ....cccccccccs - @24.00 
Standard middlings ........... 23. 00@23. 50 
i! re 29.00 @ 30.00 
RR 35.00 @36.00 

CORN—Demand light, and 3c lower. Re- 
ceipts, 98,046 bus; exports, 55,714; stock, 
760,136. Quotations: car lots, in export ele- 


vator, No. 2 72@73c, No. 3 70@7ic 
CORN PRODUCTS—Dull and unchanged. 
Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 
Granulated yellow meal, 


100-1b sacks 
fancy ....... $2.15 





Granulated white meal, fancy ........° 2.25 
White corn flour, fancy ........ssee6. - 8.36 
OATS—Dull and 3%c lower. Receipts, 


79,319 bus; stock, 210,084. Quotations: No. 
2 white, 45@45%c; No. 3 white, 44% @45c. 
OATMEAL-—Demand light, and prices 
largely nominal. Quotations: ground oat- 
meal, 100-lb sacks, $5.90; rolled, steam or 
kiln-dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $6; patent 
cut, per two 100-lb sacks, $9.23; pearl bar- 
ley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $4, 





DULUTH, JULY 2 
FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.o.b. mills, at 
Duluth-Superior, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 


Today Year ago 

Family patent ..... $8.50@8.75 $14.05@14.25 
Bakers patent ..... 8.15@8.40 13.80@14.00 
First clear, jute.... 6.75@7.25 11.50@11.76 
Second clear, jute... 5.00@5.50 9.50@10.00 
No. 2 semolina ..... 7.80@8.05 14.40@14.60 
Durum patent ..... 7.565@7.80 13.90@14.10 

RYB FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b. mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $7.50; No. 2 straight, $6.80; No. 
3 dark, $5.70; No. 5 dark, $6.80; No. 8 rye, 
$5.85. 


WHEAT—tThe cash market was dull, with 
receipts falling off. Spring wheat was very 
slow. Durum was somewhat more active, 
with mills taking the better grades. The 
seaboard demand for durum was very poor. 
The tendency of the market was declining, 
although unfavorable weather conditions 
stiffened it occasionally. September was 
down 10c early in the week, but closed Fri- 
day with a loss of 5c from June 25. July 
was weaker, closing 9%c off. 


GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents per bushel: 


‘Dark northern——————,, 


ee 
June No. 1 No. 2 No. 8 

25.. 1438 @165 137 @161 128 @146 
27.. 141 .@168 1385 @159 126 @144 
28.. 130 '@152 124 @148 115 @133 


29.. 132 @154 126 @150 117 @135 
30.. 132% @160% 126% @153% 119% @1411% 


July 
1... 183% @161% 127% @154% 120%@1412% 
| ese Pe ere Bivcve. vvaes DPescce 
*Holiday. 
-—— Amber durum—, -—Durum—, 
June No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No, 2 
25. "132% © 137% 130% @136% 130% 128% 
27. 129 @134 127 @133 127 126 
28. 122% @127% 120% @126% 120% 118% 
29. 125% @130% 123% @129% 123% 121% 
xf 125% @130% 123% @124% 123% 121% 
July 
1.. 125 @1384 123 @133 123 121 
STC rere ts lr Oe sss Ds eae bark 
*Holiday. 
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July 6, 1921 


Daily. closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 

June 2 mixed 3 white No. 1 Barley 
25... 55% 86% 119% 43@61 
27... 54% 85% 120 43@61 
28... 52% 33% 114% 43@61 
29... 55% 84% 120 43@61 
30... 54% 83% 116% 43@61 
July 

1.... 55% 84% 117% “ae 
»* 

*Holiday. 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 
o—Spring— - Durum ‘ 
a“ Sept. July Sept. Oct. 
June 25.. 131% 180% 129% ..... 
June 27.. 134 129 127 ees 
June 28.. 123 124 120% 119 
June 29.. 125 125 123% 123 
June 30.. 125% 125% 128% 123% 
July 1... 126% 126% 123 122% 
JGR Bese cdecs “weed s0008 ‘eaews 
“Holiday. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 








Spring .... 200 179 10 46265 9 6 
Durum .... 399 442 563 115 612 ee 
Winter .... q 3 oe oe 40 ° 
Totals .. 603 624 63 380 661 6 
COPE seccee 118 - ee 76 ee oe 
Oats 2.05. 37 «6156 18 2 
Bonded... .. e4 1 uae ee _ 
RYO cccccce 71 421 205 95 3825 177 
Barley .... 80 30 252 78 53 4424 
Bonded... ee ca 27 ee oe ee 
Flaxseed .. 162 77 55 10 65 30 
Bonded... oe a 20 oe oe ee 
GRAIN STOCKS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, July 2, 


and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
7 Wheat stocks—, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1,2 dkn 
1, 2 nor 168 31 62 34 8 8 
3 dk nor 
3 nor 36 43 oe 17 27 
All other 
spring .. 140 455 il 35 79 1 
1, 2am a} 
1, 2 dur 86 283 (214 38 149 18 
All other 
durum .. 470 408 31 57 75 11 
Winter ... 8 55 oe 2 2 o6 
Mixed .... 138 9 1 153. 159 28. 
Totals ..1,046 1,284 319 3836 499 66 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-— Domestic—, -——Bonded——, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
GeO svaces 166 ée 
ee 5,698 164 206 ee oe "4 
ee 83 386 717 ee 0% o 
Barley .... 83 167 221 2 ee 116 
Flaxseed ..1,319 456 104 43 2 55 
FLAXSEED 


Futures were active, the trade at times 
being the heaviest for weeks. The crushing 
interests were buying during most of the 
week, and there was also good buying from 
the country. The crop news from flax grow- 
ing territory was disturbing, and the cause 
of much of the strength. Deliveries July 
1 aggregated 565,000 bus. Early in the week 
the market was weak, selling off about 10c, 
but from there it advanced, reaching its 
high point Friday, and closing practically at 
the top. Fall futures gained 6@6%c on the 
week. 

Range of flaxseed futures: 

lose———,, 
July 3 
June 27 High Low July1 1920 
July ..$1.84 $1.90% $1.75 $1.90 $3.81 
Sept. . 1.87% 1.95 1.79% 1.94% 3.89 
Oct. ., 1.90 1,97 1.81 1.96% 3.89 


JUNE GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments of grain at Du- 
luth-Superior for June this year and last 
were as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-Receipts—, -Shipments— 
192 1921 1920 























Wheat— 1921 
Spring ....... 1,314 711 1,016 769 
DOFUM ....60% 1,554 1,951 1,400 2,298 
_ ee 97 125 79 47 
Tetew .ciue 2,965 2,787 2,495 3,114 
Bonded ...... 40 Oe 1 eee 
SS S.6SS se 569 eos 405 eae 
eee 568 ove 170 29 
Bonded .... TT 59 eee rr 
TE? £08 69.690 6 700 8=©1,640 776 1,945 
Marley ......; 442 85 402 73 
Bonded ..-. 2 eee ove eee 
Flaxseed ..... 467 620 371 153 
Totals ..... 8,718 5,191 7,115 5,314 





BALTIMORE, JULY 2 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


Spring first patents ............. $8.50@8.75 
Spring standard patent .......... 8.00 @8.25 
Hard winter short patent ........ 8.00 @8.25 
Hard winter standard grade ..... 7.50@7.75 
Soft winter short patent ......... 7.25 @7.50 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 5.75@6.00 
Rye flour, white ....... envonee + 7.25@7.75 
Rye flour, standard ............. 6.50 @7.00 
City mills’ jobbing prices: | 
City mills’ spring patent ............. $9.75 
City mills’ blended patent ........... 9.75 
City mills’ winter patent ............. 9.00 
City mills’ winter straight ........... 8.35 


MILLFEED—Easier as to spring bran; 
otherwise unchanged and dull throughout. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $22.50@23; soft winter bran, $25@26; 
standard middlings, $23@24; flour mid- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


dlings, $29@30; red dog, $86; city mills’ 
middlings, $23@24. 
WHEAT—Declined 6% @13%c; demand 


and movement moderate. Receipts, 434,825 
bus; exports, 738,573; stock, 409,472. Clos- 
ing prices: spot No, 2 red winter, $1.46%; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.24; July, 
$1.23%; range of new southern for week, 
78c@ $1.33. 

CORN—Up %c; movement and demand 
small. Receipts, 46,915 bus; exports, 174,- 
114; stock, 787,006. Closing prices: domestic 
No. 8 yellow or better, track, 73%c; con- 
tract spot, 7lc; range of southern for week, 
69% @73%c; spot near-by yellow cob, bbl, 
$3.70 @3.75. 

OATS—Easier; demand and movement al- 
most nil. Receipts, 5,374 bus; stock, 174,- 
765. Closing prices: No, 2 white, domestic, 
45%c; No. 3 white, domestic, 45c. 

RYE—Lost 5%c; movement and demand 
light. Receipts, 141,698 bus; exports, 335,- 
$85; stock, 146,892. Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, $1.36%; a southern bag 
lot of new, $1.25. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 
Receipts and exports in June, with com- 
parisons (000’s omitted): 


--Receipts—, -—Exports—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 






Flour, bbis...., 132 346 93 316 
Wheat, bus - 1,997 3,067 1,989 2,233 
Corn, bus...... 1,952 226 1, = 65 
Oats, bus...... 81 121 220 
Rye, bus....... 860 2,745 1, 233 2,633 
Barley, bus 27 eee 36 ene 
Malt, bus...... eee 65 eee eee 
Millfeed, tons. 2 1 


Receipts poet exports from Jan. 1 to July 
1, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 

--Receipts— -—Exports—, 

1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbis..... 640 1,235 344 1,507 
Wheat, bus.... 7,376 8,094 9,412 6,295 
Corn, bus...... 16,051 2,504 14,622 454 
Oats, bus...... 992 2,386 577 1,891 
Rye, bus....... 7,824 14,417 8,125 13,135 
Barley, bus.... 516 59 933 70 
Buckwheat, bus. 2 oes 
Millfeed, tons.. 8 7 





BOSTON, JULY 2 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short..... $9.50@10.00 
Spring patents, standard........ 8.25@ 9.50 
Hard winter patents .........+. 8.25@ 8.75 
Soft winter patents .......++++.- 7.50@ 8.00 
Soft winter straights ........... 7.00@ 7.25 
Soft winter clears .........++.+:+ 6.00@ 6.75 
Rye flour, white patent ......... 8.00@ 8.25 


MILLFEED—Slow demand, with market 
lower on all grades, Spring bran, $23.50; 
winter bran, $24; middlings, $23.50@25; 
mixed feed, $25.75@27.50; red dog, $34.50; 
gluten feed, $35.28; hominy feed, $32; stock 
feed, $32; oat hulls, reground, $13; cotton- 
seed meal, $38.50@42.50,—all in 100’s, 

CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet demand, with 
market barely steady. Granulated yellow 
corn meal, $1.95; bolted yellow, $1.90; feed- 
ing, $1.60; cracked corn, $1.60,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Market firmer, with better 
demand. Rolled is quoted at $3.15, and cut 
and ground at $3.46, in 90-lb sacks, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
7-Receipts—, -—Stocks——, 


Flour, bbis....°14,210 25,175: ..... «weees 
Corn, bus..... 1,430 2,400 2,205 6,690 
Oats, bus..... 20,760 26,730  ..... 2,510 
Rye, DWUM..cese cesses ececcs 2,023 505 
Millfeed, tons. 134 erry ae Tey t 
Oatmeal, sacks 2,000) ..... cesses  seeee 


*Includes 990 bbls for export, compared 
with 8,465 in 1920, 


RECEIPTS DURING JUNE 


1921 1920 
Wiear, WOIS ccccccccccccces *86,695 139,572 
Wheat, DUB .cccccccccees ° 1,175 1,000 
Corn, "DUB cpecccccrccvcece 172,648 13,890 
Cats, DUB cccccccsccsccecs 84,750 138,430 
Rye, bus ...... Cccceveres . 383 oaane 
Barley, DUB ..cccccccccese coves 10,070 
Millfeed, tons............+ ° 265 212 
Corn meal, Dbia .......++. ceeee 630 
Oatmeal, CABEB ....c.ceeee cvece 100 
Oatmeal, sacks ...........+ 5,445 2,950 


*Includes 19,070 bbls for export, com- 
pared with 28,225 in 1920. 

Exports from Boston during the week 
ending July 1, 1921, 14,168 sacks flour to 
Hamburg. 





NEW YORK, JULY 2 


FLOUR—Market steady. Volume of sales 
for June largest for many months, nearly 
all old crop flour, Sales of new very few. 
Export business quiet, buyers apparently 
awaiting outcome of new crop. Prices: 
spring fancy patent, $9.50@10.25; standard 
patents, $8.25@8.75; first clears, $7.25@7.75; 
soft winter straights, $6.60@7; hard winter 
straights, $7.75@8.25; patents, $8@8.50; 
clears, $7.25@7.75; rye, $7.75@9,—all in jute. 
Receipts, 256,395 bbls. 


WHEAT—Market higher at close of week, 
on strength of export buying. Liberal of- 
ferings in Southwest influenced market. 
Rumors of large export orders from Ger- 
many on a credit basis. Prices: No. 2 red, 
ec.i.f., $1.47%; No. 2 hard winter, $1.52%; 
No. 1 northern Manitoba, $1.80%; No. 2 
mixed durum, $1.39%. Receipts, AY 652 bus. 


CORN—Market moderately active, and 
prices at close of week were weaker. The 
range: No. 2 yellow, 81%c; No. 2 mixed, 
80%c; No. 2 white, 81%c. Receipts, 341,- 
385 bus. 


OATS—Market lower, in expectation of 
large deliveries on July contracts. Prices 
ranged 47@50%c, according to quality. Re- 
ceipts, 357,813 bus, 


1921 1920 1921 1920 


MINNEAPOLIS, JULY 6 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 


July 6 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-Ib 
SOCGOM cccccrrcces $8.25@9.10 $13.90@14.30 
Standard patent 7.90@8.60 13.60@13.75 
Second patent ...... 7.70@8.10 13.20@13.50 
*First clear, jute ... 5.75@6.65 11.75@11.90 
*Second clear, jute.. ....@4.60 8.50@ 9.25 


*140-1b jutes., 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (July 6), in 
jute, were: 


July 6 Year ago 
No, 2 semolina ..... $6.85@7.10 $13.70@14.15 
Durum flour ....... 5.85@6.10 11.60@12.15 
CHOP cvcccccadsccsve 4.85 @5.00 8.75@ 9.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1921 1920 1919 1918 


July 9...6 wccoce 242,405 234,835 280,495 
July 2.... 202,700 269,165 156,110 191,195 
June 25... 231,030 341,470 230,470 281,830 
June 18... 236,925 337,900 250,260 269,275 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1921 1920 1919 1918 


SUP Dives eveser S ) ) eee 9,165 
TOY B...0 cecces iS eee 16,930 
June 25... 1,480 120,946 = .cccce 19,170 
Tune 18... cocoee $8,806 acces 17,120 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—-Exports— 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
April 30 60 68,165 174,735 147,196 2,470 1,035 
May 7. 60 68,265 165,220 141,445 730 

May 14. 60 68,615 157,060 162,525 360 

May 21. 59 65,115 152,495 163,105 eve 310 
May 28. 60 68,865 159,685 175,555 1,050 eee 
June 4. 60 68,415 131,695 137,855 1,815 335 
June 11 58 67,740 168,180 123,130 1,385 eee 
June 18 60 68,415 179,615 122,460 360 

June 25 58 67,840 175,550 149,970 360 

July 2.. 41 43,450 121,745 74,635 eee 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (July 6), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

July 6 Year ago 
SD sno cb cae ewe os $13.00@13.50 $50.00@51.50 
Stand, middlings.. 13.00@13.50 55.00@56.00 
Flour middlings... 18.00@20.00 63.00@64.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 26.00@27.00 69.00@71.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $24.75 @25.00 


No, 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 25.25@25.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 25.75@26.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 26.25@26.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks, -+-@11.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.15@ 2.20 
Corn meal, yellowf ........... 2.10@ 2.15 
VO BOG, WERE co cccccccces 6.40@ 6,50 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 4.80@ 4.90 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 6.90@ 7.00 
Graham, standard, bbist ....... 6.75@ 6.85 
Fa MPT TTT TPCT Tee otal 


Mill screenings, light, per ton.. 6.00@. 
Mill sereenings, ground, per ton. 8.00@. 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 56.00@ 9. 00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning .. 7.00@12.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton. 10.00@15.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 15.00@20.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ...... + 6.00@10.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 10.00@15.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 5.00@ 7.00 


Linseed .oil meal® ............+. 31.00 @32.00 


*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in 
sacks, **90-lb cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 1 red, No, 2 dark, No. 2 
northern, No. 2 red, July and September 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 
goes No. 1. dark No. 1 nor No, 1 red 
29. 138% @158% 133% @143% 128% @133% 
30. +» 188% @158% 133% @143% 128% @133% 


July 

1.... 130 @159 134 @144 129 @134 
BPs eeese Dovece esere > 4 ovsee coese 4 evese 
CP .ce whens Daccee oneceMaseee evsce@ecses 
5.... 180 @160 125 Sis 120 Sis 


June No. 2 dark No. 2 nor No. 2 red 
29... 133% @148% 128% @1383% 125% @128% 
30... 133% @148% 128% @133% 125% @128% 


July 

dees 134 1 129 0 126 @129 
| PRE MEET ETE CELEXMTILEL ZELLER LEE. LTP 
GP. vee Rebsce setae Doeces cic ceMiecre 
6.... 196 Sis 120 Sis 117 @120 


June July Sept. July July Sept. 
ae 


1t 
siictaay. tJuly. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yel- 
low corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 


range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis. 


during the week were, per bushel: 


June Corn Oats Rye Barley 
28... 45@46 31% @32% 109 @ill 44@60 
29... 47@48 32% @33% 112% @113% 44@60 
30... 47@48 32% @32% 113% @115% 44@60 


July 

1.... 47@48 32% @33% 113 ape 44@60 

2°. CS os: GREEKS: Cheeec cdisles @. 

C*.46 cv @ee Diese ‘codecs 3 teb60 ee @ 
*Holiday. 
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WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
J 


Saturday were: uly 3 

July 2 June 25 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 2,168,750 2,425,700 1,854,610 
Flour, bbis ...... 20,413 24,539 18,168 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,033 742 1,693 
Comm, BUS ...c00e 228,200 214,130 151,200 
Oats, bus ....... 555,900 619,030 253,440 
Barley, bus ..... 373,950 408,660 195,480 
Rye, bus ........ 75,000 99,000 119,000 


Flaxseed, bus 97,000 107,000 161,320 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 


ending Saturday were: July 3 

July 2 June 25 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,055,700 1,211,630 1,209,040 
Flour, bbis ...... 236,022 254,910 311,684 
Milistuff, tons ... 9,388 10,080 13,529 
Corm, bus ....... 146,520 218,680 131,320 
Oats, bus ....... 52,650 84,280 472,350 
Barley, bus ..... 278,530 391,200 261,950 
Be, GOD crcesces 22,400 45,570 485,740 


Flaxseed, bus ... 31,000 22,040 11,200 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
July 3 July5 July 6 
July 2 June 25 1920 1919 1918 


Corn ... 190 197 166 il 286 
Oats ...9,327 8,782 440 2,815 467 
Barley... 883 891 749 1,262 611 
Rye .... 62 27 1,372 4,180 90 
Flaxs’d 1,065 1,069 21 136 65 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000's omitted): 
July 3 a : 
July 2 June 25 1920 














No. 1 dark ..... 210 271 333 1760 
No. 1 northern... ... oss 55 201 
No. 2 northern.. 1 3 Tr 10 
GORA oecevcccs 1,716 1,335 2,519 436 
Totals ....... 1,928 1,609 2,907 1,397 
eC ae 134 95 oo ses 
BO BO8T .cccsees 2,057 2,312 
Bm 8086 wccccces 8,497 8,368 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 





c— Mpls—7 - Duluth ‘ 

Track Toarr. Track i Sept. 
June 28 ..$1.70 1.70 1.75 1.75 1.79% 
June 29 .. 1.75 1.75 1.79 1.79 1.86 


June 30 .. 1.83 1.83 1.84 1.84 1.88% 
July 1 ... 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.94% 
July = oe esse inne ‘was re soos 
July 

eHoliday. 

Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts——, ——In store——_, 
192% 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Minneapolis, 97 161 276 1,065 21 136 
Duluth..... 162 77 75 1,362 458 159 

Totals.... 259 238 351 2,427 479 295 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to July 
2, 1921, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

y—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 

















Minneapolis ... 6,164 4,531 766 467 
Duluth ....:.. 4,134 1,950 3,488 1,003 
Totals ...... 10,298 6,481 4,254 1,470 





Exports for Week Ended June 25, 1921 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 


From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York. 410,000 35,000 139,000 79,000 
BOGOR «002 cescse | A rere are res 


Philadelp’a 144,000 511,000 33,000 ...... 
Baltimore. 390,000 237,000 16,000 ...... 
N. Orl’ns 1,319,000 218,000 83,000 5,000 
Galveston 8,084,000 ....... cesses coves 
Montreal 1,717,000 836,000 91,000 730,000 





Totals, 
week. .7,014,000 1,999,000 362,000 814,000 
Prev. wk. 4,638,000 2,706,000 310,000 1,028,000 


BY DESTINATIONS 
Wheat Corn Flour 


bus bus bbis 
United Kingdom ..1,396,000 197,000 134,000 
Continent ......... 5,598,000 1,583,000 204,000 
> & CC, Ammerieh... wecces sevees 6,000 
WE ME kcewece tncece stvece 18,000 


Other countries 





SGD 6vsvccvces 7,014,000 1,999,000 362,000 

Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1, 1920, to June 25, 1921, 
with comparisons: 


1920-21 1919-20 





Wheat, bus 339,372,000 156,462,000 
Flour, bbis 14,650,000 21,472,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 405,296,000 253,676,000 
Corn, bus ........+... 48,634,000 4,028,000 
Cate, DUB ..ccccsccce 18,191,000 35,645,000 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


r—Mplis—, -Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 


June 29 ... 285 206 149 179 92 190 
June 30... 212 170 59 73 #326 =«(°.. 
July 1 .... 244 197 62 No 
SURF Buccs Sie BHR (Oy 565 ... 205 
Me @B ccce Ves Sy. 3% 9. yee ere 
July 5 .... 863 5653 66 86 374 318 

Totals ..1,604 1,377 336 470 691 867 


*Holiday. 


The stock of cotton goods in bonded 
warehouses in Egypt at the end of March 
amounted to 13,426 Large 4 against 
2,641 at the end of March, 1920 
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The domestic flour trade, both in the 
Pacific Northwest and in other states, 
showed very little interest in Pacific 
Coast flour during the past week. Wash- 
ington family patent declined 40c bbl, 
and other grades proportionately, and 
buyers, encouraged to look for further 
reductions, are adhering strictly to pur- 
chases for immediate requirements. 

The United Kingdom has been out of 
the flour market during the week, but 
business continues to be worked through 
Holland and Hamburg for Czecho- 
Slovakia. Hongkong is poten | $5.50, 
f.o.b. seaboard here, for cut-off, basis 
49-lb cottons, and a limited business is 
being worked. 

Hard wheat flours are moving very 
slowly, and almost entirely in small lots 
from stocks carried here. Top patents, 
basis cotton ¥,’s, carloads on track here, 
are quoted: Minneapolis, $10@10.75 bbl; 
North Dakota, $10@10.60; Montana, 
$8.10@9.70; Washington, made from 
Dakota, Montana and local hard wheats, 
$7.60@8.95. Washington blue-stem fam- 
ay ee is quoted at $7.95 bbl, basis 

Ib cottons. 

Millfeed was reduced $2 ton this week. 
Mill-run, delivered transit points, is sell- 
ing at $30 in mixed cars. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 

rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct, 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 5,936 4 
Last week ........ 52,800 26,534 50 
WORF AHO ccccccces 52,800 9,161 17 
Two years ago..... 62,800 36,576 78 
Three years ago... 46,800 25,365 64 
Four years ago.... 40,800 11,536 28 
Five years ago..... 40,800 17,012 42 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Fiour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 57,000 b 53 
Last week ........ 57,000 30,537 53 
Year ago .......+. 57,000 19,395 34 
Two years ago .... 57,000 43,845 77 
Three years ago... 57,000 7,313 12 
Four years ago ... 57,000 33,770 59 
Five years ago .... 57,000 7,785 14 


Forty-seven interior mills of Wash- 
ington, Oregon and northern Idaho, for 


the two weeks ended June 25, 1921, with : 


a two weeks’ capacity of 202,140 bbls 
flour, made 64,171, or 31 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 65,746 made the previous 
fortnight by 50 interior mills with a 
two weeks’ capacity of 219,660 bbls, or 
29 per cent of capacity. 


NOTES 


W. C. Duncan, manager Victory Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., was in 
Seattle yesterday. 

The annual summer meeting of the 
Washington Grain Growers’, Shippers’ 
and Millers’ Association will be held at 
Pullman, Wash., on July 12. 

Effective July 1, new grain tariffs 
grant en the — of mixing 
poultry and stock feeds with grain prod- 
ucts at the grain products rate. 

The North Pacific Freight Bureau has 
filed tariffs increasing the car minimum 
on cereals to 40,000 Ibs. . There will be a 
meeting at Seattle, on July 22, of traffic 
officials and shippers in regard to this 
matter. 

Large wheat purchases are again bein 
made "hee roy On a of - 
favorable — in Japan, that 
country is short about 15,000,000 bus 


wheat, which must be supplied from the 
United States or Manchuria. 


The first car of new crop Washington 
wheat reached Seattle yesterday. It 
came from Prosser, Wash., consisted of 
a mixed car of early baart and Turkey 
red, and was purchased by Kerr, Gifford 
& Co. Inc., at $1.20 bu, sacked, tide- 
water. 

The yg ane Public Service Com- 
mission has ordered the railroads to des- 
ignate hold-tracks on the various lines 
running to Puget Sound, the effect of 
which will be to eliminate the diversion 
charge heretofore made of $6.50 per car 
on all shipments of grain and hay billed 
to hold-tracks for inspection. 

At its recent annual meeting the Tri- 
State Terminal Co., which for many 
years has done an extensive grain busi- 
ness in Washington, Oregon and Idaho, 
voted to disincorporate and retire from 
business. The company is in good finan- 
cial condition, and expects to pay a 100 
per cent dividend on liquidation. 

The directors of the Northwest Wheat 
Growers’ Association have elected Wal- 
ter J. Robinson, of Pomeroy, Wash., 
president, George C. Jewett, Spokane, 
general manager, and C. N. Strawman, 
of Lewistown, Mont., secretary. C. W. 
Nelson, of Seattle, manager Tri-State 
Terminal Co., was appointed sales man- 
ager. 

The transcontinental freight commit- 
tee has announced that the rules for 
making combination rates on eastbound 
shipments to points east of Chicago will 
be canceled Aug. 1. If this becomes ef- 
fective, flour moving to the East will 
take the local rate from the Chicago 
gateway, instead of the proportional rate 
now in force. _ 

Four grain warehouses, containing a 
large amount of wheat, burned at My- 
rick station, near Pendleton, Oregon, 
June 29, with a loss estimated at $150,- 
000, covered by insurance. Two of the 


warehouses belonged to the Pacific Coast ° 


Grain Elevator Co., one to H. W. Collins, 
president Collins Flour Mills, Pendleton, 
and one to the Myrick Elevator Co. 


The Commercial Review, Portland, 
Oregon, gives the following figures of 
shipments for the crop year ended June 
30, 1921: wheat from Columbia River, 
foreign 23,178,604 bus, domestic 63,851; 
Puget Sound, foreign 3,878,603, domestic 
455,817. Columbia River flour, foreign 
961,958 bbls, domestic 329,055; Puget 
Sound, foreign 1,142,628, domestic 405,- 
971. 


The Seattle Chamber of Commerce, the 
Seattle branch of the Foreign Commerce 
Association of the Pacific Coast, and the 
Importers’ and Exporters’ Association, 
of Seattle, are strenuously opposing the 
heavy tariffs imposed by the new perma- 
nent tariff bill on jute, burlap, vegetable 
oils and other leading commodities im- 
ported from the Orient to Pacific Coast 
ports, and particularly the clause pro- 
viding that, where imported merchandise 
is subject to an ad valorem duty, the 
American selling price rather than the 
foreign market value be the basis of 
assessment. 





OREGON 

PortLanp, Orecon, July 2.—The flour 
market responded to the weakness of 
wheat early in the week, with declines of 
40c in family grades and 50@75c in 
bakers flour. Business, already light, 
was not improved by the declines. 
new list shows the following quotations: 
family patents, $7.95; whole wheat, $6.35; 
graham, $6.15; bakers hard wheat, $7.50; 
bakers blue-stem patents, $7; valley bak- 
ers and straights, $6.25. 

Millfeed also shared in the reduction. 
F.o.b. mill prices are: mill-run, $82 ton; 


rolled barley, $35@387; rolled oats, $38; 

scratch f $50; cracked corn, $42. 
Weekly output of Portland mills, in 

barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 48,000 16,888 35 
Last week ........ 48,000 13,402 27 
BWOSP BHO coscesece 48,000 14,582 30 
Two years ago .... 42,600 33,978 79 
Three years ago ... 40,500 ..... ow 
Four years ago ... 33,000 7,620 23 


Wheat buying practically ceased in the 
last week of the season, and no bid prices 
were posted at the Merchants’ Exchange. 
There has been a little new crop con- 
tracting at %95c@$1 bu, net, to farmers. 
Trading in the coarse grain market has 
also been inactive. 


NOTES 

Flour receipts from the interior for 
the past season were 434,520 bbls, against 
1,460,520 in the previous season. 

The chartering of the Japanese steam- 
er Baltimore Maru, to load wheat in 
July, was announced by the Northern 
Grain & Warehouse Co. This makes six 
steamers now in sight for July loading. 

Wheat receipts at Portland for the 
cereal year 1920-21 were 27,432,600 bus, 
an increase of 14,929,200 over the pre- 
ceding season and a gain of 4,769,700 
over 1912-13, heretofore the banner year 
in wheat arrivals. 

The Merchants’ Exchange Association 
has adopted the new rules for grain dis- 
counts and differentials approved by the 
Northwestern Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion at the Spokane convention. Fed- 
eral grades will be observed and state 
grades ignored. 

Total exports of wheat from Portland 
in the cereal year just closed were 23,- 
517,374 bus, valued at $44,527,763, a rec- 
ord for the port. Exports in the preced- 
ing season were 11,587,275 bus. Flour 
exports in the past year were 962,743 
bbls, valued at $7,700,808. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat, July 2.—The 
flour market is very unsettled, and there 
seems little hope for immediate improve- 
ment. It is believed that old wheat flour 
will not be cheaper. However, bakers 
maintain the same attitude of buying 
from hand to mouth. During the week 
one large flour mill representative has 
somewhat demoralized the local market 
by selling flour at figures hardly justified 
by the present price of wheat. 

Mill prices are as follows: Dakota 
standard patents, $10.30 bbl; Dakota 
clears, $8.70; Montana standards, $9.40; 
Montana clears, $7.80; Dakota and Mon- 
tana first patents, 55c above standard 
patent prices; Kansas first patents, $9; 
Kansas standards, $8.80. 

The millfeed market remains about un- 
changed, although there have been some 
offerings from the north at $1@1.50 ton 
under local prices. Bran and mill-run 
are quoted at $38@39 ton; shorts, $40; 
middlings, $47@49. 


NOTES 


Harvesting of grain is in full blast on 
the Tulare Lake bottom, where it is ex- 
pected 1,500,000 bus will be cut. 

The secretary of the South Pacific 
Millers’ Association has issued a bulle- 
tin urging members to buy grain on fed- 
eral grades rather than on sample. 

Advices from the Imperial valley indi- 
cate that new crop milo will be in the 
market in about five weeks; the old crop 
produced in this state is about used up. 

Directors of the Sperry Flour Co., at 
their meeting on June 28, declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 a 
share, payable June 30 to stock of record 
on June 28. 

The Jones grain bill, which becomes ef- 
fective in California Aug. 1, provides 
that payment shall be made for all valu- 
able dock if grain is purchased on 
federal grades. 

Barley stocks in California are report- 
ed as the largest carry-over ever report- 
ed. The present forecasts of the 1921 
crop of barley in the state place it be- 
tween 500,000 and 650,000 tons. 

According to the Federal Reserve 
Board monthly report, 11 California mills 
had an output during May of 190,788 
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bbls, and during April 194,815. The per 
cent of mill capacity in operation in 
California during May, 1921, was 44; 
during April, 44.2; during May, 1920, 55. 

The marine department of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce reports 
the following exports of flour during 
May: to Japan, two bbls; Hawaii and 
Pacific Islands, 1,147; Mexico, 3,554; 
Central America and Panama, 2,918; 
South America, 80; United Kingdom and 
Continent, 8,992; miscellaneous, 94. 

Little hope of a bright season for the 
rice industry of California is expressed 
by C. H. Merry, secretary of the Pacific 
Rice Growers’ Assoctation. The grow- 
ers are endeavoring to obtain a read- 
justment in freight rates which will 
bring transportation costs of rice down 
to the level of other grains. 

R. C. Mason. 





UTAH 

Oeven, Uran, July 2.—With the first 
arrivals of new wheat, markets of Utah 
and Idaho suffered a decided slump in 
which soft wheats made the biggest de- 
cline to new low levels of 75c bu, with 
hard wheat at 95c. Exporters making a 
survey of the crop conditions have been 
offering 75c bu for new wheat, though 
very little of it has been on the market. 
Farmers have not appeared anxious to 
take this price me despite financial 
stringency, are holding the first wheat 
threshed. The difference between hard 
and soft wheat prices is the heaviest 
known in many years in this district. 

Flour has been on the toboggan, with 
very light demand. The only inquiries of 
the week were from the Southeast, and 
these have been at low price levels. Mill- 
ers were quoting both hard wheat flours 
and family patents at $6 bbl, f.o.b. Og- 
den, basis 48-lb cotton bags, the latter 
part of the week. Quotations to Cali- 
fornia were at $7 bbl, f.o.b. California 
points, basis 96-lb cotton bags, but even 
with this price no demand was apparent. 
To the southeastern trade, offerings of 
July shipment were at $7 bbl for stand- 
ards and $7.25 for high patents, f.o.b. 
lower river points, basis 96-lb cotton 
bags. : 

Bran dropped to $25 ton, f.o.b. Ogden, 
and $30, f.o.b. California common points, 
in car lot shipments. There was little de- 
mand, 

NOTES 


B. L. Slack, secretary Ogden Grain 
Exchange, has returned from a trip to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


W. J. Morgan, inspector for the Ogden 
Grain Exchange, reports 6,824 inbound 
and 1,064 outbound grain samples in- 
spected for the fiscal year ending June 
30; last year there were 2,425. 

The Utah state department of agricul- 
ture has formally adopted the govern- 
ment standards for hay, wheat, oats, 
corn and other cereals. The fee for state 
inspection of grain will be $1 per sample. 

The annual meeting of the Utah-Idaho 
Millers’ and Grain Dealers’ Association 
will be held at Salt Lake City on July 9. 
M. H. Greene, grain chemical expert, rep- 
resenting the Department of Agriculture, 
will be one of the speakers. The social 
event of the meeting will be a trip to 
a the bathing resort on Great Salt 

ake. 


J. A. Hollister, manager Albers Bros. 
Milling Co., was elected president of the 
Ogden Grain Exchange at its meeting 
this week, and W. H. Berrett, of Salt 
Lake, was named vice president. The 
directors chosen were E. R. Alton, Globe 
Grain & Milling Co., Joseph M. Parker, 
Sperry Flour Co., C. J. Doon, Inland 
Grain Co. W. B. Brown, Brown Bro- 
kerage Co., all of Ogden; R. E. Miller, 
Intermountain Milling Co., Salt Lake 
City, and O. D. McCoy, McCoy & Wilson, 
Pocatello, Idaho. J. M. Kirkham, of the 
Utah Farmer, addressed the grain deal- 
ers on “More and Better Wheat in Utah 
and Idaho.” W. E. Zuprann. 


A called meeting .of the Oklahoma 
Millers’ Association is to be held in Okla- 
homa City just prior to the date of open- 
ing of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion hearing on freight rates, July 14. 
Millers are endeavoring to make the best 
possible showing in co-operation with 
other manufacturers and shippers to re- 
tain rates recently put in effect by the 
corporation commission. 
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The trade has been fairly good for im- 
ported flour — the past week, with 
prices more inclined to improve, although 
they are far behind those asked by mills 
for forward delivery. The bakers have 
taken hold of flour with more confidence, 
and evidently have come to the conclu- 
sion that it is best to keep fair stocks in 
hand, as spot prices will either have to 

higher, or forward prices come down. 
The bakers are in a difficult position, as 
the general price ruling for the 4-lb loaf 
is 1s, and with the high cost of manu- 
facture they cannot pay more for flour 
unless they raise the price of bread, and 
this latter proposition is a serious one. 

The small advance importers have been 
able to make on flour arrived has been 
very disappointing, seeing that they can- 
not cover sales for forward shipment 
without paying more money. Usually, 
flour is slow to increase in price, and 
although wheat may rise in value by 
many shillings per quarter, flour will not 
advance by so many pence. It has been 
rumored that the home miller would be 
compelled to raise the price of flour, 
say, 2s per sack, but this has not ma- 
terialized, owing to the wheat market 
in America having cooled down some- 
what and offers of wheat having been re- 
ceived at less money. 

The weather continues warm and fine, 
and the consumption not quite so good, 
home millers complaining that their trade 
has fallen off. 


DECONTROL OF ENGLISH WHEAT 


The government has under considera- 
tion a question of far-reaching impor- 
tance in connection with the decontrol of 
English wheat, The guaranteed minimum 
price of §8s per qr will be paid for the 
1921 harvest, but the proposed legisla- 
tion will remove the obligation on the 
part of the government to fix a minimum 
price for the future. This proposed 
change has come as a surprise to the 
trade. It doubtless will receive a great 
deal of opposition from agricultural 
quarters, 

PRICES 


The spot price for Canadian straights 
is 68s 6d@69s per 280 lbs, ex-store, and 
a few Minnesota export patents are of- 
fered at 69s, ex-store. The price of 
home milled flour remains the same, 68s 
ex-mill, and 69s delivered to the baker. 
Offers from United States and Canadian 
mills are still very limited in quantity. 
The prices asked are 65s and upwards, 
and Canadian and Minnesota straights 
are on the same level. There has been a 
little business done in Kansas straights 
at 61s, c.i.f., but prices asked are gen- 
erally 1s@1s 6d higher than this. 


AUSTRALIAN FLOUR 


Australian flour is held at 63s per 280 
Ibs, ex-store, but the forward position is 
decidedly higher than the price asked 
during the past few weeks, when this 
flour was the cheapest article on the 
market, considerable quantities being 
sold at 50s, and subsequently 52s, c.i.f., 
for forward shipment. However, the 
Australian Wheat Board recently de- 
cided that this price was too low, and 
without notice to the trade raised its 
price to 57s 6d, c.i.f., which has had the 
effect of stopping business. 


MILLFEED 


The demand for bran is rather slow, 
and it can be bought a little cheaper than 
a week ago, the price being £6 10s ton, 
ex-mill. Middlings, however, are in more 
demand, and are selling freely at £9 
ton, ex-mill. 

OATMEAL 


Demand for oatmeal is slow, which is 
to be expected at this season of the 
year. Prices on spot are as follows: 
Midlothian 75s and Aberdeen 62s 6d, both 
per 280 lbs, ex-store. American is offer- 
ing at 55s, ex-store, but the price for- 
ward is 5ls, c.i.f. Rolled oats on spot 
are lower than last week, and can be 
purchased at 57s 6d, ex-store. 
caused by a pressure to sell, in conse- 
quence of some heavy arrivals during the 
week. The forward price, however, is 
unchanged at 52s, c.i.f. 


CEREAL CROPS IN ITALY 


It is reported that the cereal crops in 
Italy this year give promise of greatly 
exceeding those of 1920. Very favor- 
able weather conditions prevail, and if 
they continue the wheat crop is expect- 
ed to exceed that of last year by over 
1,000,000 tons. The area sown, in the 
case of all cereals, is considerably larger 
than last year, and the outlook generally 
is very hopeful. 

THE NEW POSTAL RATES 

There is a great outcry against the ex- 
tra postal charges that the British gov- 
ernment has decided to impose upon the 
long suffering public, beginning June 13. 
Vigorous protests are being launched 
from every quarter, business men being 
especially vehement at the imposition, as 
it will mean a further handicap to com- 
merce, The government claims that the 
increases are being imposed solely to 
meet the exceptionally high costs pre- 
vailing at the present time, and states 
that when the costs fall the charges to 
the public will be reduced. 

This week the whole matter has been 
threshed out in Parliament, and the post- 
master general showed that there was a 
deficiency of no less than £3,500,000, 
which he was called upon to explain. It 
appears that this is due largely to the 
immense sum paid in war bonuses to 
the postal employees, which would aute- 
matically decrease as time went on, in 
view of the fact that the postal staff 
had accepted the sliding scale of reduc- 
tions in salaries, governed by the cost 
of living. 

The failure in obtaining any conces- 
sions in the matter of telephone increases 
did not offer much hope of the present 
protests bearing fruit, but they unex- 
pectedly did, in that the government 
withdrew the proposed increase in the 
rate on printed matter for transmission 
abroad, which would have severely af- 
fected the circulation of British tech- 
nical and trade journals, newspapers and 
trade propaganda. It had been pro- 
posed to double these charges, which 
would have seriously penalized traders 
in their competition with other countries. 

The minimum letter rate, however, is 
to be 3d, which is a modest increase com- 
pared with that sanctioned at the Inter- 
national Postal Convention, held at Ma- 
drid, last November, which was placed 
at a maximum of 50 centimes gold, or 
about 13c per oz. The United States, the 
South American states and Spain strong- 
ly opposed this increase and formed a 
separate Latin union, which enables them 
to send their mail at the cheapest rate of 

posta but Great Britain agreed to 
the advanced rate or such a proportion 
of it as should be deemed expedient. 

Domestic postal rates are very high, 
and at the present time it costs the same 
amount, viz., 2d, to send a letter to the 


This is’ 


next street as it does to America, while 
1d is charged to carry a postcard. After 
June 13 the postcard rate is to be still 
further increased by 1d, and another 
very great deprivation and grievance is 
the discontinuance of the Sunday deliv- 
ery and collection. 
NOTES 

A. C. Loring, president Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, has been in Lon- 
don during the past week and was among 
the visitors at this office. While over 
here Mr. Loring has made a close study 
of trade conditions which will undoubted- 
ly be of value to him in administering 
the future policy of his company. He 
expects to return to the United States 
next week. 


A number of Minneapolis people are in 
London at the present time, and among 
those who have called at this office are 
Theodore Wold, vice president North- 
western National Bank, F. A. Chamber- 
lain and Sumner T. McKnight. C. T. 
Jaffray, president First National Bank, 
and G. B. Lane, of Minneapolis, are also 
in London. A son of Mr. Lane was mar- 
ried at Maidstone, Kent, on June 1, 
and several of the above named people 
were present. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JUNE 7 


Glasgow has reached a settlement of 
the dock strike that was partially holding 
up the delivery of flour and wheat. The 
dockers resumed work yesterday, on in- 
structions from their unions. Princes 
Dock, however, is idle today, owing to 
the change over from voluntary to or- 
dinary dock labor. This is the dock from 
which all the work was proceeding dur- 
ing the strike, and it is the center of 
most activity in the discharge of flour 
at Glasgow harbor. 

The flour trade has suffered from an 
exceptional degree of pilferage during 
the strike period. Pilferage is not con- 
fined to the strike, but is a subject of 
such menacing degree nowadays at all 
big British railway centers and docks 
that the chambers of commerce of the 
country are attempting to take common 
action to meet the difficulty. During the 
strike period at the Glasgow docks, the 
evil was accentuated. Flour importers 
are daily receiving complaints from buy- 
ers that the delivery of flour to their 
premises is short of the invoiced quantity 
by two or three bags. 


KANSAS CROP SCARE 


Not much stock is taken here in the 
scare about the Kansas crop, on the 
strength of which the market has risen. 
Apart from the fact that the harvest in 
that section will shortly settle the matter, 
it is pointed out that most European 
buyers, such as France and Italy, have 
bought sufficient breadstuffs to last till 
they reap their own crops. This fact will 
allow of the market level for North 
American wheat and flour recovering 
without loss of time. 

The consumer here is not so much in- 
terested in the price of flour as in the 
baked product. Our bakers, in view of 
the rise in flour, are supposed to be al- 
most regretful at the last reduction they 
made in the price of bread, but with the 
stocks of flour they have in hand and 
with the prospect of cheaper flour short- 
ly, they have no cause for concern. 

THE MILL COMBINE 

The rise in the price of flour is not ap- 
parently regarded by the Glasgow trade- 
as likely to endure for long. Manitoban 
and other flours are now much dearer. 
Flours that were as low as 61@62s per 
sack are now quoted at about 71s. The 
home millers are maintaining their price 
level, but are doing only a fair business. 

John Ure & Sons’ mill is closed, but 





this is accounted for by the change over 
to the control of the Rank combine. 
When the latter acquired interest in the 
Riverside Milling Co., following a simi- 
lar step in the case of Herdman’s mill 
in Edinburgh, it was mentioned in this 
department that the development of the 
Glasgow invasion by Rank would show 
that another Glasgow mill was also in- 
volved. There is some attempt to pre- 
tend that the Ure mill is not in the hands 
of the Rank combine, but the flour trade 
is not being misled in this respect. Ap- 
parently the idea on which the combine 
is working is that the Ure mill should be 
engaged wholly in the wholesale trade. . 


IRISH MARKETS, JUNE 6 

Prices are dearer all around, especially 
in the forward positions, with the re- 
sult that there has been more buying of 
both spot and forward flour, millers and 
importers having shared in this business. 
Home millers advanced their price 1s@ 
ls 6d per sack the early part of the 
week, and prices now are 69@70s per 
280 lbs, ex-mill, according to quality, as 
against 67s 6d@69s last week. Buyers 
have been inclined to order at these fig- 
ures, but millers have not been anxious to 
book flour ahead at present, owing to the 
uncertainty of the position. 

Spot prices of imported soft winters 
have appreciated in value, importers now 
asking 65s, while the shipment figure has 
risen from 61s 6d to 63s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast or Dublin. Canadian springs are 
quoted at 69s on spot and considerable 
has been done, but this is not much of 
an advance on the previous week, com- 
pared with shipment prices, which have 
risen to almost 70s per sack for June 
seaboard. Minnesota export patents are 
quoted at 69s for ordinary, and some 
finer qualities as high as 70s. ‘The whole 
tone of the market is better, with a 
healthy inquiry, and importers generally 
are more cheerful with regard to the 
future. 

OATMEAL 


The demand on oatmeal has not been 
very brisk, due to the warm weather. 
Arrivals of foreign have been on a more 
liberal scale. American and Canadian 
rolled oats are quoted at 51s per sack of 
280 lbs, ex-quay, Belfast or Dublin, the 
spot price being 53s, ex-store. Shipment 
business has been at a standstill recent- 
ly, and even with the firmer markets pre- 
vailing it is difficult to get buyers to 
operate. 

. FEED 

Mill offals are firmer. Demand is bet- 
ter and, with the clearing out of spot 
lots of the imported article at the recent 
reduced prices, the general feeling is 
healthier. Following are this week’s 
prices: best broad white bran, £10 5s 
ton; red a shade firmer at £9, an advance 
of about 10s for the week. 

Feedingstuffs have shared in the gen- 
eral firmness of tone. Corn took the 
lead with an advance of 1s@1s 6d per qr, 
early in the week, with the result that 
millers have advanced their price 10s ton, 
making the price £14 10s for meal, and 
for flaked maize £17 10s. This had the 
effect of bringing consumers in, and has 
caused a better tone all around. Lin- 
seed cakes have been firmer. The price 
has slightly advanced in the forward po- 
sition, the lowest offers received recently 
being £14 10s ton, net, c.i.f., Belfast or 
Dublin. There has been some business 
for June/July shipment at the reduced 
figures quoted a week ago, but importers 
are not offering at present. 

Cottonseed cake is £14 ton, with a 
good demand for both home made and 
imported. Recent offers of decorticated 
meal were in the neighborhood of £12 
ton. 
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As this week marks the end of a half 
ear, the end of a month, and has been 
roken by holidays, flour trade dwindled. 

Millers report orders light in number 
and quantities. Another factor is the 
general belief that Canadian wheat may 
not hold all of its present price, and 
that reduction in flour may be brought 
about by a break in the wheat market. 
With Kansas quoting less than $1.15 bu 
for new crop wheat it does seem unrea- 
sonable that the Canadian grain should 
be over $1.70 bu. 

Two or three weeks of really favorable 
weather in the western spring wheat 
provinces would probably make a dif- 
ference in the situation at Winnipeg. 
Banks and all financial interests are 
working on the assumption that new crop 
Canadian prices will be lower, and are 
not, therefore, willing to share the risk 
of perpetuating present levels any longer 
than is necessary. In the meantime best 
makes of top patent springs are quoted 
to the trade at $10.50 bbl, seconds at 
$10, and first clears at $9.80, jute, mixed 
cars, 30-day terms, delivered. 

Ontario winter wheat flours are feel- 
ing the effect of new crop prices in the 
United States, and have declined some- 
what. The fact that this province will 
shortly harvest its own new crop is an- 
other factor. Wheat is yy | offering 
for last half July delivery at the equiva- 
lent of American new crop prices. The 
best price named here now for 90 per 
cent patents, in secondhand jute bags, 
is $7.35 bbl, basis delivered Montreal, 
which represents a decline of 15c since a 
week ago. For export the same flour is 
bringing $7.25 bbl, bulk, seaboard. 

All Canadian mills report a slackening 
demand for flour for export. Their 

rices are so far out of line that there 
s no chance of competing with new crop 

United States flour. Cables and letters 
from Great Britain indicate plenty of 
demand, but a stubborn determination 
not to pay present prices for Canadian 
goods, with which determination millers 
can hardly quarrel. There is something 
like 10s per sack between current Cana- 
dian and new crop Kansas prices. A 
good deal of flour that was sold some 
time ago for June-July shipment is mov- 
ing out. 

the basis of today’s price for 
wheat, sellers would require to get about 
70@T1s for 280 lbs of choice grades of 
Manitoba export patents, jute, c.i.f., 
London, Liverpool or Glasgow, while soft 
winter wheat flour would cost 58@59s, 
same basis. No cable offers are being 
received, and prices mentioned must 
therefore be regarded as nominal. 


MILLFEED 


The market is slightly weaker. Some 
country mills in Ontario are reported to 
be selling around their doors at $3@4 ton 
less than the standard market price for 
bran. A quite frequent quotation for 
this feed in car lots, delivered, Ontario 
points, is $23 ton, and as low as $22 has 

en taken by sellers who had to realize. 
Car lots of shorts are on basis of bran 

rices, or less. The standard price of 
ran, in mixed cars, is $24 ton; shorts, 
$26; special middlings, $83,—bags, de- 
livered. For export, bran has been sold 
at $22.75@23 ton, bags, Boston basis, 
duty paid, American funds. 


WHEAT 


Ontario soft winter wheat is still com- 
ing into the market at around $1.60@ 


1.65 bu, track, country points; street 
price, 10c bu under track. Offerings are 
light, and it is understood the old wheat 
is fairly well cleaned up. New crop is 
expected in the market by the middle of 
July and some offers to sell have been 
made. Prices are not quotable. Mani- 
toba wheat is on a basis of Fort Wil- 
liam price plus cost of delivery to On- 
tario mills, which varies. . 


CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Demand for rolled oats is dull, and 
the price remains about $3 per bag of 
90 Ibs, delivered; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
10 per cent over rolled oats. ~— 
say demand is practically over for old 
crop season. They are still quoting 50s 
per 280 lbs for rolled oats and 48s for 
oatmeal, c.i.f. Glasgow. 


COARSE GRAINS 


There is a small and desultory trade 
in these grains. The possibility that On- 
tario and the eastern provinces may have 
short crops of feedingstuffs is adding 
strength to the market, and has possibly 
resulted in a little improvement in busi- 
ness. No, 2 white Ontario oats are 2c 
lower at 42@44c bu, cars, country 
points; barley, 65@70c; rye, $1.25; Unit- 
ed States corn, No. 2 yellow, 75c bu, Bay 
ports. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Canadian mills are still paying 28c per 
100 lbs for flour space to the United 
Kingdom from leading Atlantic ports. 
Steamship companies say this is as low 
as the rate will go at present; in fact, 
some are predicting a rise. Heavy oat- 
meal is quoted on same basis as flour, 
while rolled oats take a rate of 41%%,c 
per 100 Ibs. 

NOTES 


Linseed cake and meal are quoted for 
export at $45 and $47 ton, respectively, 
in bags, mill points, Trade is not brisk. 

The premium on American dollars at 
Canadian banks on June 30 was 18% 
per cent. The Canadian rate on sterling 
exchange is $4.2414. 

As July 1 was a public holiday in 
Canada, and today is being marked by 
an almost total suspension of business, it 
may be taken that most of the informa- 
tion contained in this review of markets 
applies to the close of trading on 
June 30. 

There was general satisfaction in the 
trade when it was learned that the Em- 
pire Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Thomas, Ont., 
had been successful in its defense against 
a suit by a former manager of a western 
Ontario baking company, in which plain- 
tiff sought to collect commission on sale 
of flour to the company of which he was 
manager. 

Canadian shippers are asking the 
Board of Railway Commissioners for 
Canada to reduce demurrage rate on 
railway cars to the pre-war basis of $1 
per day. It is argued that thousands of 
freight cars are lying idle in all parts 
of Canada, and there is no occasion now 
for maintaining the high demurrage rate 
imposed as a war measure. 

Lincoln Goldie, one of the commis- 
sioners appointed by the Canadian gov- 
ernment to inquire into various matters 
relating to the wheat trade of this coun- 
try, was in Toronto on Monday for a 
brief holiday. The commission is tied 
up-in Winnipeg by injunction proceed- 
ings, and Mr. Goldie is taking olvetingn 
of the delay to revisit his home and 
people in Ontario. 





Glasgow Harbor, Scotland, is to be 
improved with approximately two miles 
more of docks, at a cost of about $1,- 
362,620. ° 


MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., July 2.—A_ holiday 
quietness pervades the market for flour. 
Buyers do not seem greatly impressed 
with the threat of higher prices from 
now till harvest, and beyond taking care 
of immediate needs they are not operat- 
ing. Prices for export are completely 
out of line. Local mills are forced by 
the high cost of wheat to ask figures for 
export spring patents that render busi- 
ness impossible, or almost so. These are 
shillings over what United Kingdom im- 
porters are willing to pay. Local prices: 
top patent springs, $10.50 bbl; seconds, 
$10; first clears, $9.80,—jute, cars or 
mixed cars, less 10c bbl discount for cash. 

Ontario soft winter wheat flour is in 
some demand here, but the volume of 
sales is not great. Resellers are getting 
$8@8.25 bbl in secondhand jute bags, 
delivered, for a good quality of flour, 
while car lot buyers are offering mills 
$7.30@7.40, f.o.b. here, for the same 
class of goods. 

Millfeed is somewhat demoralized. 
With the American market closed, mills 
are finding it harder to get rid of sur- 
pluses; or, rather, the price for surplus 
feed is not as good as it was. While the 
quotation for mixed cars remains un- 
changed at $24 ton for bran and $26 for 
shorts, in bags, delivered to the trade, 
there is quite a wide difference in quota- 
tions by various mills for car lots. A 
fair average of the prices being asked 
for bran would be $23 ton and about the 
same or a little more for shorts. Stand- 
ard middlings are selling at $27 in bags 
i car lots here. No feed flour is quot- 


Rolled oats are slow sale at $8 per 
bag of 90 Ibs, delivered to the trade. 
Corn flour is dragging at $5.50@5.60 
bbl, in jute, duttverell. 


NOTES 


The Fowler Milling Co., Ltd., West St. 
John, N. B., has assigned to the Eastern 
Trust Co. for the benefit of creditors. 


Miss Dorothy R. Husband, daughter 
of A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ 
National Federation, sailed from Mont- 
real on July 1 for Europe on the Melita. 


Montreal harbor is having one of the 
busiest seasons in its history. Ocean 
steamship traffic is heavy, especially in 
passengers. The pains taken by harbor 
authorities to popularize this route are 
bearing fruit. Passengers and freight 
get loaded and unloaded here with a fa- 
cility that provokes the admiration of 
people who have had experience of the 
delays at other places. 

C. E. Austin, Barranquilla, Colombia, 
is in Canada for the purpose of forming 
connections through which Canadian 
flour can be bought. He states that Ca- 
nadian flour is becoming popular in his 
country and in Venezuela, and that it 
would be possible to work up an in- 
peters | business if mills are prepared 
to study these markets. The Royal 
Bank of Canada has branches in both 
countries, and could give information re- 
, garding accounts and terms of payment. 
Shipping service from Atlantic ports is 
available. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Wiwnirsc, Man., July 2.—There is no 
change in the flour market from last 
week, it being very quiet and dull. Busi- 
ness is being worked for merely required 
amounts, with no inclination to purchase 
for future needs. Prices remain un- 
changed, as follows: top patent spring 
wheat flour, in cars or mixed cars, de- 
livered Fort William, Winnipeg and cor- 
responding territory, $10.45 bbl, in 98- 
Ib fate bags; second patents, $9.85; first 


clears, $8.80. For 30-day terms 10c bbl 
is added, and for 60-day terms 20c. 


MILLFEED 


The past week did not bring any im- 
provement in sales. The standard price 
for bran is still around $25 ton, in bags, 
and shorts $27, in cars or mixed cars, 
delivered, f.o.b. Manitoba points, but 
some western mills are offering both at 
$18@19. 

WHEAT 

Although crop damage reports due to 
drouth continue to come in from south- 
ern Alberta, they have not held up the 
future markets. The situation in cash 
wheat is still tight; offerings are light 
and demand slow. There is a little busi- 
ness being done for export. Inspections 
up to Thursday were 1,032 cars. 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week up 
to June 30: 


o-—Futures—, 
Cash July Oct. 
June 27 .....0.. $1.89% $1.81% $1.44% 
June 28 ........ 1.84% 1.76% 1.38% 
BORG OO: «6 occ ves 1.88 % 1.77% 1.42 
June 30 ........ 1.87% 1.15% 1.41% 
OATMEAL 


In line with all grain markets the vol- 
ume of business in both rolled oats and 
oatmeal is small. No change in prices 
from a week ago. The standard price 
for rolled oats is $2.30@2.85 per 80-Ib 
bag, and for oatmeal $8@3.20 per 98-Ib 
bag, delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 

There is very little business being 
worked in coarse grains. Offerings con- 
tinue extremely light, with a somewhat 
indifferent demand. Up to Thursday, 


oats decreased 2c bu, barley 45%c, and- 


rye 1414c. Quotations: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 473,c bu; No. 3 Canadian 
western barley, 75c; rye, $1.30,—in store, 
Fort William. 


RYE FLOUR 


Owing to general market conditions, 
and the quiet demand, rye products 
ee have dropped $1 on all grades. 

est patents are now selling at bbl, 
rades, $8; dark, 


in 98-lb bags; medium 
elivered, Winni- 


$5; rye meal, $6.50, 
peg territory. 
NOTES 


The Canadian National system expects 
to have from 7,000 to 8,000 additional 
boxcars ready to move the 1921 grain 
crop, according to an announcement re- 
cently made by A. E. Warren, general 
manager. 

The fifth annual convention of the Or- 
der of Grain Buyers of Canada will be 
held in Regina July 14-15. It is expected 
that the convention this year will the 
largest in the history of the order, and 
that at least 400 members will attend. 
Questions concerning wages, black-list 
laws, bonds and other matters of interest 
to buyers will be up for discussion. It 
is expected also that considerable debat- 
ing will take place on the workings of 
the Royal Grain Inquiry Commission. 

L. E. Gray. 





FINNISH FLOUR TRADE 

Lonpox, Enea., June 8.—In a letter 
from a leading firm of Finnish agents lo- 
cated at Helsingfors the writer states 
that at the present time the demand in 
that market is almost exclusively for 
anular flour, which, as a rule, is made 
rom durum wheat, and that business 
with American mills is now only possible 
on a basis of payment in Finland against 
documents. The letter states that a mill 
which cannot do business on these terms 
is meg time sending cables, as no 
buyer will now open a credit in America. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

DvututH, Mixn., July 5.—The mills 
experienced a little better demand for 
flour the = week, but not enough to 
indicate that consumers are willing to 
buy ahead to any great extent. re 
sales were made, prompt shipment was a 
consideration in almost every case. 
Prices of patent advanced 25c on the 
week, but clear held steady. 

A little export demand has developed 
for established brands. Pre-war buyers 
show a desire to get back to using 
American brands for some of their high- 
er class trade, and are willing to pay the 
necessary premium to get them. This is 
largely accountable for the scattered 
business that is being done, not that the 
market has reached an export basis. 

Durum flour was in moderate demand 
for prompt e°: but no call for 
later delivery. Prices are unchanged. 

The East inquired for rye flour this 
week, but in a half-hearted way, and no 
business of any consequence developed. 
The usual local demand was met. Prices 
declined 5@25c bbl during the week. 

Millfeed is very slow, and prices not 
at all firm. June is usually the poorest 
month of the year, but it is anticipated 
that the hot, dry weather in the East 
should result in so damaging pastures 
that a better demand for millfeed will 
develop. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Fiour ~* Pct. of 
output activity 
This WOON cccccccccrcccece 19,655 54 
LASt WOOK ccs cccccccvccece 8,200 22 
LOSt POOR cccsccccacccece - 19,895 55 
Two years AfO ....--eeeees 18,180 50 


NOTES 


P. E. Stroud, of the John Miller Co., 
and O. T. Newhouse, of the Woodward- 
Newhouse Co., were here from Minne- 
apolis this week. 


Rye has been in demand from the 
seaboard for shipment abroad. Germany 
is believed to Ge a steady purchaser. 
It closed the week 114c up from Mon- 
day. 

Corn receipts continue on a fairly good 
scale, 118,000 bus coming in last week. 
Shipments were 76,000 bus. It is now 
uoted on the basis of 7c under Chicago 

ptember. 

Oats receipts are lighter, and there 
were no shipments last week. The basis 
of quotations is 2c under Chicago July 
for No. 8 white. Barley is unchanged 
in quotations, and is coming in mod- 
erately. 

Shipping was active last month, being 
in excess of 7,000,000 bus. Wheat com- 
prised 2,495,000 bus, as follows: spring, 
1,016,000; durum, 1,400,000; winter, 79,- 
000. Rye shipments were next in volume, 
aggregating 776,000 bus. 


The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, continues at 1%,c bu. Line 
boats ask 2c for their space, which is in 
small units, but cargoes and part car- 
goes hold at the lower figure, and ton- 
nage can be had at that pricé. 

Receipts of grain in June were 8,718,- 
000 bus, which is unusually lar for 
that month in this market. Considerable 
wheat moved here from Minneapolis for 
shipment to the East, and this contribut- 
ed heavily to the large arrivals. This 
movement is said to be pretty well over 
now. 

Cash wheat has been fairly active, 
though most receipts have applied on 
sales previously made. The premium 
basis has weakened. somewhat, the top 
grades not bringing as good figures as a 
week ago. No. 1 dark northern is now 
quoted at 7@35c over July, No. 2 dark 
at 1@28c over and No. 3 dark at 6c 
under to 14c over. No. 1 amber holds 
at 2@10c over, No. 2 at July price to 
10c over, and No. 2 mixed at 4c under. 

The board of directors of the Duluth 
Board of Trade has submitted to the 
membership, with its recommendation 
for adoption, an amendment to the rule 
fixing contract grades on spring wheat, 
making No. 3 dark northern deliverable 
at a discount of 10c from the contract 

rice, and No. 3 northern at 12c under. 
This is brought about by the change 
made by the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce making the discounts 18c and 
20c 


F. G. Carson. 
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NASHVILLE 

Nasnviriz, Tenn. July 2.—Only 
moderate demand for flour from the 
Southeast has prevailed the past week. 
There have been practically no sales for 
the future, .business being confined to 
small lots to cover immediate needs from 
day to day. The current demand holds 
up fairly well, though sales were smaller 
than last week, and there was a material 
falling off in running time at the mills. 
However, a good many mills have been 
closed down in order to prepare for the 
new season, some of them for a week or 
more. 

Flour prices were lower, in sympathy 
with the wheat market, but were unset- 
tled and irregular. Quotations at the 
close of the week were as follows: best 
or short soft winter wheat patent, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, 98 lbs, cotton, $7.75 
@8.25; standard or regular patent, $7.25 
@7.50; straight patent, $6.95@7.10; first 
clears, $5@5.50. 

Rehandlers report business quiet, bak- 
ers and jobbers buying only in small lots. 
Prices: spring wheat patent, 98 lbs, cot- 
ton, delivered at Nashville, $8@9; hard 
winter wheat patent (new), $7@7.50. 

Demand for millfeed dull, with prices 
irregular and not materially changed. 
Quotations: soft winter wheat bran, ton, 
100-Ib bags, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $18 
@20; standard middlings or shorts, $22 
@25. 

Business is quiet at the corn mills, 
with prices in a narrow range. Quota- 
tions: bolted or plain meal, in sacks, per 
100 ‘Ibs, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $1.45 
@1.55. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 

flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 186,930 64,147 34.3 
Last week ....... 148,880 71,771 49.8 
Year ago ....-+.+- 148,740 39,736 26.7 
Two years ago... 181,170 21,898 12.0 


Three years ago.. 148,800 27,938 18.1 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


July 2 June 25 
Flour, bbls 10,000 10,500 
Wheat, bus 20,000 3,000 
Corn, bus ..... -» 75,000 75,000 
Oata, Dus ....ccccccccce 107,000 141,000 





Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 121 cars. 

The Iten Biscuit Co., of Omaha, will 
install a large branch plant at Memphis. 

C. D. Park has installed a corn meal 
mill at his sheller plant at Columbia, 
Tenn. 

John W. Garnett has been elected 
poomenne of the Hopkinsville (Ky.) 

illing Co. 

The Anglo-American Mills Co., Owens- 
boro, Ky., has increased its capital stock 
to $325,000. 

M. W. Pinson has been appointed man- 
ager of the Nashville branch of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. to succeed W. D. 
Naron, who has accepted a position in 
another line. 

The Blair Milling Co., of Atchison, 
Kansas, will establish a branch sales of- 
fice in Fort Smith, Ark., in charge of 
George W. Jones, well known to the mid- 
dle western trade. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
is to make an investigation of wharfage, 
switching and free time charges at south- 
ern Atlantic and Gulf ports, complaints 
having been made that rates are exces- 
sive. 

Farmers of Montgomery County held 
a meeting at Clarksville today for the 
purpose of urging millers to pay the 
same price for wheat that is paid in 
terminal markets, plus freight. Some of 
the farmers claim that the cost of pro- 
ducing has been $15 per acre, and that 
unless they get most liberal treatment 
they will lose money. The terminal mar- 
kets have an advantage in giving reship- 
ping bills over local country stations, 
making a differential, which many of the 
farmers probably do not understand. 

Joun Letrer. 





The total amount of coal in the For- 
mosan fields is estimated at between 
700,000,000 and 850,000,000 tons. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
28, 1920, to June 18, 1921 (000’s omitted): 
Flour output, bbls— 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
June 12-18 1,987 1,864 1,6 
June 28-June 18...... 104,295 127,232 119,605 
Flour exports and 
imports, June 28- 
June 18, bbis— 
WExports ..ccccccscees 15,455 20,897 
TRADOFER coco ccccnccecs 1,415 150 
Wheat, June 28- 
June 18, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .669,000 779,023 727,482 


ow 
r 7) 


22,965 
40 


TOEPOFUS wccccccccccce 277,588 119,207 172,065 
Imports ...eeeceees -- 54,000 4,657 11,863 
Ground by milis...... 469,327 590,951 531,880 
Wheat stocks, 
June 18, bus— 
At terminals ........ 12,710 30,952 13,969 
At country elevators, 
mills and in transit. 30,175 62,575 29,265 





Imports of flour into Siam for the year 
1919-20 exceeded 57,000 bbls, while dur- 
ing 1918-19 25,000 bbls were imported, 
according to Finance and Commerce. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








MILLER WANTED—MILLER FOR 250- 
bbl soft wheat mill, including selfrising 
plant; give references and salary expected. 
John C, Liken & Co., Sebewaing, Mich. 


WB NEED SEVERAL REAL PRODUCERS 
for Southwest and Southeast territory, but 
you must place before us evidence about 
your producing power, otherwise do not 
apply for position. The Morrison Bros. 
Mills, Jefferson, Okla, 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR FLOUR DE- 
partment, large domestic and export house 
in New York; must be familiar with all 
American and Canadian grades and know 
European markets; all replies will be con- 
sidered confidential, Write “M,” care 
Northwestern Miller, 23-25 Beaver Street, 
New York. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED, ENERGETIC 
salesmen for Iowa and Illinois territories, 
by spring wheat mill enjoying excellent 
reputation; only salesmen capable of in- 
creasing trade and getting volume on a 
very high quality product need apply; for 
such, have good proposition; give full par- 
ticulars in first letter. Address 4348, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—A YOUNG FLOUR SALESMAN 
who has the ability to hold his present 
trade and establish new car lot buyers, 
preferably in Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, by a new modern mill, 
making northwestern hard spring and 
Wisconsin rye fiours; having been in mar- 
ket for many years enjoying excellent 
reputation; references required; state sal- 
ary desired. Address 4271, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN AS 
assistant to manager; one who is familiar 
with western New York and northern 
Pennsylvania trade, including grocers, 
bakers and jobbers, and particularly large 
bakery trade; must be thoroughly experi- 
enced and able to produce where others 
cannot; trade already established but want 
to increase it; state experience and refer- 
ences; all communications confidential. 
Address 43821, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 























SITUATIONS WANTED 








CHEMIST WITH EIGHT YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in research work for flour mill lab- 
oratory; college graduate; best qualifica- 
tions. Address 4338, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





POSITION AS MILLER IN MILL OF 75 TO 
200 bbis; middle-aged; good habits; 20 


years’ milling and millwright experience; ‘ 


references. Address 4318, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL, 200 BBLS 
and up, by first-class, energetic miller, 
39 years old and married; 19 years’ mill- 
ing experience, Address 4297, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 
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BY MILLER OF WIDE EXPERIENCE IN 
large or small capacity mills; good record; 
age 38. Lock Box 162, Hankinson, N, D. 





GRADUATE CHEMIST OPEN FOR IMME- 
diate employment; six years’ experience in 
ehemical lines; will furnish complete in- 
formation and references. Address H. E. 
M, Chemist, 1212 Monroe, Kansas City, Mo, 





SALES MANAGER 


seeks change 
milling con- 
located in 


Now employed 
with progressive 
cern, preferably 
Kansas. 

Advertiser has had six years’ 
experience ‘as sales manager 
with Kansas flour; knows mer- 
chandising in both family and 
bakery trades; also has good 
knowledge of operative milling; 
is a writer of good letters and 
can capably direct sales force. 

Age 30; married; good habits; 
recommended highly as man of 
excellent training and more 
than average ability; anxious 
to make change but would con- 
sider connection only with reli- 
able mill that can offer a future 
to the right man. Would ap- 
preciate a letter advising what 
you have to offer. 

Address Box 942, care North- 
western Miller, Merchants Ex- 
change, St. Louis, Mo. 





WANTED—TO REPRESENT GOOD KAN- 
sas mill, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
Michigan; can turn 30,000 bbls private 
jer ay Mae as much mill brand, Address 
ac A ocum, Peoria, Ill., 717 Pe 
Life Building. see 


SALESMAN WITH LARGE ACQUAINT- 
ance in Iowa territory will consider trav- 
elling position for either Kansas or Min- 
nesota mill, with some business in the 
territory. Address 4339, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


CHEMIST — YOUNG MAN, COLLEGE 
training and recent graduate of course in 
milling chemistry at Dunwoody Institute, 
desires employment as assistant in mill 
laboratory. Address Frederick Weiss, 902 
Third St, Red Wing, Minn, 











AS MILLER IN MILL, 50 TO 300 BBLS, 
or second up to 1,000 bbis; 37 years old; 
married; 20 years’ milling experience; 
good repair man and first-class miller; 
references. Address 4346, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





A COMPETENT CHEMIST WITH A NO, 1 
reference seeks connection with a flour 
mill; available on short notice; am famil- 
iar with all standard methods of feed 
and flour analysis. Address 4336, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER OR LOCAL MANAGER 
in medium-sized mill, or would accept sec- 
ond place in large Ynill; 23 years’ experi- 
ence; 39 years old; good references; can 
come on short notice. Address 4319, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


FLOUR SALESMAN OF 12 YEARS’ EX- 
perience selling flour in straight and 
mixed car loads, desires to make a con- 
nection with a high class spring wheat 
mill for Wisconsin territory. Address 4277, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR A HEAD 
miller or superintendent of proven ability, 
answer this advertisement; would consider 
position as assistant superintendent in 
mills 2,000 to 3,000 bbis. Address 4347, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











BY ‘EXPERIENCED HEAD MILLER, TO 
take charge of mill, 200 bbis up, or miller- 
manager of smaller mill; have good trade 
connections; doubled capacity on less 
wheat in present position. Address 4328, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





PROFICIENT MILLER WANTS CHARGE 
-of 100- to 500-bbl mill; or second’s run of 
600 to 2,000 bbls; high standards, good 
references; can come on short notice; 
give complete lineup in first letter. Ad- 
dress W. B., 308 Eighth St 8, Fredonia, 
Kansas. 





AS HEAD MILLER; 50 TO 150 BBLS; 
with progressive firm having good mill 
and established trade; young married 
man; steady position; first-class refer- 
ences; can come at once. Write or wire 
Perry E. Harmon, 516 West Second Ave, 
Mitchell, 8. D. 





BY COMPETENT MILLER, TO OPERATE 
Midget plant; can handle 60-bbl plant 
without extra help; permanent position; 
satisfaction guaranteed; Minnesota or 
Wisconsin preferred; if in need of miller 
at once wire or write; reasonable salary. 
Address 4340, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





(Continued on next page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








AS CHIEF ENGINEER, 19 YEARS WITH 
Corliss engines; A-1 references if wanted. 
Address 4342, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN, NOW EM- 
ployed as assistant manager 125-bb! mill, 
desires position as manager of smal! mill 
or assistant in larger; have had practical 
experience in mill, office and on the road; 
familiar with transit; can furnish first- 
class references. Address 4330, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Correct Milling Why have Profitable Mills 
-_ mill? I inspect, reflow, appraise, plan, 
model, erect and suptd. installation. My 
books—-Milling Lessons 75¢, Book of Form- 
ulas $1.50, 2d edition The Miller and Mill- 
ing Engineer, 355 pages, 400 cuts, flows, ete., 
best published, $6.50, foreign $6.75. 
Chas. E. Oliver, E.M. & M. E., Warsaw, Ind. 





: “ 
Russell’s Reports Wires 
Wheat Prices and demand 
Flour Cable—Daily cables world's crops 
Corn illing —Demand and prices 
Rye Research Work 

Can we assist you ! 


Russell's Commercial News, erg 
13 Water Street NEW YORK 














WANTED—TRAFFIC MAN, 18 YEARS’ 
railroad experience, one year traffic man- 
ager flour mill 600 bbis, mixed feed mill 
40 tons’ daily capacity, desires to make 
change; competent rate and milling-in- 
transit claim man; La Salle student and 
constantly studying rate situation; excel- 
lent references, Address 4335, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 


AS HEAD MILLER, 75- TO 600-BBL MILL, 
by a first-class miller and millwright of 
lifelong experience with hard and soft 
wheat; also rye, corn, and cereal prod- 
ucts; can reflow to obtain the best results, 
to make a high grade of flour; speak 
English and German; always steady on 
the job and have good habits; can come 
on short notice; best of references as to 
my ability and character. Address 4351, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








UP-TO-DATE YOUNG HEAD MILLER 
wishes position with good concern; have 
had 14 years of practical experience in 
mill up to 6,000 bbis; can operate any 
mill from 800 bbls up very economically 
and efficiently; am well posted on all lat- 
est milling methods and can produce best 
results in hard and soft wheat mills; 
please give full information in first letter. 
Address 4317, care Northwestern Miller, 
231 Board of Trade Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


AN EXPERIENCED MILLING EXECU- 
tive, able and aggressive, who has had 
more than 20 years’ experience in all de- 
partments of the milling and grain busi- 
ness in the Northwest and Southwest, and 
who has an exceptional record as a mill 
manager, desires position as manager of 
large mill; has the necessary ability, de- 
termination, energy and experience to as- 
sure success, and is available on short 
notice. Address 4350, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


SALES MANAGER WITH RECORD OF 
success in developing large volume busi- 
ness on southwestern flour, for good rea- 
sons must make change and wants to 
connect with Kansas hard wheat mill, not 
less than 1,000 bbis, or with smaller mill 
in position to provide necessary capacity 
to handle larger volume business, sold on 
profitable basis; willing to work first year 
at nominal salary with future remunera- 
tion governed by results; all correspond- 
ence treated as confidential. Address 4283, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 





= 


FOUR 560-BBL MIDGET MILLS IN NORTH 
Dakota; splendid locations; terms to ca- 
pable millers; one 60-bbl Midget without 
extra machinery, $1,000; one 25-bbl Midget 
with full equipment of machinery, $1,400; 
one No. 8 McDaniels angle sieve wheat 
and oats separator, $225; big line of reels, 
rolls, purifiers, scourers; write for list. 
Mille Machinery Exchange, 70 Chamber 
of Commerce, Minneapolis. 








FLOUR MILL FOR SALE 
Nordyke-Marmon machinery; 75- 
bbl capacity; fine building and large 
warehouse; located in good inland 
town; 125,000 bus raised in vicinity; 
no competition; 75ic per 100 advan- 
tage account freight; will sell for 
less than 60 per cent value, part 
cash, balance good terms. Write to 
D. H, Anderson, Ismay, Mont. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED—A SMALL MODERN LABORA- 
tory equipment; submit description and 
prices in detail, Address 4363, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


ZELNICKER wn ST.LOUIS 


Brand New 10,000 Gal. Horizontal 


STORAGE TANKS 


» p. 6in. dia.; 16 ft. 6 in. long; 3-16 in. shell; 
heads. ‘or 0 il, Water or Gasoline 


Locomotives, Cars, Rails, Motors, Engines 








STORAGE Specializing in flour and 

feedstuffs of all kinds 
in transit. Best service—handle all details. 
Fireproof warehouses at Hammond on the 
I. H. Belt and at Chicago with direct connec- 
tion all roads. Write us. 

GREAT LAKES STORAGE CoO. 

140 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGO, ILL. 








The 
Millers’ 
Exchange 


Elmhurst Building 
924 Baltimore Ave. 
Kansas City 
Mo. 





More than 8,100 Railroad Claims 
Collected in 1920 


We collect railroad claims, covering loss or damage 


to grain, flour and mill products. 
e, decline in market and deterioration 
claims. We have an extensive organization for han- 


; delay, sho 
No Collection 


No Pay 


dling these matters. 


of the Grain Dealers’ 


o not overlook 


References: The Northwestern 


Miller or any Minneapolis bank. We are members 


ational Association. We take 


up the commonl be one “clear record” claims. This 


service is furnished 


on a percentage basis. 


The Security Adjustment Company, Inc. 


1132-1156 Builders’ Exchange Building 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Miller's Fireproof Flexible Mill and Grain Elevator Spouts 


are indorsed by leading millers and milling engineers. They are lower at first cost 
than either metal or wood spouts of the old style: If you are in need of spouts, let one 
of“our representatives call on you to contract your respouting and millwright work. 


MILLER SPOUTING CO., West Bend, Wis. 


Represented in the United States by 
“MeWilliams, 1908 Hayes St., Nashville, Tenn. 
’ McFarland, 711% Main St., Dallas, Texas 
. Robison, Box 106, No. Vernon, Ind. 

& Weaver, 407 So. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
. Diebert, 35 Minna St., San Francisco, Cal 


Otto DeLaport, Osceola, Mo. 

Frank Saum, Superior, Nebraska 

James Rigby & Sons, Cambria, Va. 

Bruno Koch, Williamsport, Pa. 
Canadian Representatives : 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg,Canada 








Low Power Cost=Low Milling Cost 


Redevelop Your Water Power 


Replace Your Leaky Dam 


Increase Your Storage 
Send for Cost Figures, Technical Data and Ambursen Dam Photos 
Ambursen Construction Co., Inc., Engineer-Constructors 


Atlanta 


New York City 


Kansas City 








for Flour and Grain, 


Spear Sample Envelopes 2: ¢ #202" 


Cereal Cartons 


mercial and Catalog Envelopes a specialty. 
Samples on application. 


HEYWOOD MFG. CO. $erer2! Minneapolis, Minn. 











FOR SALE—FLOUR, FEED, BUILDING 
material and coal business located at Fond 
du Lac, Wis., on the C, & N. W. Railroad; 
reason for selling, leaving city. Address 
184-186 West Second St, Fond du Lac, Wis. 





For Sale—1,000-Barrel Mill 
Southern Minnesota 


This is an _ electrically driven 
mill, fully equipped for the manu- 
facture of flour at a very low cost. 
In splendid physical condition. 
Flour brands which will be sold 
with the mil! are old and well 
established. Mill has a good local 
and shipping trade. Wheat can 
be milled in transit from all the 
principal markets. A valuable 
power contract goes with the 
plant. Address 4264, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 








Drawbacks 





The Fordney Tariff Bill 


will make necessary the collection 
of drawbacks on all Canadian wheat 
ground and Canadian flour blended 
in the United States for export. 


WE HAVE PERFECT FACILITIES 
forMAKING THESE COLLECTIONS 


“’ 


Without obligation, let us 
explain our service and 
how it saves your money 

and time. 


C. J. HOLT & COMPANY, INC. 


J. W. VAN BUSKIRK, President 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


8-10 Bridge St. 


NEW YORK 











July 6, 1921 





SAXOLIN 


IMPROVED 


CONTAINERS 


The 

Sack 

That 
Holds 

The 

Flour 
Unfailingly 


Adopt a Container 
Worthy,the Contents 


It Will Help Sell 
Your Flour 


The Cleveland-Akron Bag 
— of Company = of 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


PAPER, COTTON AND JUTE 
BAGS OF ALL KINDS 


Branches: 
The Chicago-Detroit Bag Co., Goshen, Ind. 
Buffalo Bag Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Missouri Valley Sack Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 











